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Guns?  No  more  dangerous  than  cricket  bats  says  Philip 

ftlrr  Bciifwi  " that  the  members  of  shoot- 1 criAeter,  for  snd- 1 into  a primary  school  and  I trol  Network,  set  up  in  the  I work  as  It  had  to  be  en- 1 Dunblane  tragedy."  In  the  | get  of  his  remarks.  Last 

■ ine  Clabs  are  anv  more  dan-  denlv  decided  to  en  into  a massacred  IS  children  and  aftermath  of  the  massacre,  fnrneable  and  he  called  for  interview,  to  be  broadcast  year  he  appeared  to  brand 


DUNBLANE  cam- 
paigners last  night 
said  they  were  sick- 
ened and  dismayed 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's 
comments  that  gun  owners 
were  no  more  dangerous 
than  squash  players  or 
golfers. 

The  gaffe-prone  Duke  yes- 
terday caused  a furore  by 
saying  in  a radio  interview 
that  anti-gun  legislation 
targeting  gun  clubs  was 
pointless.  "I  can't  believe 


that  the  members  of  shoot- 
ing dubs  are  any  more  dan- 
gerous than  members  of  a 
squash  dub  or  a golf  chib 
or  anything  else.  1 mean, 
they  are  perfectly  reason- 
able people.”  he  said. 

He  told  BBC  Radio  Five 
Live:  "I  sympathise  desper- 
ately with  the  people  who 
are  bereaved  at  Dunblane, 
but  rm  not  altogether  con- 
vinced that  it's  the  best  sys- 
tem to  somehow  shift  the 
blame  on  to  a very  large 
and  peaceable  part  of  the 
community.  1 mean  if  . . . 
look,  if  somebody  ...  if  a 


cricketer,  for  Instance,  sud- 
denly decided  to  go  into  a 
school  and  batter  a lot  of 
people  to  death  with  a 
cricket  bat  which  he  could 
do  very  easily,  I mean  are 
you  going  to  ban  cricket 
bats?" 

Ann  Pearston,  of  the  Dun- 
blane Snowdrop  petition, 
said  the  Duke's  remarks 
were  a disgrace.  “How  on 
earth  can  he  say  that  a 
cricketer  or  tennis  player  is 
no  more  dangerous  than  a 
gun  enthusiast?  I certainly 
cannot  remember  the  last 
time  a tennis  player  walked 


into  a primary  school  and 
massacred  16  children  and 
their  teacher,"  she  said. 

"To  thtolr  of  the  Queen 
coming  up  here  and  laying 
a wreath  at  our  school  and 
then  hearing  her  husband 
say.  something  like  this 
sickens  me  — it  is  the  royal 
family  giving  with  one 
band  and  taking  away  from 
the  other.  I really  do  not 
think  the  penny  has 
dropped  with  the  monar- 
chy. He  has  no  Idea  what 
we  are  campaigning  liar." 

Gill  Marshall-Andrews, 
chair-main  of  the  Gun  Con- 


trol Network,  set  up  to  the 
aftermath  of  the  massacre, 
said:  “To  compare  guns 
with  cricket  bats  is  pa- 
tently absurd  and  rm  sure 
tbe  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
must  regret  such  a stupid 
and  insensitive  remark,  wk 
views  are  ill-considered 
and  out  of  step  with  public 
opinion.  They  represent  tbe 
selfish  sporting  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  a small 
minority  who  appear  to 
have  no  regard  for  public 
safety." 

The  Duke  said  harming 


all  handguns  would  not 


work  as  It  had  to  be  en- 
forceable and  he  called  fbr 
existing  regulations  on 
owning  guns  to  be  tight- 
ened up. 

The  pro-shooting  lobby 
was  quick  to  come  to  his 
support.  Michael  Yardley, 
spokesman  for  the  Sports- 
man’s Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, said:  "I’m  delighted 
that  the  Duke  erf  Edinburgh 
has  had  the  courage  to 
make  this  statement. 
Clearly  there  has  been  a 
scapegoating  of  the  shoot- 
ing community  irfww»  the 


Dunblane  tragedy."  In  tbe 
interview,  to  be  broadcast 
tonight,  the  Duke  also  de- 
fends his  love  of  game 
shooting,  saying  it  is  not  in- 
compatible with  his  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund. 

The  Duke’s  reputation  as 
a royal  liability  comes  from 
years  of  poorly  judged 
quips,  most  memorably 
when  he  described  the  Chi- 
nese during  an  official  visit 
as  "sHtty-eyed”. 

The  Scots,  the  Cayman  is- 
landers and  the  Hungar- 
ians have  all-been  the  tar- 


get of  his  remarks.  Last 
year  he  appeared  to  brand 
Scots  drunkards  by  asking 
an  Oban  driving  instructor: 
"How  do  you  keep  the  na- 
tives off  the  booze  long 
enough  to  get  them  past  the 
test?" 

In  1994  be  embarrassed 
VIPs  when  be  asked  a Cay- 
man Islander:  "Aren’t  most 
of  you  descended  from 
pirates?” 

The  Duke  also  told  a 
Briton  be  met  in  Budapest 
in  1993:  “You  can’t  have 
been  here  that  long  — you 
haven’t  got  a pot  belly." 


‘ ■"  " ===^=l^ , ■ ■■- 

Tory  glee 
overfall 
in  jobless 


Total  below  2m  for 
first  time  in  6 years 


Lany  EUIott 

Economics  Editor 


THE  Government 
was  last  night 
gearing  up  to 
fight  a spring 
election  cam- 
paign on  tbe  back 
or  a booming  economy  after 
the  latest  set  of  jobless  figures 
showed  the  biggest  monthly 
fall  in  the  oflical  unemploy- 
ment count  Tar  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

Using  the  figures  to  shrug 
off  the  row  over  Commons 
pairing,  the  Cabinet’s  heavy- 
weights emerged  en  masse  to 
revel  in  the  news  that  Novem- 
ber's 95.000  drop  in  the  num- 
ber or  people  out  of  work  and 
claiming  benefit  had  brougbt 
the  total  below  two  million 
Tor  the  first  time  in  nearly  six 
years.  . 

Deputy  prime  minister 
Michael  Heseltine  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Ken- 
neth Clarke  ruled  out  an 
tsarlv  poll  on  the  back  of  the 
data,  stressing  that  the  pic- 
ture of  robust  growth,  falling 
unemployment  and  low  infla- 
tion would  look  even  better  to 
the  voters  in  a few  months. 

Although  tbe  City  said  the 
unprecedented  drop  made  a 
new  year  rise  in  interest  rates 
more  likely,  the  Government 
used  the  news  to  rehearse  its 
arguments  for  Ihe  election. 
Ministers  said  Britain is  flexi- 
ble labour  market  had  deliv- 
ered lower  unemployment 
than  Germany.  France.  Spam 
m-  Italy,  vindicating  them 
cautious  approach  to  mone- 
tary union  and  opposition  to 
Labour's  proposal  for  a mini- 
mum wage.  , . 

John  Major,  eager  to  heal 

Tnrv  wnumte  after  the  row 
over  the  single  currency,  said 
in  a statement  that  the  econo- 
my was  now  2™ 

iiKirs  in  Europe  ■ Ho  added. 
"Wirs  of  hal'd  work  arc  now 

paying  dividends." 

Although  the  su»  of  i No- 
vcpiljer’s  fall  was  fluttered  b> 
a scries  of  special  factor,  the 
Government  Mteves  Uwt  the 
economy  is  Us  trump  card  in 
the  20  weeks  that  now  remain 
until  the  likely  P°u,n*  “ 
Mav  1.  "The  figures  are  get- 
ting better  ami  boiler.  '\h> 
not  wait?"  said  Mr  Heseltine- 
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rash  o»  Short-team  part  time  job*. 


& ThettfittwruiMtormBiwWJOb 
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frightened  soma  people  off  • 
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Tt»  fraud  hoBmemqK  have 
resulted  in  some  people  losing, 
benefit  . ••  '-J 

Random  BdmWS&aBwe1fc«D*r' 
Ihe  Introduction  o*  the  JSA.J- 
caused  tong  detays  to  Job : ■ 

Centres,  the  backlog  has  Just  taft 
the  statistics. 


Random  statistics!  faetonc  thla 
months  count  is  over  five  Weeks 
otfxv  than  lha  normal  four.  ' 


«©  east 

In  the  absence  of  Mr  Major 
in  Ulster,  four  cabinet  minis- 
ters — Mr  Clarke,  Mr  Hesel- 
tine.  Employment  Secretary 
Gillian  Shephard  and  lan 
Lang.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade —appeared  at  a joint 
press  conference  organised  to 
ram  home  the  Government’s 
“feelgood”  message. 

Labour  said  that  more 
people  believed  in  Santa 
Claus  than  in  the  Govern- 
ment's unemployment  statis- 
tics. and  released  a run-down 

of  tbe  more  than  30  changes  to 


tbe  unemployment  count 
since  1979. 

Labour’s  deputy  leader, 
John  Prescott,  saidihe  Gov- 
ernment pretended  tbe  level 
of  real  unemployment  bad 
fallen  but  the  number  of 
people  in  the  workforce  had 
dropped  by  800,000  since  1990. 

“After  years  of  fiddling  the 
claimant  figures,  with  more 
than  30  changes  since  1979, 
theTaries  can  now  claim  that 
unemployment  is  below  two 
million-  The  problem  is  that 
ho  one  believes  their  bogus 
figures,”  he  said. 

“Much  of  the  drop  in  fig- 
ures can  only  be  explained  by 
people  being  driven  off  the 
benefit  register  and  off  the  re- 
cords altogether." 

Officials  at  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  said  that  a 
backlog  in  processing  claim- 
ants caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Job  Seeker’s 
Allowance  had  reduced  foe 
count  by  20,000  in  November. 
Earlier  means-testing  of 
claimants  may  have  resulted 
In  a further  5,000  fall,  and  the 
curb  on-  postal  claimants  was 
also  seen  by  the  ONS  as  tak- 
ing an  unspecified  number  of 
people  off  the  dole. 

However,  officials  added 
that  the  strength  of  the  econo- 
my was  also  a big  factor  in 
the  November  fall.  The  sea- 
sonally adjusted  drop  of 95,800 
was  the  biggest  since  the  cur- 
rent series  began  in  1971  and 
is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed 
since  Britain  thawed  out  from 
tbe  freezing  winter  of  1962-63. 

Last  month’s  drop,  which 
was  spread  across  every 
region,  took  the  jobless  total 
down  to  L 929,400  and  reduced 
the  unemployment  rate  to  &9 
per  cent  The  Government 
cfliri  the  health  of  the  econo- 
my was  also  underlined  by 
the  3.9  per  cent  growth  in 
high  street  sales  over  the  past 
year  and  by  the  pick-up  to 
270.000  in  official  job  vacan- 
cies — foe  highest  since  the 
series  began  in  1980. 

Government  strategists 
were  particularly  cheered  by 
the  fact  that  the  biggest  falls 
in  unemployment  last  month 
were  in  the  regions  contain- 
ing large  numbers  of  key  mar- 
ginal seats:  toe  South-east 
the  West  Midlands  and  the 
North-west 

’The  news  Is  getting  better 
all  the  time,”  Mr  Clarke  said. 
“The  economy  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  strengthen-  The  risks 
of  changing  to  a completely 
implausible  Labour  Party  are 
very  dear" 


A policeman  waves  a pistol  as  hostages  freed  from  a guerrilla  siege  of  the  Japanese  ambassador’s  residence  in  Lima  enter  a car  photograph:  martin  mejia 


in  Lima  embassy  siege 


Jane  Dfaz-Lfmaco  in  Lima 
and  Ian  Black  to  London 


CHy  notebook,  page  1 1 1 
Analysis,  page  12 


Heavily-armed 
rebels  who  took  hun- 
dreds of  diplomats  and 
businessmen  hostage  by  pos- 
ing as  waiters  at  a lavish  em- 
bassy reception  in  Lima  were 
last  night  threatening  to  exe- 
cute their  captives  one  by 
one,  starting  with  Peru’s  for- 
eign minister. 

No  shots  were  heard  from 
the  besieged  Japanese  ambas- 
sador's residence  after  the 
warning,  but  one  of  the  big- 
gest hostage  crises  ever  was 
rippling  across  tbe  globe  as 
anxious  governments  con- 
demned terrorism,  offered 
help  and  urged  the  Peruvian 
authorities  to  stay  calm. 

Reports  of  the  number  of 
people  being  held  ranged 
from  250  to  490  after  20  guer- 
rillas of  tbe  Tupac  Amaru 
Revolutionary  Movement 
(MRTA),  carrying  champagne 
and  hors  d’oeovres,  sneaked 
into  a formal  party  marking 
the  63rd  birthday  of  Japan’s 

Emperor  Akihito. 

A British  diplomat,  Roger 
Church,  was  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  be  inside  the 
building  but  unharmed. 

The  rebels  demanded  the 
release  of 300 jailed  comrades, 
medical  treatment  for  the 
wounded  and  talks  with  Pres- 


ident Alberto  Fujimori.  “If  in 
20  minutes  we  do  not  have  an 
answer  we  will  begin  to  take 
our  first  victim,  and  the  first 
victim  will  be  foreign  minis- 
ter [Francisco]  Tudela."  the 
rebel  commander,  using  the 
name  Comandante  Emilio 
Huertas,  told  Peruvian  televi- 
sion by  telephone.  He  said  his 
men  bad  mined  the  grounds 
around  the  residence. 

Rebels,  their  faces  masked 
by  red  and  white  scarves, 
were  posted  with  machine- 
guns  inside  the  residence. 

The  incident  began  on 
Tuesday  evening  with 
explosions  and  a hour-long 
exchange  of  gunfire  with 
police.  Two  hostages  and  a 

“Heavy  gunfire 
had  us  all  fiat  out 
on  the  ground.  The 
guerrillas  stalked 
around  the 
grounds 
threatening  us: 
‘Don’t  lift  your 
heads  up  or  you 
will  be  shot’.” 

BBC  correspondent 
Sally  Bowen 


rebel  were  reported  wounded. 

Early  yesterday  the  rebels 
released  about  170  hostages, 
most  of  them  women,  includ- 
ing Mr  Fujimori’s  mother  and 
sister.  Another  four  male  hos- 
tages were  freed  later.  A Red 
Cross  representative,  with  his 
hands  held  high,  mediated  be- 
tween toe  rebels  and  tbe  au- 
thorities as  snipers  patrolled 
the  roofs  of  surrounding 
buildings. 

Among  tbe  hostages  were 
the  ambassadors  of  Japan. 
Canada,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Cuba. 
South  Korea,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Venezuela;  Peru’s 
foreign  and  agriculture  min- 
isters; six  legislators;  the 
president  of  the  supreme 
court  and  dozens  of  Japanese 
business  people. 

Britain's  ambassador  to 
Lima,  John  Dlman.  and  the 
United  States  ambassador, 
had  left  the  party  before  the 
guerrillas  began  their  spec- 
tacular assault 

BBC  correspondent  Sally 

Bowen  said  after  her  release 
that  she  had  been  in  the  mar- 
quee when  the  explosions 
occurred. 

“Moments  later,  heavy  gun- 
fire had  us  all  flat  out  on  the 
ground,”  she  said.  “The  guer- 
rillas stalked  around  the  resi- 
dence grounds  threatening 
turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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Turkeys  and 
gobbledegook 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  and  time  for  our  po- 
litical awards  — possibly 
the  last  before  the  rust  elec- 
tion, when  so  many  people 
will  get  their  just  desserts. 

Majorism  of  the  Tear: 
There  have  been  so  many,  but 
the  judges  finally  narrowed 
the  choice  down  to  two,  begin- 
ning with  Major’s  tribute  to 
President  Mitterrand:  “He 
made  a great  contribution  to 
public  life,  especially  in 
France.” 

The  winner,  however,  had 
to  be  his  account  of  what  he 
knew  about  the  arms-for-Iraq 

scandal  | as  rvntlinpri  >n  tVw 

Scott  Report  "Something  that 
I was  not  aware  had  happened 
suddenly  turned  out  not  to 
have  happened.” 

Loser  of  the  Tear:  David 
Willetts  and  Nefl.  Hamilton 
were  the  obvious  nominees, 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
ignore  the  massive  contribu- 
tion made  by  Douglas  Hogg. 
He  wins  it  for  his  laughably 
peevish  manner,  his  complete 
inability  to  make  any  head- 
way with  his  counterparts  in 
Europe,  his  grotesque  belief 
that  the  whole  crisis —caused 
by  the  Conservatives' deci- 
sion not  to  bring  in  rules 
which  would  prevent  cattle 
from  being  fed  chicken 
manure  and  the  brains  of  dis- 
eased sheep — was  actually 
created  by  the  Labour  Party. 
And,  of  course,  that  haL 
Chutzpah  of  the  Tear: 
Again,  there  were  innumera- 
ble nominations,  of  which  the 
Mad-Cows-The-Fault-Of- 
Those-Britam-Hating-Social- 
ists  was  a leading  contender. 
So  was  the  attempt  to  blame 
Arms-for-Iraq  on  17  Years  of 


TV  review 


Labour  Misrule.  But  the  win- 
ner was  this  week’s  pairing 
fiddle:  most  specifically 
Michael  Heseltine’s  sugges- 
tion that  the  row  was  got  up  by 
Labour  in  order  to  prevent 

ministers  from  travelling 

abroad  to  sell  British  exports. 

Winner  of  the  Tear:  Best 
speech  was  by  Robin  Cook  on 
the  Scott  Report.  However,  Mr 
Cook  has  had  quite  enough 
praise  lately,  so  I will  say  no 
more. 

Most  successful  Tbry  was 
William  Hague,  the  Welsh  Sec- 
retary, who  is  young  enough 
to  survive  the  Conservative 
conflagration,  who  presided 
over  more  inward  Investment 
per  head  than  any  other  min- 
ister, and  who  is  still  a fan  of 

the  rock  singer  Meatloaf,  The 
Artist  Formerly  Shown  As 
Mince. 

Kamikaze  of  the  Year: 
Quentin  Davies,  the  Tory  MP 
who  told  David  Willetts  that 
he  did  not  betieve  that  the 
phrase  "He  wants  our  advice” 
meant  “He  is  in  toantqf  our 
advice”,  as  in.  "What  you 
want  is  a bloody  good  hiding”. 

Mr  Davies's  robust  scepti- 
cism obliged  the  committee  to 
rule  against  Mr  Willetts,  but 
destroyed  any  lingering  hope 
of  a job  for  Mr  Davies. 

PR  Cock-up  of  the  Tear. 
There  was  the  breathtakingly 
boring  Labour  Hypocrisy 
board  game  produced  by  the 
Tories,  plus  their  propaganda 
paper  "Look!”  which  included 
endorsements  by  several 
I people  whose  permission  they 
had  not  sought. 

There  was  Labour’s  fUtfle 
attempt  to  win  the  Today  per- 
sonality of  the  year.  But  in  the 
end  the  panel  decided  on  the 
Tory  poster  “Yes  It  Hurt.  Yes 
It  Worked.”  As  one  judge  put 
it  “This  is  the  John  Wayne 
Bobbitt  school  of  political  ad- 
vocacy— Tes,  we  cut  it  oft 
Yes,  we  sewed  it  hack  on’." 

Live  Briefs,  a satirical  look  at 
British  politics  by  Steve  Bell 
and  Simon  Hoggart  Cthis 
book  should  be  in  every  home" 
— Independent  on  Sunday)  is 
now  available  in  bookshops, 
published  by  Methuen  at  £9.99. 
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Ghulam  Mohammed,  who  strangled  a pregnant  wmwan  and  h<*r  phfiilrwi  u Ho«  AeaA  In  KahnI  after  being  executed  hv  his  victim’s  husband  yesterday  photograph  zmswjocbn  aqouuah 

‘A  current  of  horror  ran  through  the 
crowd ...  as  die  Taliban  took  revenge’ 


Suzanne 

Goldenberg 

at  first  public 
execution 


Loach  keeps  the 
fires  burning 


THE  all-male  crowd, 
some  with  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades  or 
machine-guns  slung 
over  then-  shoulders,  most 
with  Kalashnikovs,  clam- 
bered over  the  fence,  jostling 
for  a glimpse  of  the  man  who 
yesterday  became  the  first  to 
die  under  the  new  system  of 
Islamic  retribution  imposed 
by  Afghanistan’s  rulers. 

The  execution,  meant  as  a 
private  spectacle  for  Taliban 
foot  soldiers,  was  a short, 
final  chapter  in  a brutal  story 
of  murder.  It  sent  a current  of 
horror  and  anticipation 
through  the  crowd  of 2.000. 

The  condemned  man.  Ghu- 
lam Mohammed,  was  con- 


Seumas  Milne 

The  nickering  Flame 

BBC2 


THE  Liverpool  dockers 
sacked  15  months  ago  for 
refusing  to  cross  a picket 
line  have  long  complained  of  a 
media  blackout  of  their  mara- 
thon campaign  for  reinstate- 
ment. It  is  a dispute  which  has 
attracted  solidarity  from  port 
workers  across  three  conti- 
nents and  become  a magnet 
for  all  manner  oflabour  move- 
ment and  social  dissenters, 
from  churchpeople  to  itiner- 
ant roads  protesters. 

Last  night's  screening  of 
Ken  Loach’s  painfully  reveal- 
ing film  about  the  Liverpool 
saga  cut  through  the  mental- 
ity that  drives  such  events  to 
the  margins  of  coverage  and 
told  a story  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  workplace  that 
echoes  for  beyond  Merseyside 
orthe  last  redoubt  of  its  tradi- 
tional docks  culture. 

That  this  piece — defiantly 
unfashionable  in  both  subject 
and  treatment — appeared  on 
BBC  television  at  all  is  a he- 
roic achievement  in  itself. 

Loach  is  notably  sparing  in 

his  excursions  into  TV  docu- 
mentary. His  last  offering,  in 
1891,  targeted  the  campaign  of 
false  corruption  allegations 
against  the  miners' union 
leadership. 


The  latest  film  picks  up  the 
threads  of  Loach's  1967  televi- 
sion play  The  Big  Flame,  writ- 
ten by  Jim  Allen,  which  por- 
trayed an  earlier  phase  of  the 
dockers'  struggle  against  ca- 
sual labour.  The  Flickering 
Flame  deploys  all  the  Loach 
trademarks:  meticulous  nar- 
rative. austere  and  grainy  film 
quality,  black-backdrop  cap- 
tioning—the  story  told  by 
ordinary  people,  as  official- 
dom scturies  for  cover. 

The  Government  and  Mer- 
sey Docks  and  Harbour  Com- 
pany— whose  offer  of  cash 
compensation  and  40  Job  inter- 
views will  be  voted  on  by  the 
! 329 sacked  dockers  tomorrow 
— are  duly  excoriated.  So  is 
New  Labour  and,  more  contro- 
versially, the  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union,  as  It 
turns  cartwheels  to  protect  it- 
self from  legal  attack  over  a 
dispute  that  foils  foul  of  Brit- 
ain's draconian  union  laws. 

No  doubt.the  story  told  by 
Loach  wm  be  dismissed  as  the 
last  gasp  of  a doomed  culture. 
But  the  Liverpool  lockout  is 
not  unique — there  are  simi- 
lar disputes  tn  Darlington  and 
Glasgow — and  the  issues  he 
raises  ot  insecurity,  unfet- 
tered employer  power  and 
anti-union  legislation  seem 
bound  to  come  to  haunt  a 
future  Labour  government. 

Nancy  Bsmto-SraHtra  TV 
reviews  02,  page  lO 


victed  earlier  this  year  of 
strangling  a heavily  pregnant 
woman  an h her  three  chil- 
dren during  a robbery.  Yes- 
terday, in  accordance  with 
tribal  custom  and  a rigid  in- 
I terpretation  of  the  Sharia 
! legal  code  that  lias  been  dis- 
j owned  by  Islamist  govern- 
ments such  as  Iran's,  her  hus- 
I band  tasted  revenge. 

The  condemned  man,  bare- 
foot beneath  reddish-brown 
baggy  pyjamas  and  with  his 
hands  bound  in  front  of  him 
with  blue  ninth,  was  unloaded 
from  a blue  Toyota  pick-up 
truck  in  the  penalty  area  of  a 
football  pitch  at  the  A man! 
high  school  in  central  KabuL 

His  executioner,  Alif  Khan, 
standing  40ft  away,  knelt  and 
took  aim.  The  condemned 

man  raised  his  hands  towards 

his  face  and  called  out  for 
mercy.  He  was  silenced  by  a 
two-second  burst  of  automatic 
fire. 

Several  members  of  the  Ta- 
liban, standing  behind  the 
avenging  husband,  moved 


towards  the  spot  where  Ghu- 
lam had  fallen.  It  took  them 
several  moments  to  detect 
signs  of  life.  Mr  Alif  was  sum- 
moned and  this  tinm  stood  di- 
rectly over  the  body,  spraying 
his  chest  with  fire. 

A loudspeaker  called  out 
for  Ghnlam's  family  to  come 
forward  for  his  body.  But 
minutes  later  five  turbaned 
soldiers  dumped  the  body  into 
a white  Toyota  pick-up,  let- 
ting the  feet  which  were  still 
twitching,  dangle  over  the 
edge.  They  Clambered  aboard 
and  drove  off. 

“Now  he  is  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  law  a?  Islam,  in 
front  of  the  people  as  a lesson 
to  others,”  said  Mohammed 
Alam,  a spokesman  for  the 
Taliban  government  “For  the 
first  time  in  Afghanistan  and 
in  Kabul,  with  the  hrip  of 
God,  there  is  Islamic  law  and 
this  is  fee  first  time  a man 
has  been  punished  according 
to  Islamic  law.” 

Mr  Alif  pronounced  himself 
only  partly  satisfied.  “I  won’t 


feel  complete  satisfaction  un- 
less the  last  man  involved  in 
the  case  is  arrested,”  he  said. 
“I  rah  on  the  families  of  the 
remaining  criminals  to  give 
themselves  up  so  that  they 
can  be  pardoned.  If  they  are 
arrested  by  the  security 
forces  then  they  will  meet  the 
same  fate  as  the  dead  man.” 

Although  the  shooting  took 
place  at  3.30pm  in  central  Ka- 
bul, the  Taliban  members  in 
attendance  were  hostile  to 
outsiders,  cuffing  them  and 
motioning  them  out  of  sight 
with  lowered  Kalashnikovs. 

The  execution  took  place  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  two 
patches  of  black  paint  which 
mark  the  spot  where  the  for- 
mer president,  Najibullah. 
and  his  brother  Ahmed  Zai, 
were  castrated  and  hanged  on 
September  27,  the  day  the  Ta- 
liban took  KabuL 

The  Taliban  vowed  then  to 
apply  Islamic  justice  through- 
out the  country.  Yesterday’s  1 
execution,  the  first  such 
instance  in  Kabul,  belies  1 


rfaims  by  Western  aid  agen- 
cies that  the  Taliban  may  be 
prepared  to  moderate  their 
extreme  version  of  Islam. 

The  dead  wan  — along  with 
a teenage  girl  identified  only 
as  Roys,  and  another  accom- 
plice, Ruhollah  — was  con- 
victed during  the  previous 
regime  of  President  Burhan- 
uddin  Rabbani  of  murdering 
Mr  Alifs  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren and  stealing  5 million 
Afghanis — about  £195. 

Ghulam  and  Ruhollah  were 
condemned  to  death,  but  Roya 
was  sentenced  to  eight  years, 
reduced  .to  three  on  appeal, 
because  she  was  a minor.  The 
three  escaped  from  prison  in 
the  confusion  surrounding 
the  Taliban  takeover.  Ghulam 
was  recaptured  in  November. 

Some  local  people  were 
pleased  about  Ghulam's  fete. 
"He  deserved  it,"  said  one 
man.  standing  below  the  fiat 
where  Mr  Alif,  a money 
changer  known  to  keep  large 
sums  of  money,  had  lived. 

Sher  Mohammed 


Mai  wand  I.  chairman  of  the 
residents'  association,  dis- 
agreed. Hu  had  alerted  police 
offer  discovering  the  body  of 
one  of  the  children. 

"This  is  a religious  quest 
tion  but  in  modem  times  this 
is  not  good,”  he  said.  "When 
the  Taliban  came  to  Kabul, 
they  brought  pence,  security  j 
and  stability,  and  the  restric- 
tions they  imposed  have  not 
caused  problems  so  far.  But 
we  hope  as  time  goes  by  they 
will  ease  the  resmciions.” 

That  appears  unlikely.  Dr 
Alam  said  the  application  of 
an  Islamic  system  of  retribu- 
tion would  include  amputa- 
tions for  thieves,  and  stoning 
or  100  lashes  for  those  found 
guilty  of  illicit  sexual  rela- 
tions. He  said  he  would  be 
prepared  to  carry  out  amputa- 
tions. "Yes,  yes,  why  not?” 

He  said  it  was  wrung  to  sou 
this  as  a medieval  punishment. 
"There  is  no  law  of  retribution 
in  America  or  Europe  and  a lor 
of  theft  takes  place  and  a lot  of 
women  are  raped." 


Ulster  hopes  disappear  I £60m  bid  for  Independent 


Unionists  see  no  chance  for 
progress  in  talks  before  election 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  last  hopes  for  politi- 
cal progress  in  North- 
ern Ireland  before  the 
general  election  disappeared 
yesterday  with  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Stormont  talks 
without  agreement  on  how  to 
resolve  the  wrangle  over 
paramilitary  weapons. 

“Frankly  there’s  no  chance 
of  any  movement  between  the 
parties  now  until  John  Mar 
jot's  future  is  settled,”  a 
senior  Ulster  Unionist  Party 
source  said  last  night 
The  Ulster  Unionist  leader 
David  Trimble  Is  today  ex- 


pected to  tell  Mr  Major  at  No 
10  that  progress  before  the 
election  is  no  longer  possible. 

According  to  senior  party 
sources,  the  Ulster  Unionists 
are  looking  for  ways  of  keep- 
ing the  talks  alive  until  a new 
I government  has  been  elected. 

! They  say  the  sticking  point 
i between  the  unionists  and  the 
Social  Democratic  and 
! Labour  Party  is  SDLP  leader 
John  Hume’s  insistence  that 
progress  cannot  be  made 
without  Sinn  Fein  at  the 
talks.  . 

Optimism  at  the  weekend 
that  the  SDLP  and  the  Ulster 
Unionists  could  agree  a for- 
mula on  weapons  died  yester- 
day. Full  talks  wflL  not  take 


| place  until  January  27.  By 
I then,  the  talks  chairman,  the  l 
| US  senator  George  Mitchell. , 
may  have  put  forward  his  1 
own  proposals  to  end  the 
weapons  decommissioning  | 
deadlock.  Mr  Mitchell  and  his 
two  co-chairmen  yesterday ! 
! signalled  they  make 

their  own  move.  j 

! The  trio  said:  “We  will  ex- 
plore whether  there  is  a basis 
...  to  put  forward  a solution 
we  believe  will  secure  agree- 
ment on  the  handling  of 
decommissioning. " 

Mr  Major,  making  the  tra- 
ditional pre-Christmas  prime 
ministerial  visit  to  Northern 
Ireland,  warned  the  IRA  that 
Britain  would  never  yield,  to 
violence.  “If  the  IRA  contin- 
ues with  violence  for  the  next 
50  years,  then  Britain  would 
not  change  its  policy,”  he-told 
the  Belfast  Telegraph. 


Andrew  Culff 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  Irish  media  boss 
Tony  O’Reilly  has  of- 
fered to  buy  Mirror 
Group’s  stake  to  the  Inde- 
pendent for  £60  million,  it 
emerged  last  night. 

A day-long  crisis  meeting 
at  London’s  Berkeley  Hotel, 
involving  Mr  O’Reilly,  Mir- 
ror Group  chief  executive 
David  Montgomery  and  In- 
dependent editor  Andrew 
Marr,  broke  up  with  the 
ownership  issue  unre- 
solved. It  is  understood 
that  Mr  Montgomery  be- 
lieves Mirror  Group’s  46 
per  cent  stake  is  worth  £10 
million  more  -than  Mr 
O’Reilly,  boss  of  the  Irish 
Independent  group,  is  pre- 
pared topay. 


Mr  Marr  is  believed  to 
have  successfully  fought  off  < 
an  attempt  by  Mr  Mont- 
gomery to  impose  a 10  to  15  I 
per  cent  editorial  budget 
cut  on  the  newspaper. 
Sources  said  he  might  even 
have  won  a marginal  in- 
crease for  the  time  being. 

. The  Independent  lost 
£18.6  million  last  year,  and 
despite  increasing  advertis- 
ing revenue  and  a cover 
price  increase  is  heading 
for  a £15  million  loss  this 
year.  Circulation  last 
month  fell  to  261,000,  a 
drop  of  4 per  cent  on  the 
previous  month.  The  six- 
monthly  average  has 
dropped  by  9.6  per  cent 
since  this  time  last  year. 

The  paper’s  staff  believe 
there  is  little  scope  for  fur- 
ther cots.  More  than  80 
posts  have  been  lost  in  18 


months.  It  is  thought  Mr 
O’Reilly  believes  that  the 
current  ownership  struc- 
ture and  editorial  cost-cut- 
ting are  endangering  the 
paper’s  viability. 

If  he  assumed  control,  in- 
dustry sources  speculate 
that  he  would  seek  to 
switch  management  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  to 
Lord  Ho  Hick's  United  News 
and  Media,  owners  of  the 
Express  titles. 

Journalists  would  move 
from  Mirror  Group's  Ca- 
nary Wharf  headquarters 
to  the  Express  offices  near 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  Print- 
ing would  move  to  West 
Ferry  in  Docklands. 

Mr  Montgomery  could 
“**  Ctty  pressure  to  accept 
Mr  O’Reilly’s  overtures  as 
he  seeks  to  reschedule  Mir- 
ror Group's  debts. 
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TV  licence 
deal  risks 
£500m  cuts 


NEWS  3 


Andrew  Cuff 
— Correipondant 


THE  BBC  could  face 
cuts  of  more  than 
£500  mUUon  over  the 
****  yea**,  de- 
spite winning  a partial  vic- 
tory in  its  campaign  for  an 
increased  licence  fee. 

Its  savings  target  may  have 
to  rise  from  15  to  18  per  «. nt 
over  the  five-year  period  after 
the  Government  annmmpp^  g 
licence  settlement  broadly 
linked  to  inflation. 

Virginia  Bottomley,  the 
Heritage  Secretary,  who  de- 
scribed it  as  an  early  Christ- 
mas present  for  the  BBC,  said 
the  colour  fee  would  rise  by 
£2  to  £91.50  in  April  1397.  The 
black  and  white  fee  goes  up 
by  50p  to  £30.50. 

In  1998  — the  year  the  BBC 
feces  extra  costs  of  launching 
digital  television  — it  would, 
rise  by  Inflation  plus  3 per 
cent,  mid  in  1999  by  inflation 
plus  0.5  percent 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
it  would  Increase  by  inflation, 
minus  1 per  cent  and  2-5  per 
cent  respectively.  The  settle- 
ment equates  to  a change  over 
the  five-year  period  of  Infla- 
tion minus  0.08  per  cent. 

John  Birt,  the  BBC's  direc- 
tor general,  welcomed  the 
first  three  years  of  the  deal, 
but  said  the  subsequent  for- 
mula was  a disappointment 
Mr  Birt,  who  launched  his 
campaign  for  an  above-infla- 
tion rise  for  the  first  time  in 
10  years  at  the  Edinburgh  TV 
festival  in  August  said:  "It  is 
basically  good  news.  We  have 
got  pretty  much  everything 
we  asked  for  in  years  one  to 
three.  It  will  enable  us  to  leap 
into  the  digital  future.  It  is  a 
hearty  endorsement  of  the 
BBC.  It  has  given  everyone  a 
real  fillip." 

But  he  warned  the  that  BBC 
would  have  to  "pull  back"  on 
some  of  its  core  services  in 


years  four  and  five  and 
“"revisit  efficiency  targets"  — 
or  go  back  to  the  Government 
for  more  Mth  ■ - 

It  could  mean  a slowdown 
in  planned  digital  services, 
reduced  progress  in  cutting 
repeats  on  BBC1  and  BBC2 
and  less  scope  for  investment 
in  classic  costume  dramas. 

The  BBC  would,  also  have  to 
increase  revenue  from  com- 
mercial activities  and  damp 
down  Anther  on  licence  eva- 
sion, Mr  Birt  said. 

Over  five  years  the  BBC  has 
made  economies  of  £500  mil- 
lion, winning  praise  in  a 
report  commissioned  by  the 
heritage  department. 

But  a target  of  between  15 
and  18  per  cent  savings  over 
five  years  could  mean  more 
Job  cuts  and  further  adminis- 
trative and  financial  up- 
heaval Since  1991  the  BBC's 
workforce  has  dropped  by  17 
percent 

Although  a £100  fee  is  likely 
to  be  readied  by  1999,  file 
licence  fee  compares  fevonr- 
ably  with  BSkyB*s  premium 
package,  which  costs  £324  a 
year. 

Mrs  Bbttomleysaid  the  for- 
mula reflected  the  BBC’s  an- 
ticipated £200  minion  receipts 
from  the  privatisation  of  the 
transmission  service  next 
year,  and  the  need  for  heavy 
investment  in  digital  in  1998. 

Mrs  Bottomley,  who  fought 
off  Treasury  attempts  to  force 
a below-mflatian  deal,  said 
the  BBC  would  have  to  “keep 
its  eye  on  the  ball"  in  years 
four  and  five  to  deliver  fur- 
ther efficiencies. 

Jack  Cunningham,  shadow 
heritage  secretory,  said  the 
proposals  were  surprising 
and  would  be  reviewed  by  a 
Labour  eovenunent. 

Jocelyn  Hay,  of  the  Voice  of 
the  Listener  and  Viewer 
group,  said  the  BBC  could  be 
forced  to  become  more  com- 
mercial, hitting  the  range  and 
quality  of  programmes. 
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Death  threat  to  hundreds 
besieged  in  Lima  embassy 


continued  from  page  1 
us:  'Don't  lift  your  heads  up 
or  you  will  be  shot’.” 

Television  viewers  in 
Japan  and  Peru  were  bom- 
barded with  nearly  non-stop 
coverage.  In  a telephone  in- 
terview with  Japanese  TV, 
one  guerrilla  blamed  Japan's 
support  of  Mr  Fujimori,  the 
son  of  Japanese  immigrants, 
for  the  choice  of  target. 

“They  are  backing  Fuji- 
mori's neo-liberal  policy, 
which  is  starving  13  mulian 
people  to  death.  We’re  not  go- 
ing to  take  it  any  more.” 

The  Japanese  foreign  min- 
ister, Yukibiko  Iteda,  denied 


there  had  been  a security 
lapse  and  said  he  would  fly  to 
Peru  today. 

The  Peruvian  government 
is  under  heavy  international 
pressure  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion with  care,  but  Mr  Fuji- 
mori is  likely  to  be  willing  to 
give  in  to  demands  that  would 
undo  one  of  his  government's 
greatest  triumphs:  quelling 
the  rebel  insurgencies. 

Last  night,  there  were  signs 
that  the  hostage-takers’  pa- 
tience was  slipping:  rebels 
apparently  lobbed  a grenade 
at  the  residence  roof  and  fired 
shots  to  underline  their  de- 
mand for  a doctor. 
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Madonna’s  Evita,  queen  for  a day 


Dan  Glaister  takes  his 
seat  for  the  London  launch 
of  the  film  whose  starring  role 
the  Material  Girl  says  was 
just  made  for  her 


JIMMY  Nail  looted  dis- 
tinctly shifty.  “This  is 
a bit  terrifying,”  he 
muttered  to  the  wom- 
an in  file  green  dress 
sitting  next  to  him.  She 
wwtted  kindly,  and.  fixed,  her 
gaze  on  the  banks  of  cameras 
and  rows  of  journalists  ar- 
ranged before  her. 

She  gazed  imperiously  over 
the  heads  of  file  modest  crowd 
in  the  ballroom  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Hotel  and  set  herself  to 
repel  all  questions.  Occasion- 
ally her  stare  would  fix  on  a 
journalist,  eye-ballirig  anyone 
who  dared  to  risk  eye-contact 
Yes,  Madonna  was  in  town, 
queen  for  a day,  here  to 
laimr.h  her  latest  film,  Evita. 
Actually,  the  poster  says 


that  it  is  an  Alan  Parker  film, 
but  nobody  was  too  interested 
in  the  director.  Madonna  took 
centre  stage  at  the  press  con- 
ference, the  director  sifting  at 
her  side.  Nor  did  anyone  tote 
modi  notice  of  Antonio  Ban- 
deras, looking  tanned  and 
bored  two  seats  down  from 
Madonna.  Andrew  Lloyd- 
Webber,  the  co-writer  of  the 
original  musical,  sat  ignored, 
watching  proceedings,  as  did 
producer  Robert  Stigwood. 
And  as  for  Jimmy  Nall . . . 

Before  the  Madonna  and 
child  questions  started,  press 
conference  movie  etiquette 
had  to  be  attended  to.  Every 
member  of  the  team  was  in- 
vited to  say  a few  words  about 
the  great  experience  that  was 


making  the  movie.  It  was  left 
to  the  man  from  the  Sun  to 
Introduce  an  element  of  dis- 
cord Into  the  proceedings. 
"How  did  you  prepare  for  the 
death  scene?"  he  asked  Ma- 
donna. “I  thought  about  all 
the  nice  things  you've  said 
about  me,"  she  said.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  ™n  from  the 
Daily  Mirror  strove  far  a 
photo  opportunity.  “I  brought 
you  a present,”  he  said,  pre- 
senting the  recent  mother 
with  a pink  romper  suit.  Such 
sycophancy  was  roundly 
booed-_.. .. 

The  reputed  tension  be- 
tween star  and  director  disap- 
peared beneath  an  outbreak 
of  mutual  admiration.  “We 
met  two  or  three  times  to  see 
if  we  were  going  to  like  one 
another.”  said  Farter.  “The 
most  extraordinary  thing  is 
that  she  had  to  put  everything 
on  hold  — apart  from  the 
baby — for  two  years." 

Madonna  talked  about  the 
tricky  marriage  of  career  and 
children.  “Evlta’s  going  to  be 
a tough  act  to  follow,”  she 
said.  “The  next  film  will  be 
one  where  I don't  get  preg- 


nant half  way  through."  Ma- 
donna badgered  Parker  for 
the  part,  claiming  that  Evita 
was  the  role  she  was  born  to 
{flay.  “I  was  extremely  pas- 
sionate about  it,"  she  said.  “I 
bad  to  have  that  attitude 
otherwise  I don't  think  I 
would  have  got  the  part” 

But  Parker,  the  director  of 
Midnight  Express,  Bugsy  Ma- 
lone and  The  Commitments, 
was  not  easily  seduced.  When 
he  signed  up  to  do  the  film,  it 
already  had  a star  attached: 
Michelle  Pfeiffer,  who  had 
been  signed  by  the  stop-start 
project’s  previous  director, 
Oliver  Stone.  But  Pfeiffer 
dropped  out  when  Parker  in- 
sisted on  shooting  in  Argen- 
tina, leaving  the  way  open  for 
Madonna. 

The  director  kept  her  guess- 
ing about  the  part  until  the 
very  last  moment  Jimmy 
Nail  didn't  have  to  suffer  any 
such  anguish  for  his  art  “I 
had  to  audition  for  my  part,” 
he  said.  “The  camera  broke. 
But  it  was  all  right  I went 
along,  did  an  audition,  got  the 
gig.”  The  blonde  next  to  him 
gritted  her  teeth. 


Credits  of  the  past 


ACTORS  and  directors 
connected  with  the  film 
version  ofEvita  since  1979: 

Stars: 

□ Elaine  Paige 
□ Raqnel Welch 
□ Ann-Margret 
□ Bette  Midler 
□ Meryl  Streep 
□ Barbra  Streisand 
□ Liza  Minnelli 
□ Diane  Keaton 
□ Olivia  Newton -John 
□ Elton  John 
□ John  Travolta  (left) 

□ Meat  Loaf 
□ Elliott  Gould 
□ Sylvester  Stallone 
□ Barry  Gfbb 
□ Jeremy  Irons 
□ Michelle  Pfeiffer  (left) 

Directors: 

□ Kan  Russell 

□ Alan  Pakula 

□ Francis  Coppola 
□ Franco  Zeffirelli 
□ Michael  Cimino 
□ Richard  Attenborough 
□ Oliver  Stone 


Muslim  teacher’s  outburst  upsets  carol  singers 


Madeleine  Bunting 
ReUghms  Affairs  Editor 


A MUSLIM  secondary 
school  teacher  left  chil- 
dren in  tears  after  ac- 
cusing Aslan  pupils  of  reli- 
gious betrayal  for  singing 
carols  at  a school  Christinas 
show  rehearsal. 

Israr  Khan,  a maths  teacher 
at  Washwood  Heath  Second- 
ary, leapt  from  his  seat  to  jeer 
at  the  school's  senior  choir’s 
singing  of  Have  Yourself  a 
Merry  Little  Christmas. 

Mr  Khan  shouted  out, 
"Who  is  your  God?”  and 


prompted  the  audience  of 
younger  pupils  to  boo  the  pre- 
dominantly white  choir  and 
reply  “Allah". 

Birmingham  education  au- 
thority «wid  Mr  Khan  did  not 
go  to  work  yesterday  by  "mu- 
tual consent”.  The  authority 
insisted  that  he  had  not  been 
suspended,  although  an  in- 
quiry has  been  launch  ecL 

Jim  Collins,  the  head 
teacher  of  the  1,200-pupil 
school  which  is  SO  per  cent 
Aslan,  said:  “Following  an  in- 
terruption at  a rehearsal  at 
the  school,  an  incident  oc- 
curred involving  a member  of 
staff,  This  is  now  subject  to 


an  internal  Investigation  at 
the  school.” 

Derek  Rouse,  a governor, 
has  withdrawn  his  15-year-old 
daughter  from  the  school 
until  Mr  Khan  makes  a public 
apology.  The  girl  was  singing 
in  the  choir  at  the  time  of  Mr 
Khan’s  outburst 

Mr  Rouse’s  wife,  Sally,  said 
the  school  tried  to  reflect  its 
multi-cultural  composition  by 
celebrating  special  occasions 
in  the  Asian  calendar  such  as 
The  Festival  of  Light  and 
Ramadan. 

“It  shows  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  other  religions  and  is 
hypocritical  of  him  [Mr 


Khan].  I think  it’s  disgusting 
the  way  he  got  up  in  front  of 
all  the  young  kids." 

The  rehearsal  was  for  a 
Christmas  show  for  parents, 
held  last  night,  featuring  tra- 
ditional Christian'  carols. 

Eighteen  year-old  Oxy  Ma- 
lik. a Muslim  pupil  at  Wash- 
wood,  who  was  at  the  dis- 
rupted rehearsal,  said  he  was 
disgusted  by  Mr  Khan's 
behaviour. 

He  said  Mr  Khan  had  been 
upset  because  Muslim  boys 
and  girls  in  the  choir  were 
saying  that  Jesus  was  their 
God  by  participating. 

A 17-year-old  girl  singer  in 


the  choir,  who  did  not  wish  to 
be  named,  admitted  the 
booing  reduced  her  to  tears. 

“It  was  upsetting.  We  had 
put  so  much  work  into  it  and 
this  has  ruined  it." 

A religious  teacher  at  the 
Jame  Masjid  mosque,  Bordes- 
ley  Green,  Birmingham 
where  Mr  Khan  worships, 
said  he  believed  the  school 
should  not  force  Muslim  chil- 
dren to  sing  about  and  praise 
Christianity. 

“Muslims  would  consider 
that  as  an  insult  to  our  reli- 
gion. But  I disagree  with  the 
way  Mr  Khan  shouted  across 
his  point  during  the  assem- 


bly," said  Farooq  Abdurrah- 
man. 

Yahya  Yacob,  manager  of 
Birmingham’s  Islamic 
Resource  Centre,  said  it  was 
up  to  Individual  Muslim  chil- 
dren whether  or  not  they 
wished  to  take  part  in  cele- 
brating Christmas. 

He  said  of  Mr  Khan:  “I  just 
cannot  understand  why  he 
did  not  raise  his  concerns  ear- 
lier with  the  leaders  of  the 
school  choir." 

Mr  Khan,  who  is  known  as 
a devout  Muslim  and  is  orga- 
nising a school  pilgrimage  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  refused  to  com- 
ment yesterday. 
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Corrupt  MPs 
‘should  face 
7 years  jail’ 


The  Thursday  December  Igjgjg 


Labour  leader  recalls  boyhood  escape  attempt 


David  Hencka 
Westminster  Correspondent 


PS  should  face  up 
to  seven  years  In 
prison  if  they  are 
convicted  of  ac- 
cepting bribes  involving 
their  parliamentary  duties,  a 
Home  Office  consultation  doc- 
ument proposed  yesterday. 

The  document  — produced 
after  Lord  Nolan’s  inquiry 
into  Standards  of  Public  Life 
recommended  a review  of  the 
law  — says  there  are  serious 
drawbacks  in  the  present  sys- 
tem which  allows  MPs  to  be 
immune  from  prosecution 
under  the  1689  Bill  of  Rights. 

it  Is  published  as  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey,  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  for  Stan- 
dards. is  investigating  the 
“cash  for  questions"  affair 
after  the  collapse  of  the  libel 
action  brought  against  the 
Guardian  by  ex-minister  Neil 
Hamilton  and  lobbyist  Ian 
Greer.  Mr  Hamilton  and  fel- 
low minister,  Tim  Smith, 
were  both  accused  of  accept- 
ing cash  from  Mohamed  al- 
Fayed.  the  owner  of  Harrods, 
to  ask  parliamentary 
questions. 

The  cnmnitation  document 
is  critical  of  the  present  proce- 
dure which  prevents  prosecu- 
tion of  corrupt  MBs  or  others 
involved.  Three  options  for 
change  are  put  forward. 


One  would  make  MPs  sub* 
ject  to  criminal  la « by  intro- 
ducing a general  waiver  from 
the  protection  of  the  BOl  of 
Rights  in  cases  Involving 
bribery-  The  current  system 
of  allowing  MPs  to  choose 
whether  to  waive  their  rights 
is  deemed  unacceptable. 

The  second  would  leave 
Parliament  to  decide  by  reso- 
lutions which  breaches  of  be- 
haviour by  MPs  should  be  a 
matter  of  privilege  and  which 
should  go  to  the  courts. 

The  third  would  allow  the 
institution  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  an  MP  or 
peer  to  be  subject  to  a foil 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
or  House  of  Lords. 

“A  difficulty  with  this  op- 
tion is  that  it  might  be  seen 
| by  the  public  as  importing  a 
political  element  into  prose- 
cution dimensions."  says  the 
document 

"It  would  be  particularly 
difficult  presentationaliy  if  a 
decision  to  allow,  or  not  to 
allow,  a criminal  prosecu- 
tion were  seen  to  have  been 
taken  on  party  political 
lines.  There  could  be  a suspi- 
cion that  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  were  less  likely 
to  face  prosecution  than 
others." 

The  document  will  now  go 
to  the  Committee  of  Stan- 
dards and  Privileges  for  MPs 
to  consider  the  best  option  to 
pursue  next  year. 


Cherie  Booth,  wife  of  Tony  Blair,  tonring  a sports  complex  in  Peck  ham,  south  London,  yesterday.  Earlier,  he  defended  her  right  to  privacy 
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Mystery  Cassandra  column 
turns  its  fire  on  the  Mirror 


Kamal  Ahmed 


IT  HAS  blasted  both  Labour 
and  Conservatives.  Now, 


land  Conservatives.  Now, 
like  Frankenstein  turning  on 
his  maker,  a Cassandra 
column  has  aimed  Its  Ore  at 
the  Daily  Mirror,  the  news- 
paper that  brought  the  nation 
the  original  version. 

Yesterday  the  Tribune 
newspaper  published  the 
third  of  its  anonymous  Cas- 
sandra columns,  this  time 
said  to  be  written  by  a senior 
Mirror  journalist  It  attacks 
the  Mirror  for  being  "morally 
bankrupt",  for  slavishly 
aping  the  Sun  and  for  becom- 
ing “a  parody  of  itself”. 

Last  month  the  first 
column,  said  to  bare  been 
written  by  a senior  Labour 
MP,  said  Tony  Blair  would  be 
“isolated  and  weakened”  by 
the  end  of  next  year  and  face 
a leadership  challenge. 


The  second,  attributed  to  a 
senior  Conservative  MP,  at- 
tacked John  Major  for  being  I 
“terminally  Inadequate”.  . 

Press  efforts  to  identify  the 1 
authors  have  foiled. 

Cassandra  first  appeared  in 1 
the  Mirror  before  the  second 
| world  war.  Journalists  BOl 
Connor  and  later  Keith 
Waterhouse  wielded  tremen- 
dous influence  in  a column 
, that  attacked  politicians  and 
the  arts  establishment. 

The  Tribune  version  says: 
"Once  made  spectacularly  fi- 
nancially bankrupt  by  Robert 
Maxwell,  [the  Mirror]  has 
now  become  morally  bank- 
rupt . . . Old-fashioned  tabloid 
journalism  has  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  profit 
“lit  place  of  discursive 
articles  on  major  political  par- 
ties, read  ah  about  Paul  Gas- 
come'  amt  Oasis  — anything 
that  is  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
common  denominator.** 


Blair  grounded  on  flying  start 


Rebecca  Smtthers 
Political  Correspondent 


■fMONY  Blair  barely  had 

■ time  to  fasten  his 

■ seatbelt  before  the 

I stewardess  became 

■ suspicious. 

•T  don’t  think  I actually  saw 
your  boarding  pass,”  she  told 
the  nervous  passenger. 
“Don’t  tell  anyone,  but  I’m 
running  away,”  he  whis- 
pered, before  befog  booted  off 
This  was  not  the  leader  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Opposition  try- 
ing to  escape  from  the  manic 
world  of  Westminster,  but 
Blair  the  runaway,  14  years 
old  and  so  unhappy  at  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  his 
authoritarian  Scottish  board- 
ing school  that  he  tried  to  flee 
the  country. 


The  confession  of  his  esca- 
pade 30  years  ago  was 
in  a television  interview  last 
night  with.  Des  O’Connor,  and 
was  a revelation  even  to  his 
closest  aides  at  Westminster. 

Deposited  at  Newcastle 
station  by  his  parents  for  bis 
return  to  Fettes  College  , in 
Edinburgh,  the  young  Blair 
slipped  out  of  his  school 
clothes  and  went  to  Newcastle 
airport  Despite  having  no 
passport  and  no  airline  ticket 
he  evaded  security  checks 
and  was  only  discovered  on 
the  plane,  which  he  recalls 
might  have  been  going  to  the 

Rfthflmas 

“It  was  the  craziest  thing  I 
have  ever  done,”  he  admitted. 
“My  parents  saw  me  off  on 
the  train.  I went  down  the  car- 
riage and  got  off  the  other 
end,  went  into  the  gents’. 


changed  Into  my  casual  { Mr  Blair  remembers  his 


clothes  and  went  outside  the  days  at  Fettes  with,  little  affec- 


statian. 

“Newcastle  airport  in  those 


tion,  and  hated  the  notorious 
■Tagging"  system.  “The  rules 


days  was  not  quite  like  it  is  at  that  time  were  incredibly 
now.  I got  into  a group  of  strict,  when  you  had  to  polish 


‘It  was  the  craziest  thing  I ever  did. 
My  parents  were  pretty  upset1 


people  who  were  going  out  on 
to  a charter  flight  I think  it 
was  to  the  Bahamas. 

“I .snack  on  to  the  plane, 
and  we  were  about  to  take  off 
when  the  stewardess  said:  T 
don’t  think  I actually  saw 
your  boarding  pass’.” 

He  said  his  parents  were 
“pretty  upset,  but  they  were 
very  nice  about  it”. 


! other  boys’  shoes.  I didn’t  like 
that,”  he  said. 

Mr  Blair's  father  Leo  said 
yesterday- that  his  son  settled 
down  soon  after,  when  he  was 
moved  to  a more  liberal  bouse 
in  the  school 

His  former  housemaster, 
Eric  Anderson,  said  the 
j young  Blair  was “always  a bit 
of  a rebel”  and  added:  "I  do 


recall  the  incident  Tony  was 
eventually  delivered  by  car 
by  his  father.  As  technically 
be  wasn’t  yet  back  at  school, 
we  saw  it  as  a matter  for  bis 
, famOy." 

The  headmaster  of  Fettes. 
Malcolm  Thyme,  seemed  sym- 
pathetic to  the  young  Blair’s 
plight  In  a statement  last 
1 night  he  said:  “Fettes  was  a 
i pretty  tough,  authoritarian 
school  during  the  1960s  and  It 
is  understandable  that  some 
pupils  found  tbe  regime 
restrictive.” 

Newcastle  airport  threw  a 
spanner  in  the  works,  how- 
ever. by  claiming  that  they 
have  never  run  direct  charter 
flights  to  the  Bahamas.  And, 
pressed  to  clarify  Labour  pol- 
icy an  truancy,  education  and 
employment  spokesman 
David  Blunkett  said:  “We  do 


not  wish  to  be  drawn  Into 
this.” 

Mr  Blair’s  appearance  on 
the  TV  programme  provides 
tbe  latest  glimpse  Into  his 
past  and  the  more  personal 
side  of  his  life,  hat  on  the 
heels  of  his  slot  on  BBC  Radio 
4's  Desert  Island  Discs  last 
month,  when  his  record  selec- 
tion was  scrutinised  by  the 
media. 

Earlier  yesterday  he  was  in* 
terviewed  on  BBC  Radio  4's 
Woman’s  Hour,  when  he 
strongly  defended  the  right  of 
his  wife,  Cherie  Booth,  a bar- 
rister. and  their  three  chil- 
dren. to  privacy. 

“We  should  be  able  to  get  to 
the  stage  in  this  country 
where  people  can  run  for  pub- 
lic office  without  their 
spouse,  their  children,  being 
targets,”  he  said. 


Callaghan  defends  party’s  heritage 


Christmas 


Former  Prime  Minister  warns 
against  severing  union  links 


Ewen  MacAsfcSl,  Chief 
Political  Correspondorrt 


is  coming  and 


your  company's 


THE  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Lord  Callaghan,  yes- 
terday joined  the  ranks 
of  those  expressing  concern 
over  Tony  Blair’s  reform  of 
the  Labour  Party,  especially 
licks  with  trade  unions. 

In  a rare  interview,  Lord 
Callaghan,  who  headed  the 
last  Labour  government, 
warned  Mr  Blair  against 
breaking  the  party's  tradi- 
tional links  with  the  unions. 

In  a side-swipe  at  some  of 
the  modernisers,  he  pre- 
dicted their  room  for  man- 
ouevre  on  union  reform  will 
be  limited  by  the  many  party 
members  steeped  in  tbe  par- 
ty’s history  and  traditions. 

On  the  party's  approach  to 


law  and-  order,  he  accused 
Labour  spokesmen  of  accept- 
ing Tory  myths  that  his  ad- 1 
ministration  had  been  soft  on : 
crime:  “They  seem  to  bare  1 
been  brainwashed  by  Cooser- 1 
vative  propaganda  as  every- 1 
body  else  has  been.”  ■ 

Although  basically  in  sym- 1 
patby  with  much  of  Mr 
Blair’s  programme.  Lord  Cal- 
laghan, aged  84,  a right- 
winger, makes  several  awk- 
ward comments,  hot  least 
saying  that  he  is  unhappy 
with  the  distinction  between 
“old"  an&“new". Labour.  Hie 
defines  hiw-umlf  as  "original” 
Labour. 

He  joins  tbe  ranks  of  the 
former  Labour  leaders,  such 
as  the  late  Lord  Wilson  and 
tbe  former  foreign  secretary, 
Lord  Healey,  who  have  made 
life  difficult  for  their  succes- 


Lord  Callaghan 


sors.  By  contrast,  Michael 
Foot  and  Neil  Kinnock  have 
remained  intensely  loyal. 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Blair’s 
office  denied  last  night  that 
Lord  Callaghan  was  out  of  step 
with.  Mr  Blair:  “We  regard  it 


as  a supportive  interview.  He 
recognises  that  time  has 
moved  on.  different  conditions 
apply  now  and  the  same  poli- 
cies cannot  be  applied  as  at  his 
time.  There  is  an  evolving 
relationship  with  the  unions.” 

Lord  Callaghan,  speaking 
to  the  New  Statesman.  Is  most 
exercised  about  Labour's 
relations  with  the  unions, 
stating  unequivocally:  "I 
would  be  very  opposed  to 
breaking  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  trade  unions  and 
the  party.  And  I suspect  most 
party  members  would  agree. 

“It  is  part  of  our  heritage 
and  it  is  instinctive  in  the 
party  and  movement  that  we 
should  keep  the  link.  Anyone 
who  doesn’t  believe  that 
doesn’t  understand  our  his- 
tory or  the  natural  foundation 
of  our  party." 

There  is  widespread  suspi- 
cion in  the  unions  and  sec- 
tions of  the  party  that  Mr 
Blair  wants  to  go  much  fur- 
ther in  union  reform. 


PC  supplier  is 


getting  #at. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  50 
years  the  Red  Cross  is  to 
distribute  food  parcels 
In  the  UK.  The  recipients  trill 
be  destitute  asyiam  seekers 

in  London. 

The  charity  has  Identified 
300  people  wham  It  says  are 
feeing  severe  hardship  as  a 
result  of  government  legisla- 
tion withdrawing  benefits 
from  . certain  categories  car 


.The  parcels-,  containing 
tinned  fish,  sweetcorn.  kid- 
ney beans,  potatoes,  cheeses 
and  tea  and  coffee,  will  be 
handed  out  over  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year  to  refugees 


at  three  London,  day  centres 

beginning  tomorrow. . 

The  distribution  ba**  been 
organised  with  the  Refugee 
Council  and  the  Medical 
Foundation  for  the  Care  of 
Victims  of  Torture.  The 
£10,000  cost  win  be  met  by 
Red  Cross  emergency  fends. 
H is  the  first  time  the  Red 
Cross  has  taken  such  action 
in  the  UK  since  it  fed  people 
made  homeless  after  serious 
flooding  in  1947. 

The  charity’s  director  gen- 
eral. Mike  WhUlam,  said  the 
organisation  had  been  moni- 
toring the  situation  faced  by 
asylum  seekers.  He  said  fears 
expressed  to  the  Home  Office 
since  the  legislation,  came 
into  force  this  summer  bad- 


now  been  realised.  Under  a 
High  Court  ruling  in  October, 
-local  authorities  have  a duty 
to  provide  basic  assistance  to 
destitute  asylum  seekers 
under  the  1943  National  As- 
sistance Act  but  Mr  Whit  lam 
said  many  people  were  sur- 
viving on  one  meal  a day. 

He  said  the  organisation 
was  not  making  any  political 
statement  A Home  Office 
spokewoman  said  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  its  position  on 
benefits  and  asylum  seekers 
dear  In  the  summer. 

The  Medical  Foundation's 
director,  Helen  Bamber, 
the  Red  Cross  gesture  was  in- 
dicative Of  the  Crisis  far  in  P 
asylum  seekers. 

“Although  local  authorities 


are  now  required  to  provide 
basic  food  assistance,  some 
provide  accommodation  and 
nothing  else.  Some  of  our  cli- 
ents have  been  left  hungry 
and  severs!  have  attempted 
suicide.’* 

At  the  foundation’s  centre, 
the  cousin  of  a 56-year-old  So* 
mahan  woman  who  arrived 
m the  UK  two  months  ago  de- 
scribed how  his  relative  had 
regularly  gone  hungry. 

The  man.  who  did  not  want 
to  be  named,  said  he  and  his 
Jrife  had  attempted  to  support 
their  cousin  but  they  could 
not  manage.  “I  live  on  Income 
aipport  and  I have  five  chil- 
dren. She  is  an  old  woman, 
she  has  nowhere  to  go  and 
nothing  to  eat."  * 


Dell  corporate  prices  are  now  . even  leaner. 
Call  us  before  you  sign  a deal  with  anyone,  else. 


o 


01344  734667 


Ws  a Salvador  L,,.  .«««>■  u, « computer  a meltdown 
ofchaired,  weeping  plastic  with  bits  of  twisted  metm 
iirtfang  out  at  angles,  it  is  now  Exhibit  A in  the  MlCleum 
of  Bizarre  Dudc-asters.  But  each  mangled  computer 
carcass  Is  also  a success  story:  in  each  case,  ail  the 
data  on  the  hard  disk  was  recovered. 
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£20,000  damages  in  Virgin  case 


PR  man  wins 
libel  battle 
over  BA ‘dirty 
tricks’  book 

Sarah  Boseley  and  Patrick  Donovan  report 


BRIAN  Basham,  the 
former  head  of  PR  for 
British  Airways,  won 
libel  damages  of 
£20,000  yesterday  over  a book 
which  accused  him  of  spread- 
ing lies  about  the  rival  air- 
line, Virgin  Atlantic. 

Journalist  Martyn  Gregory 
alleged  in  his  book  Dirty 
Tricks  that  Mr  Basham  was 
behind  a smear  campaign  to 
undermine  Richard  Branson’s 
airline  five  years  ago.  After 
the  verdict,  Mr  Gregory  said  it 
was  “a  very  very  sad  day  for 
investigative  Journalism”.  He 
is  considering  an  appeal 
Mr  Justice  Ian  Kennedy  in 
the  High  Court  granted  Mr 
Basham  an  injunction  pre- 
venting further  distribution 
of  the  book.  The  author  and 
his  publishers,  Little,  Brown 
and  Company  (UK)  Ltd,  face 
estimated  costs  of  at  least 
£400,000. 

In  court,  Ronald  Th waites 
QC.  counsel  for  Mr  Gregory 
and  his  publishers,  who  de- 
nied libel  pleading  justifica- 
tion, said  Mr  Basham  was  the 
“principal  perpetrator  of  ma- 
licious deeds  aimed  at  desta- 
bilising’*  Virgin. 

Mr  Basham,  who  worked 
for  British  Airways  from  1985 
to  1993,  has  claimed  he  was 
made  the  scapegoat  by  BA 
following  its  capitulation,  in 
1993,  in  libel  proceedings 
brought  by  Virgin  and  Mr 
Branson.  Virgin  had  claimed 
BA  was  engaged  in  dirty 
tricks,  including  a smear 
campaign  in  the  press. 

Mr  Basham  denied  “trash- 
ing" Virgin  and  claimed  be 
had  tried  to  stop  BA’s  man- 
agement from  implementing 
“lots  of  wild  ideas  about  rub- 
bishing'’ the  airline. 

After  the  verdict,  Mr  Ba- 
sham, who  heads  financial  PR 
agency.  Warwick  Corporate, 
said:  “In  January  1993,  Rich- 
ard Branson  and  British  Air- 
ways combined  to  make  a 
statement  in  open  court  blam- 


ing me  for  being  part  of  a 
dirty  tricks  campaign.  How- 
ever. since  then  I have  been 
fighting  to  clear  my  name  and 
today  I have  succeeded.” 

But  Mr  Gregory  defend 
his  book,  ‘l  based  what  I said 
on  tapes  and  evidence.”  The 
jury  had  not  heard  from  any 
of  the  “regiments  of  people" 
to  whom  he  had,  spoken. 

Mr  Branson  was  alerted  to 
what  he  perceived  as  an  at- 
tempt by  BA  to  poach  his 
business  in  1991  whan  a direc- 
tor of  a British  design  com- 
pany due  to  fiy  back  from 
Tokyo  on  Virgin  Atlantic  was 
cold-called  by  a BA  sales  rep- 
resentative. Although  she 
was  surprised,  she  agreed  to 
change  her.  flight  to  BA  after 
being  promised  two  free 
flights  to  Paris. 

In  December  1991,  Mr  Bran- 
son wrote  an  open  letter  to 
BA’s  non-executive  directors 
Claiming  a task  force  had 
been  set  up  to  wage  a “dirty 
tricks”  battle  to  discredit  Vir- 
gin «nd  poach  Its  business. 

Allegations  were  then  made 
that  Mr  Basham’s  brief  as 
BA’s  public  relations  consul- 
tant was  to  rake  UP  damaging 
material  about  Mr  Branson 
which  could  be  used  to  destar 
billse  the  business.  The  Vir- 
gin ramp  Maimed  nfPjrec  had 

been  broken  into  and  private 
papers  taken.  BA  maintains  it 
has  never  been  involved  in 
any  unlawful  practices. 

Other  allegations  emerged, 
followed  by  the  leaking  of  a 48- 
page  dossier  an  Virgin  com- 
piled by  Mr  Basham.  Mr  Bran- 
son felt  it  was  intended  to 
discredit  him  as  it  contained 
details  of  an  apparent  investi- 
gation into  Heaven,  his  gay 
London  nightclub. 

Hie  claimed  attempts  were 
made  to  interest  journalists  in 
writing  a “discreditable"  story 
which  could  have  damaged 
Virgin’s  reputation.  Zh  court, 
Mr  Basham  said  his  report 
had  been  “fair  and  accurate”. 


Maverick 

outsider 

whose 

hard  graft 

brought 

success 


Patrick  Donovan 


Former  FR  for  British  Airways,  Brian  Basham,  after  his  victory  over  Martyn  Gregory, 
who  had  accused  him  of  spreading  lies  about  Virgin  Atlantic  photograph:  james  horton 


FROM  bis  regular  table 
at  the  Savoy  Grill  to  his 
Savlle  Bow  suits,  Brian 
Basham  is  almost  a parody 
of  the  City  spin  doctor.  His 
heyday  was  during  the 
eighties,  when  his  Broad 
Street  Associates  public 
relations  agency  played  a 
pivotal  rede  In  many  of  the 
biggest  takeover  deals. 

Mr  Basham,  aged  52, 
offered  a buccaneering 
style  of  spin  doctoring  per- 
fectly In  hme  with  the  ruth- 
less corporate  activity 
sweeping  the  City.  Acting 
for  the  likes  of  Robert  Max- 
well, the  Saatchls,  and 
Mohamed  A1  Fayed,  Mr 
Basham  won  a reputation 
for  winning  press  coverage 
favourable  to  bis  clients*  in- 
terests— crucial  to  winning 
a major  hostile  takeover. 

His  opulent  lifestyle  was 
no  different  to  that  of  his 
millionaire  clients.  Tet  he 
was  always  something  of  a 
maverick  outsider.  All  he 
has  achieved  conies  from 
hard  graft.  The  son  of  a 
south  London  butcher,  be 
passed  a handful  of  O 
levels,  and  worked  as  a bro- 
ker’s analyst  and  City  jour- 
nalist. He  is  a passionate 
Labour  supporter.  He 
founded  the  Common  Sense 
Club,  a dining  dub  of  anti- 
monarchists,  and  was  in- 
volved in  talks  to  refinance 
the  New  Statesman. 

But  he  foiled  to  realise 
that  his  brand  of  spin  doc- 
toring died  with  the  eight- 
ies. Clients  were  increas- 
ingly uncomfortable  with  a 
PR  man  whose  profile  was 
higher  than  theirs. 

His  court  victory  is  scant 
compensation  for  a reputa- 
tion which  for  more  than 
five  years  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  "dirty 
tricks”  controversy. 


Pairing  row 
roars  as  MP 
ends  deal 


Wcbael  White 
Pofitical  Editor 


JOHN  Major  was  last 
night  caught  up  in 
Westminster’s  double- 
pairing  row  when  the 
Welsh  Nationalist  leader, 
Dafydd  Wigley  MP,  wrote  to 
him  to  terminate  the  13  year 
arrangement  under  which  he 
acted  as  the  Prime  Minister’s 
informal  pair. 

As  whips  offices  squabbled 
over  Monday  night's  fisheries 

vote  and  Tuesday's  Opposi- 
tion win  on  the  Protection 
from  ffaraffisment  nni  Labour 
ynd  the  Liberal  Democrats 
looked  set  to  win  the  argu- 
ment that  they  were  cheated 
by  their  Tory  opposites  on 
Monday  — but  did  not  cheat 
back  the  next  day. 

What  surprised  both  sides 
on  Tuesday  was  that  a minor 
Labour  amendment  to  the 
anti-stalking  bill  — Imposing 
tighter  requirements  on 
offenders  to  take  counselling 
— was  carried  by  179  votes  to 
172.  Tory  whips  accused 
Labour  of  breaking  promises 
neither  to  oppose  the  bill  nor 
to  field  MPs  to  vote  who  were 
paired  that  night 
Labour  admits  that  Terry 
Rooney  and  John  Maxton 
broke  their  pairs,  as  did  Tory 
MPs  Julian  Brazier  and  Sir 
John  Cope.  But  they  did  not 
allow  up  to  12  more  Labour 
MPs  to  vote  in  breach  of  their 
pairing  and  claimed  several 
Tories  had  apologised  for  sug- 
gestions that  they  had 
Some  50  Tory  MPs  missed 
the  key  vote  with  explana- 
tions as  diverse  as  faulty 
pagers  and  Lord  Archer's 
Christmas  party.  What  minis- 
ters called  Labour  fraud. 
Labour  called  “complete  in- 
competence” by  the  Govern- 
ment, proof  of  the  slide  Into 
chaos  which  Tony  Blair 
wants  voters  to  see  as  the  nat- 
ural prelude  to  the  election. 

Unless  tempers  cool  dra- 
matically over  the  four  week 
Christmas  break  which  starts 
today,  the  run-up  to  the  elec- 
tion win  be  marked  by  guer- 
rilla warfare  designed  to  ex- 
haust a government  without  a 
Commons  majority  — and 
without  the  pairing  which  al- 


lows sick  or  busy  MPs  to  can- 
cel out  each  others'  votes. 

Mr  Major,  busy  most  nights 
in  his  official  capacity,  is  nor- 
mally exempt  hum  such  cal- 
culations. HiS  informal  pair- 
ing with  Mr  Wigley  made  it 
easier.  Last  night  Mr  Wigley 
backed  Labour  and  the  Lib 
Dems  in  the  row  — and  broke 
the  link. 

“There  appears  to  have 
been  nothing  less  than  a con- 
spiracy to  pervert  the  out- 
come of  the  votes  in  this 
Chamber."  he  said-  “If  that 
sort  of  thing  is  going  to  go  on 
with  impunity,  isn’t  it  a green 
light  for  people  to  follow  the 
same  sort  of  practices  in 
future?” 

Tory  whips  have  been  un- 
apologetic  for  letting  their 
colleague,  Derek  Conway. 


‘An  apparent 
conspiracy  to 
pervert  outcome 
of  the  votes* 
Labour  claims 


pair  the  same  three  absentees 
with  three  Labour  and  three 
Lib  Dems  before  Monday's 
vote,  sharp  practice  as  other 
Conservatives  unhappily  ad- 
mit It  was  up  to  “bad  losers” 
in  rival  parties  to  check  their 
figures,  they  said. 

One  defence  they  did  not 
offer,  puzzled  veterans  noted, 
was  that  Tories  only  count 
formal  pairs  involving  Labour 
MPs,  not  minor  parties. 

As  the  anti-stalking  hill 
completed  its  two-day  passage 
through  the  Commons,  the 
result  of  Mr  Blair’s  promise 
to  ease  it  through,  ministers 
said  they  will  reverse  the 
amendment  In  the  Lords.  A 
Labour  attempt  to  establish 
an  offence  of  stalking  in  Scot- 
land — which  the  hill  does  not 
cover  — was  defeated. 

The  Speaker  declined  to 
enter  the  row.  Labour  left- 
winger, Dennis  Skinner,  who 
has  always  refused  a pair, 
said:  “I  don't  believe  in  this 
pairing  system  — I regard  it 
as  organised  truancy." 


Greens  attack  EU  go-ahead  for 
genetically  modified  crops 


Stephen  Bate*  InBrusseis 

Greenpeace  last 
night  threatened 
legal  action  against 
the  European  Union 
following  a decision  In  Brus- 
sels to  allow  genetically  modi- 
fied maize  to  be  Imported 
from  the  United  States. 

The  decision  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission,  which 
headed  off  a further  damaging 
trade  row  with  the  US,  came 
in  the  face  of  opposition  from 
the  governments  of  most 
member  states,  including 
Britain.  , ^ _ _ 

The  EU  has  dithered  for 
months  over  admitting  the 
maize  because  of  concerns 
about  its  potential  effect  on 
human  and  animal  health. 

The  cereal,  produced  by  the 
chemical  giant  Ciba  Geigy, 
contains  a bacterial  marker 
gene  which  increases  the 
plants’  resistance  to  pests  and 


Rrtt  Bjerregaard;  no  concern 

disease,  hut  is  also  resistant 
to  the  antibiotic  ampicfllin, 
which  is  used  in  animal  and 
human  medicines.  The  go- 
ahead  for  the  modified  maize 
to  be  exported  to  Europe  is 


now  expected  to  double  the 
company’s  share  of  the  world 
corn  market 

Although  the  gene  is  eradi- 
cated by  processing,  some  en- 
vironmentalists and  scien- 
tists have  claimed  that  it 
could  enter  the  food  chain 
through  animal  feed. 

The  commission  followed 
scientific  advice  from  three 
committees  that  the  modified 
maize  was  safe  to  eat  It  will 
also  now  be  allowed  to  be 

grown  In  Europe,  although 
only  France  has  said  it  wants 
permission  to  do  so. 

Dismissing  the  safety  con- 
cerns, Ritt  BJerregaard.  the 
Danish  environment  commis- 
sioner, said:  “The  scientific 
advice  provided  a sufficiently 
strong  basis  to  go  ahead  and 
approve  this  product" 

The  question  of  whether  the 
grain  should  be  separately  la- 
belled in  foodstuff  was  post- 
poned until  next  year. 

The  decision  has  come  in 


Jacques  Santen  trade  pledge 

the  nick  of  time  for  the  US. 
which  has  a $500  million 
annual  com  trade  With  the 

EU.  Subsidised  grain  ship- 
ments are  to  start  shortly 
from  this  year’s  harvest  and 


the  modified  maize  — which 
forms  about  0.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  US  crop  — has  not  been 
separated  out  Nor  can  it  be 
detected  without  scientific 
analysis. 

The  move  does  reduce  one 
potential  source  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  EU  and  US,  whose 
relations  are  already  strained 
because  of  Congress's  attempt 
to  penalise  European  compa- 
nies trading  with  regimes  it 
does  not  like,  such  as  Cuba, 

Libya  and  Iran. 

Last  week  Jacques  San  ter, 
the  EU  president  is  under- 
stood to  have  promised  Presi- 
dent Clinton  that  the  embargo 
on  genetically  modified  maize 
would  be  lifted. 

Louise  Gale,  Greenpeace's 
spokeswoman  in  Brussels 
said:  “They  have  made  a big 
mistake.  We  are  going  to  call 
on  member  states  to  stop  this 
coming  into  their  countries 
and  to  take  the  commission  to 
court’’ 


Gene  swapping  that  engineers  big  returns 


tic  engineering:  what 

IERS  and  plant-breeders 
to  “cross”  crop  plants 
they  arrived  at  one 
L that  was  better-fruiting 
nore  resistant  to  pests 
others.  Now  geneticists 
fv  individual  genes  that 
no  oT  these  things  in  one 
snip  them  out  and  paste 
into  another  plant 
i already  does  Others. 

: a crime  against 
■e? 

e seems  to  have  been 


swapping  genes  around  for 
the  whole  of  evolution. 

Is  genetically-engineered 
food  good  for  you? 

It’s  good  for  big  business.  Her- 
bicide resistant  strains  of 
soya  and  maize  enable  grow- 
ers to  obtain  more  yield  for 
less  investment  In  chemicals. 
Are  genetically-modified 
crops  bad  for  you? 

The  Food  and  Drink  Federa- 
tion of  the  UK  tb-ls  summer 
began  assuring  anyone  who 
would  listen  that  the  UK  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Novel 


Foods  and  Processes  had  con- 
cluded that  the  soyabeans  in 
question  "were  equivalent  to 
any  other  soya  beans  and 
were  therefore  safe  to  use.” 
Why  the  fuss  now,  and 
about  these  two? 

Because  both  are  used  for 
enormous  numbers  of  things, 
from  the  gum  on  stamps  to 
the  curd  in  Chinese  soups. 
Genetically-modified  forms  of 
both  are  likely  to  be  sold  in 
bulk  and  mixed  with  ordinary 
maize  and  soya  before  going 
into  manufactured  products. 


And  they  are  only  the  first  in 
a whole  flood  of  genetically- 
amended  plants  about  to  ar- 
rive in  the  shops. 

Such  as? 

Potatoes  with  a higher  starch 
content;  raspberries  that 
ripen  more  slowly.  More  ex- 
otic plans  include  taking  the 
“antifreeze”  gene  out  of  a 
flounder  and  stick  it  in  toma- 
toes to  make  them  more  frost- 
resistant 

Are  there  no  dangers? 

Yes.  Engineered  plants  could 
escape  and  themselves  be- 


come weeds.  And  genes  put 
into  one  strain  of  plants  could 
be  transferred  to  plants 
which  would  be  better  off 
without  them.  Who  wants 
herbicide-resistant  thistles? 
Can  the  research  be 
stopped? 

No.  Biotechnology  is  a huge 
Investment  with  hardly  any 
products  on  the  market. 
World  population  is  growing 
at  90  million  a year,  but  areas 
under  cultivation  are  shrink- 
ing. So  farmers  need  more 
yield  from  the  same  land. 


‘Knee-jerk’  law  reduces 
pit  bull  terrier  menace 


Abm  Trawls 
Home  Affair*  Editor 


THE  much  maligned  Dan- 
gerous Dogs  Act  1991, 
often  held  up  as  the 
worst  example  of  knee-jerk 
legislation,  largely  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  the 
menace  of  pit  bull  terriers,  an 
all-party  group  of  MPs  said 
yesterday. 

About  430  pit  bulls  have 
been  destroyed  under  the  leg- 
islation and  vets  believe  that 
thousands  more  have  died. 
The  MPs  say  the  “largely 

unsung”  success  of  the  legis- 
lation, introduced  by  Kenneth 
Baker  when  he  was  home  sec- 
retary, means  it  is  time  to 
relax  some  of  its  harsher  mea- 
sures such  as  its  mandatory 
death  penalty,  and  introduce 
“ball”  for  dogs  awaiting  trial. 

The  MPs  on  the  Commons 
home  affairs  select  committee 
claim  the  wwnHrmnn  estimate 
for  the  number  of  pit  bull  ter- 
riers in  Britain  was  10,000 
when  the  law  was  introduced 
after  a spate  of  highly  publi- 


cised attacks  by  pit  bull  terri- 
ers On  children 

The  law,  put  on  the  statute 
book  within  four  weeks,  was 
supposed  to  eliminate  the 
ownership  and  breeding  of  pit 
bulls  used  “for  criminal  or 
anti-social  purposes”. 

It  led  to  the  registration  of 
8.600  dogs  which  have  to  be 
muzzled  and  leashed  in  a pub- 
lic place,  neutered,  tattooed 
and  insured.  Unregistered 
dogs  must  be  destroyed. 

In  their  inquiry  report, 
MPs  say  the  number  of  regis- 
tered dogs  had  fallen  to  3,500 
by  October  this  year.  “These 
figures  suggest  dearly  that 
the  act  has  been  instrumental 
in  reducing  the  population  of 
pit  bull  terriers  very  substan- 
tially.*' 

The  Metropolitan  police 
said  officers  now  rarely  faced 
a menacing  pit  bull  when  car- 
rying out  a drugs  raid.  Vets 
and  the  RSPCA  said  in  their 
evidence  there  had  been  a 
dramatic  fan  in  the  number  of 
dogs  being  attacked  by  pit 
bulls. 

“We  are  in  no  doubt  that 


the  protection  of  the  public 
requires  strong  legislation  to 
govern  the  ways  that  dogs 
may  behave  and  to  force 
owners  to  control  their  dogs,“ 
the  MPs  conclude. 

“The  Dangerous  Dogs  Act 
1991,  although  passed  and 
brought  into  force  rapidly, 
has  been  an  important  mea- 
sure In  achieving  this.  It  is 
not  perfect  hut  we  do  not  ac- 
cept all  the  adverse  comment 
it  has  received  from  critics, 
mostly  dog  owners. 

“It  has  largely  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  breeding  and 


holding  of  pit  bull  terriers  for 
criminal  or  anti-social  pur- 
poses, which  was  causing  in- 
creasing concern  to  both  the 
public  and  the  police.” 

• A dog  condemned  to  death 
was  never  given  a fair  trial  by 
a magistrate,  two  High  Court 
judges  ruled  yesterday.  They 
quashed  a Wells  Street,  cen- 
tral Loudon,  magistrate's 
finding  that  Elsa,  owned  by 
Leslie  Crabbe,  of  south-west 
London,  was  a pit  bull  terrier, 
and  ordered  a retrial  by  a dif- 
ferent magistrate. 


Man  jailed  for  killing  wife  in  ‘no  body1  trial 

JS  BUSINESSMAN  was  yes- 
#%lerday 


jailed  for  life  for 
murdering  his  wife  li  years 
ago  even  though  her  body  was 
never  found.  It  is  only  the 
fourth  time  this  century  that 
anyone  has  been  convicted  of 
murder  in  an  English  court 
without  a corpse. 

Insurance  broker  Russell 
Causley  killed  his  wife  Veron- 
ica because  “she  was  in  the 
way”  after  he  moved  his 
young  mistress  into  the  mari- 
tal home  In  1985,  Winchester 
crown  court  heard. 

He  hid  her  body  so  well 


that  it  has  never  been  found 
and  he  boasted  to  a friend  he 
did  it  “better  than  an  Agatha 
Christie  murder”. 

The  jury  returned  its  ver- 
dict on  Cau&ley,  aged  53.  after 

hearing  that  he  had  confessed 
to  three  inmates  while  Jailed 
for  faking  his  own  death  in  an 
£800,000  insurance  fraud. 

He  told  one  inmate  he  had 
gassed  Veronica  and  dis- 
solved her  body  in  acid.  He 
described  to  another  how  he 
had  got  two  men  to  take  her 
body  to  a cemetery. 

While  at  Ford  open  prison 


in  West  Sussex  he  asked  an- 
other prisoner,  Andrew  Mur- 
phy, if  it  were  possible  to  be 
convicted  of  murder  without 
a body.  He  then  confessed  to 
murdering  his  wife. 

He  hatched  his  plan  after  his 

lover  moved  into  the  family 

home  while  his  wife  and  teen- 
age daughter,  Samantha,  were 
still  living  there.  Mr  Anthony 
Donne,  QC.  prosecuting;  told 
the  court  “He  murdered  her 
because  she  was  in  the  way. 
His  marriage  had  broken  down 

and  he  was  involved  with  an- 
other woman," 


News  in  brief 


Matthew  Harding 
leaves  £200m 

ssasss: 


Care  workers  suspended 

TWO  male  care  workers  have  1 


services  department  as  police  continue  Investigations  Into  claims 
of  abuse  at  a farmer  councfl-run  children's  home.  The  suspen- 
sions confirmed  by  Cardiff  county  council  yesterday  follow  a 
recent  allegation  by  a young  person  who  was  in  care  several  years 
am. 

Soufo  Wales  detectives  are  already  Investigating  complaints  of 
abuse  at  foe  TaffVale  children’s  home  in  CanLffbetween  1988  and 
1981,  when  it  dosed. 

marie  to  the  advertiser  within  the  show.  — Andrew  Cuff 

Trust  suspended 

The  Charity  Commission  has  stopped  the  Hope  Cancer  Trust 
from  flmd  raisingand  frozen  itshank  accounts.  The  trust  is  an 

unregistered  charity  operating  mainly  in  the  North-west  The 

rfiitri iliftdifvn  rHapm  it  Iirr  lipid  linKroncoH  ctrcct  pnllfvKAnc  tnorln 

BT  funds  TV  show 

UQfiT  prrtgrfrqtnment  Kh«w  hosted  by  Phillip  Schofield  Is  to 

frTOpyi  the  first  peak  time  itv  programme  to  be  fiindedcom- 
detdy  by  advertisers  in  a deal  agreed  with  BritiShTdecom. 

BT  and  Carlton  said  Now  We're  Talking,  to  be  shown  on 
Decembers,  would  notiower  standards  or  open  the  way  for 
advertisers  to  control  schedules.  Cariton  said  it  had  ensured  the 
programme  fell  within  Independent  Television  Commission's 
guidelines,  whfcih  state  there  can  be  no  promotional  reference 

yifiimi irviimj  auogm  u iinn  ucm  succl  1111  J » *11?,  uiniin 

unauthorised  payments  to  collectors,  and  submitted  Questionable 
information  in  an  application  to  become  registered.  — David 
BrlntBe 

_ 

Fewer  pass  written  L-test 

RAISING  the  pass  mark  of  the  new  written  part  of  the  driving  test 
has  led  to  a fall  in  the  success  rate,  it  was  revealed  yesterday.  The 
pass  rate  was  around  85  per  cent  when,  examinees  had  to  answer 

correctly  26  out  of  35  questions  when  the  theory  test  was  intro- 
duced last  July. 

But  since  October,  when  the  pass  mark  went  up  to30  correct 
answers,  the  pass  rate  has  fallen  to  about  60  per  cent  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  Driving  Standards  Authority. 

From  January  1,  candidates  will  have  to  pass  their  theory  test 
before  being  allowed  to  apply  fora  practical  driving  test 


Rambling  with  a bang 

THE  MinistiyofDefeiice  has  had  to  reprint  a booklet  for  ramblers 

after  one  of  the  maps  reccsnmended  walking  through  an  army 
missile  testing  range. 

In  the  booklet  published  by  the  MdD’s  Estate  Organisation,  a 

map  showing  two  pathways  naming  past  areas  at 
CampatLiphook,  Hampshire,  where  live  ammunition  and  bombs 

are  regularly  tested,  stated  the  routes  were  “safe  at  all  times." 

Reprinting  the  leaflet  after  the  blunder  has  cost  the  army  ssr  Qnn 
after  260,000  of  the  booklets  were  incorrectly  printed. 
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Decision  angers  anti-smoking  campaigners 

EU  supports  small 
tobacco  farmers 
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Stephen  BatM  in  Brussels 


THE  European  Com- 
mission came  down 
firmly  on  the  side  of 
peasant  tobacco  Burn- 
ers yesterday  with  a decision 
to  pay  them  subsidies  70 
times  greater  than  the 
amount  the  European  Union 
allocates  to  fighting  smoking. 

After  a heavy  lobbying  cam- 
paign by  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. a huge  demonstration  by 

farmers  and  weeks  of  argu- 
ment among  officials,  the  20 
commissioners  voted  heavily 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  sub- 
sidies, even  though  they  will 
also  step  up  the  campaign  to 
encourage  people  not  to 
smoke. 

The  decision  gives  the  esti- 
mated 135,000  growers, 
mainly  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
subsidies  of  about  £800  mil- 
lion a year  for  their  low-grade 
tobacco.  It  means  80  per  cent 
of  their  income  will  come  in  a 
cheque  from  the  EU.  The  cam- 
paign against  smoking  will  i 
receive  Just  £12  million. 

Only  two  of  the  20  commis- 
sioners supported  a phasing 
out  of  EU  support  for  tobacco 
production.  Jacques  Santer, 
the  Commission  president, 
had  earlier  made  it  dear  that 
he  believed  it  was  not  the 
right  time  for  such  a drastic 
move. 

The  Commission  has  lim- 


ited powers  to  intervene  as  | 
legislation  against  «nnfciwg  ; 
remains  the  prerogative  of] 
member  states. 

At  a tense  press  conference, 
Fadraig  Flynn,  the  Irish 
social  affairs  commissioner 
who  has  campaigned  for  the 
subsidies  to  be  phased  out, 
was  clearly  annoyed  with  his 
fellow  commissioner  Franz 
FLscbJer.  in  charge  of  agricul- 
tural matters,  who  had  se- 
cured the  continuation  of  the 
funding. 

“Or  course  I am  unhappy 
with  the  result  today.  I be- 
lieve there  Is  a clear  contra- 
diction to  EU  policy.  Half  a 
mmion  people  in  Europe  die 
from  the  effects  of  smoking 
each  year.  This  is  the  single 
biggest  cause  of  preventable 
death  in  the  community.”  Mr 
Flynn  said. 

Beside  him,  a more  com- 
posed Mr  Fischler  said: 
“More  than  150,000  families  in 
the  EU  depend  on  tobacco 
production.  Let’s  be  clear 
about  it  we  cannot  offer  them 
an  alternative:  most  of  their 
holdings  are  less  than  a hect- 
are in  size  and  there  is  no  al- 
ternative crpp  in  Europe  that 
could  be  substituted. 

“I  do  not  imagine  anyone 
would  stop  smoking  because 
the  EU  refuses  to  provide  aid 
to  tobacco  growing.  The  only 
possible  consequence  would 
be  more  tobacco  would  be 

imported.” 


Mr  Flynn  retorted:  "If  you 
provide  substantial  subsidies, 
it  reduces  the  price  of  the 
product" 

Although  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced in  eight  of  the  15  mem- 
ber states,  the  Italians  and  ; 
Greeks  produce  the  over- 1 
whelming  majority  of  the 
crop,  an  unspecified  amount 
of  it  unfit  for  use.  European- 
grown  tobacco  provides  about 
23  per  cent  of  the  European 
market. 

Officials  in  favour  of  reduc- 
ing subsidies  claimed  the 
Commission  was  reverting  to 
its  traditional  support  for  pro- 
ducer interests  rather  thqiy 
the  public’s. 

Thousands  of  peasant  farm- 
ers congregated  in  Brussels 
earlier  this  week  to  protest  at 
any  reduction  in  their 
subsidies. 

The  Commission  is  propos- 
ing to  reassign  its  subsidies 
towards  Banners  producing 
higher  quality  tobacco  — 
which  will  mean  fewer  may 
qualify  for  aid  — and  will 
offer  some  help  for  growers 
who  diversify  into  other 
crops. 

Its  rather  lower  level  sup- 
port for  the  anti-smoklng 
campaign  will  consist  of  ex- 
horting member  states  to  step 
up  measures  to  discourage 
cigarette  smoking  by  increas- 
ing taxation  and  reducing  the 
tar  content  in  the  tobacco  on 
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The  British  singer,  Charlotte  CaveUe,  tops  the  bin  in  the  Folies  Mnsicales  inaugural  show  at  the  Royal  Palace,  which  looms  incongruously  from  the 
tiny  Alsatian  village  of  KJirwfllar  (below)  photooraw*  johwmooocr 


Entertainers  campaign 
for  the  right  to  rest 


Sequins  shine  among  the  beetroots 


Pant  Webster  In  Paris 


Thousands  of  actors, 
musicians,  stagehands 
and  television  produc- 
tion staff  will  put  on  a 
national  street  show  today  to 
protect  the  right  to  rest 
Rehearsals  have  been  going 
on  for  more  than  a week1 
marked  by  theatre  sit-ins,  at- . 
tempts  to  block  traffic  and ' 
roadshows  to  win  public  sup- 
port for  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry’s unique  employment 
conditions.  Protest  leaders, 
who  have  read  out  their  de- 
mands to  audiences- **at 
theatres  throughout  the 
country,  said  they  were  pre- 
paring new  forms  of  protest  to 
add  colour  to  traditional 
marches,  as  talks  begin  on 
unemployment  pay. 

Encouraged  by  a govern- 
ment determined  to  cut  wel- 
fare deficits,  employers  will 
tell  trade  unions  that  “resting 
allowances”  have  become  too 
expensive  since  they  were 
fixed  30  years  ago.  Under 
present  conditions,  freelances 
are  entitled  to  a year’s  dole  of 
up  to  £2,000  a month  if  they 
have  worked  507  hours, 
roughly  equal  to  three 
months'  engagements. 

The  deal  results  in  payouts 
of  more  than  £300  minion  a 
year  and  is  considered  a dis- 


guised subsidy  to  the  cultural 
industry.  Last  year,  resting 
money  was  paid  to 

40.000  people,  including  12,000  1 
musicians,  5.500  actors,  4700 
photographers  and  nearly 

12.000  television,  theatre  and 

cinema  technicians. 

The  official  employment 
fund,  Unedic,  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  workers’  and  em- 
ployers’ contributions,  wants 
the  minimum  number  of 


*We  want  to  show 
that  a country 
without  culture  is 
a dead  country’ 


working  hours  to  be  raised  to 
676  which  would  exclude 
thousands  of  temporary  staff 
already  threatened  by  an 
explosion  in  casual  i 
employment 

Since  the  partial  privatisa- 
tion of  state  television  six 
years  ago,  the  number  of 
showbusiness  workers  receiv- 
ing resting  pay  has  doubled. 
Thousands  of  permanent  Jobs 
have  been  cKrae  away  with 
even  in  nationalised 
industries. 

Although  the  increase  in 
casual  labour  has  led  to 


abuse,  with  both  workers  and 
employers  negotiating  dubi- 
ous contracts  to  obtain  the 
507  hours,  protests  over  the 

right  to  a year's  paid  rest  has 
opened  the  wider  issue  of  the 
government’s  cultural  policy. 

The  Socialist  Party  first 
secretary,  Lionel  Jospin,  said 
creative  opportunities  would 
be  reduced  farther  next  year 
because  the  cultural  budget 
would  fall  by  9 per  cent  de- 
spite Jacques  Chirac’s  elec- 
tion promise  to  fix  spending 
at  i per  cent  of  the  national 
budget 

Interest  is  also  focused  on 
the  former  culture  minister. 
Jack  Lang,  whose  actress 
daughter,  Valerie,  is  a leader 
of  the  movement 

As  she  prepared  for  today's 
protest,  she  said  she  was 
dreaming  or  a national  march 
which  would  dose  museums, 
libraries,  cinemas,  book- 
shops. television  stations  and , 
theatres. 

“I  really  believe  that  the 
state  wants  to  cheapen  the 
cultural  level  of  the  elector- 
ate.” she  added.  "Without 
subsidies,  creators  will  die 
out  and  without  culture  there 
is  no  freedom  to  think.  And 
without  freedom  of  thought 
violence  win  reign.  We  want 
to  show  that  a country  with- 
out culture  is  a dead 
country.” 


A dying  town  in  rural  France's  Protestant 
hinterland  is  staging  a topless  comeback, 
writes  Paul  Webster  in  Kirrwiiler 


A THIN  evening  fog  | 
spread  across  the 
tiny  Alsatian  vil- 
lages set  in  a flat 
landscape  among  acres  of 
desolate  beetroot  fields. 

Just  when  it  seemed  that 
all  life  had  sneaked  indoors 
and  closed  the  shutters, 
multi-coloured  lights  on  a 
shining  white  building 
broke  the  darkness. 

On  the  boundaries  of 
Kirrwiiler,  a village  of  only 
450  people,  the  l.OOOeeat 
concert  hall  of  the  newly 
built  Royal  Palace  was 
being  prepared  for  dinner 
and  a Lido-style  topless 
Christmas  show  for  850 
workers  from  a farm  equip- 
ment firm.  By  the  time  its 
10-month  season  ends  in 
the  summer,  nearly  140,000 
visitors  will  have  made  a 
similar  pilgrimage  to  a 
theatre  whose  only  serious 
French  rivals  are  in  Paris. 

The  inaugural  revue, 
called  Folies  Mnsicales 
Show,  was  directed  and 
choreographed  by  two  Brit- 
ons, Michael  Smith  and 
Roland  Brine,  and  stars  a 
British  singer,  Charlotte 
CaveUe.  There  are  three 
British  dancers  in  the  top- 
less troupe,  bnt  although 
Kirrwiiler  pays  Las  Vegas 
and  Sun  City  fees  to  attract 
stars,  this  is  very  much  a 
regional  affair. 

Apart  from  a few  visitors 
from  Germany  to  the  east 
and  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg to  the  north,  the 
Royal  Palace  depends  on 
local  audiences  Cram  one  of 


the  strictest  Protestant 
areas  ofRurope. 

If  the  moral  watchdogs 
are  absent  and  the  pastor 
keeps  his  counsel,  this  is 
because  the  topless  show  is 
the  only  hope  of  saving  a 
dying  rural  community. 

It  has  taken  nearly  50 
years  for  the  nundc  hall  to 
grow  from  a popular  rural 
inn  into  a family  business 
which  risked  a £2.5  million- 
plus  investment  in  the  new 


Tm  local  and  know 
what  they  like.  : 
They’re  not  afraid 
of  bawdiness* 


building,  decor,  costumes 
and  salaries.  The  owner, 
Pierre  Meyer,  aged  44,  is 
the  son  of  the  village  pri- 
mary schoolmaster. 

“My  mother  was  the  real 
powerhouse  behind  develop- 
ing the  PTrfarhiiTiTnwit  Side,” 
Mr  Meyer  said.  “When  I 
took  charge,  my  father 
couldn’t  understand  why  l 
wanted  to  change  our  profit- 
able weekend  dance  formula 
but  my  mother,  who  still 
works  with  me,  encouraged 
me  to  strike  out.” 

This  season’s  seats  were 
sold  out  before  the  opening; 
Prices  — £30  all-in  — are 
about  a third  of  Kirr- 
wiUer’s  Paris  rivals. 

Mr  Meyer  likes  to  give 
the  impression  of  a relaxed. 


modest  host,  playing  down 
his  gifts  as  an  impresario, 
although  he  points  out  that 
attempts  to  copy  his  suc- 
cess have  always  flopped. 
He  chooses  the  theme  of  his 
revue  and,  to  open  the  new 
theatre,  he  spotted  Ms 
CaveUe,  a former  Royal 
College  of  Music  student, 
singing  in  Berlin. 

“I  was  given  my  first 
contract  for  Cats  in  Ham- 
burg almost  immediately 
after  leaving  the  college, 
and  have  been  in  Germany 
since  then,”  she  said. 
“After  Berlin,  Alsace  was  a 
bit  of  surprise.  Kirrwiiler 
is  such  a remote  place  that 
my  parents  thought  they 
had  lost  their  way  when 
they  drove  here.” 

The  ginger  was  asked  to 
choose  songs  from  her  musi- 
cal comedy  repertoire  as 
centrepieces  for  a bill  which 
includes  a contortionist, 
magicians  and  a dare-devil 
motorcycle  act.  But,  with 
building  going  on,  Mr 
Meyer  had  to  call  an  outside 
producers  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  factory  and  pen- 
sioners’ clubs  that  make  up 
most  of  his  custom  were  not 
bowled  over  by  the  Broad- 
way-style  routines . 

Roxane  Roslni,  the 
show’s  dominating  hostess 
whose  extravagant  costume 
is  a key  part  afKirrwiUer’s 
sequined  glamour,  said 
there  was  hostile  whistling 
when  the  revue  opened. 

‘ 4 Amerl can-style  musical 
comedy  has  never  been  a 
real  success  in  Prance,  es- 
pecially as  tire  songs  are  in 
English,”  Ms  Rosfoi  said. 
‘Tm  a local  girl  and  know 
what  these  people  like. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  a hit 
of  bawdiness. 

“The  older  ones  have 
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only  experienced  the  war  r 
and  hard  work  and  have 


not  even  visited  Fails.  They 
want  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  and  see  what  they've 
been  missing.  Topless  dan- 
cers don’t  shock  them.” 


The  Royal  Palace,  which 
has  more  than  70  full-time 
staff,  is  being  expanded 
ready  for  next  season’s 
show,  an  Alsatian  Holiday 
on  Ice.  A casino  could  de- 
velop alongside  hopes  tbat 
Strasbourg.  30  miles  away.  | 


could  become  the  European 
Union's  permanent  capital. 

“Deauville’s  casino 
owner  has  been  to  see  me  to 
talk  things  over,”  Mr 
Meyer  said.  “There  appear 
to  be  no  real  problems 
standing  in  the  way.” 

Whether  Kirrwlller’s  two 
churches  would  swallow 
this  step  closer  to  Las  Ve- 
gas Is  anyone’s  guess,  but  it 
would  need  a brave  priest 
to  oppose  the  best  hope  of 
saving  the  place. 


Islam  on  the  march 


Turks  welcome  Teachers  and  students  fear 
Rafsaqjanl  second  Iranian  revolution 


Chris  Nutted  In  Ankara 


Relations  between 
Turkey  and  its  closest 
ally,  the  United  States, 
will  take  another  dive  today 
when  its  first  Islamist  prime 
minister,  Necxnettin  Erbakan, 
welcomes  his  Muslim 
"brother”.  President  Ha- 
sheml  Rafeanjani  of  Iran,  on  a 
three-day  visit. 

The  event  represents  an- 
other strike  by  Mr  Erbakan 
against  the  United  States' 
"dual  containment”  policy 
aimed  at  Isolating  Tran  and 
Iraq.  The  leader  of  the  pro- 
Islamic  Welfare  Party  has 
promised  his  supporters  he 
will  strengthen  ties  with  the 

Muslim  world. 

At  the  weekend,  he  snubbed 
the  European  Union,  refusing 
an  invitation  to  (fine  with 
leaders  in  Dublin.  In  Septem- 
ber, he  dodged  a meeting  with 
the  American  defence  secre- 
tary, William  Perry,  who  was 
visiting  Ankara.  Last  week, 
the  US  state  department  said 
it  would  be  greatly  concerned 
if  Turkey  signed  a defence  in- 
dustry cooperation  deal  with 
Iran. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr  Erbakan 
told  the  “visiting  Iranian 
transport  minister:  “Cooper- 
ation between  Turkey  and 
Iran  in  .the  defence  industry 
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sector  is  in  the  interests  of 
both  countries.”  That  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Turkey's 
membership  of  Nato,  he 
added. 

Mr  Erbakan  visited  Tehran 
in  August,  his  first  big  for- 
eign trip.  He  was  there  for  the 
signing  of  a £12.5  billion  deal 
for  Iran  to  supply  natural  gas  i 
along  a pipeline  yet  to  be 
bnDr. 

His  visit  came  a week  after 
President  nintwi  initialled  a 
bill  threatening  sanctions 
against  anyone  investing  In 
Iran’s  energy  industry  be- 
cause of  the  country's 
sponsorship  of  terrorism. 
Turkey  is  facing  an  energy 
crisis  and  wants  to  boost 
trade  with  its  neighbours. 

But  the  secular  pro-West- 
em  establishment  which  still 
dominates  Turkish  society  is 
uneasy  about  closer  relations 
with  Iran. 

Turkey  also  signalled  this 
week  it  would  request  exemp- 
tion from  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  de- 
spite the  relief  it  would  now 
be  getting  through  Resolution 
966.  the  ofl-for-food  deal. 

Mr  Erbakan  has  also  an- 
nounced the  end  of  Operation 
Provide  Comfort,  the  five- 
year-old  mission  to  protect 
the  mainly  Kurdish  region  of 
northern  Iraq  from  President 
Saddam  Hussein. 


A conservative  backlash  by  the  clerical 
leadership  is  being  felt  on  the  campuses, 
writes  John  Lancaster  in  Tehran 


A YOUNG  undergraduate 
says  he  no  longer  speaks 
in  class  for  fear  that 
something  he  says  will  land 
him  in  jafL  A professor  frets 
that  his  contacts  with  West- 
ern academics  will  cost  him 
his  job.  Another  fa  more  care- 
ful than  ever  to  begin  his  lec- 
tures with  the  declaration: 
“In  the  name  of  God.” 

All  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
“Islamisation”,  a campaign  < 
by  Iran's  clerical  leadership 
to  wipe  out  what  it  sees  as 
liberal  tendencies  among  pro- 
fessors and  students. 

The  crackdown  is  part  of  a 
broad  conservative  , backlash 
against  advocates  of  greater 
political  and  social  freedom, 
among  them  President  AU 
Akbar  Hashaml  Rafeanjani, 
whose  term  expires  next  year. 

Magazines  and  newspapers 
have  been  dosed,  academics 
harrassed,  and  a virtual 
freeze  placed  on  the  publica- 
tion of  new  books,-  save  for 
the  most  orthodox  of  religions 
texts.  Police  scour  affluent 
areas  for  illegal  satellite 
dishes  and  other  emblems  of 
Western  decadence. 


A prominent  leftwing  jour- 
nalist, Faraj  Sarkouhi,  disap- 
peared last  month  while  try- 
ing to  leave  the  country  to 
join  his  wife  and  children  in 
Germany.  Western  diplomats 
suspect  he  was  abducted  by 
Iranian  intelligence  agentq 

■There  have  been  a number 
of  indications  that  the 
clhnate  In  the  Isiamfa.  Repub- 
lic is  becoming  less  tolerant," 
add  Maurice  Copithome,  a 
Canadian  lawyer  who  serves 
as  the  United  Nations  special 
representative  on  human 
rfebts  in  Iran.  “The  condition 
of  human  rights  In  ...  Iran 
maywefl  have  deteriorated  " 

*”*$*«“  significance 
w the.  backlash  remains  un- 
clear. The  history  of  the  Iran- 
ian revolution  has  been  de- 
nned by  tension  between 
moderates  and  radicals,  prag- 
matists and  ideologues.  In  the 
view  or  some  analysts,  the  lat- 
est crackdown  Is  but  another 
fwhifc  of  the  political  pendu- 
tom  — one  that  may  already 
have  reached  its  zenith. 

After  the  revolutionary  ex- 

Of  foe  1880s.  Ba±  as 

tne  fatwa  issued  against  the 


author  Salman  Rushdie,  Iran 
began  to  moderate  its  policies 
under  President  Rafeanjani, 
who  was  elected  to  foe  first  of 
two  four-year  terms  in  1989. 
Political  debate  flourished. 
Women  were  allowed  to  wear 
makeup  again. 

But  President  Rafeanjanl’s 
politics  have  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  more  con- 
servative politicians,  in  par- 
ticular Ayatollah  All  Kha- 
menei, the  country’s  supreme 
leader,  and  Ali  Akbar  Nateq 
Nouri,  speaker  erf  foe  Islamic 
Consultative  Assembly  and 
the  current  favourite  to  win 
presidential  elections  sched- 
uled for  June. 

The  conflict  Intensified  be- 
toe  assembly  elections  in 
Mkrch.  Conservative  mullahs 
faced  a challenge  from  a new 
crop  of  more  pragmatic  politi- 
cians, generally  described  as 

Sf?II!225a'  !rheir  unexpect- 

edly strong  showing  alarmed 

^sereatiyes.  whoS 

them  of  being  “liberals". 

The  right  has  been  flexing 
Its  muscles.  Some  analysts 
suggest  that  Iran  Is  undergo- 
ing a second  cultural  revolu- 
tionise first  haying  occurred 
In  the  early  1980s,  when  cam- 
puses were  shut  and  roving 
fernas  of  street  thugs  terror- 
™ 55?.  country’s  Western- 
teed  elite  in  the  name  of 
God.  — Washington  Post 
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Kenyan  police  kill 
three  students 


Gr«S  Barrow  btHairobl 


THREE  students  have 
been  shot  dead  by  Ke- 
nyan police  in  a wave 
oT  rioting  at  universi- 
ty campuses. 

The  latest  shooting  oc- 
curred at  Kenyatta  Universi- 
ty campus.  Nairobi,  where 
hundreds  of  students  had 
gathered  to  commemorate  a 
student  who  had  been  shot 
dead  by  police  at  Egerton  Uni- 
versity near  the  Rift  Valley 
town  of  EUdoret  on  Tuesday 
Maina  Kariuki,  chairman 
of  the  Kenyatta  University 
students'  association,  said; 
“We  were  just  marring  in- 
side the  campus,  waving 
leaves  and  twigs  to  signify 
peace,  when  the  police  opened 
fire.  We  were  not  armed,  we 
bad  nothing,  but  they  decided 
to  shoot  awr!  kill." 

The  students  scattered  to 


avoid  live  ammnnitinp  and 

tear  gas  canisters  fired  by 
police  positioned  near  the  en- 
trance to  their  campus.  The 
gate  is  now  pockmarked  with 
bullet  holes  and  spent  car- 
tridges lie  cm  the  ground-  ■ 

Shadrack  Amolo,  a student 
who  narrowly  avoided  being 
killed,  said:  “I  was  near  the 
gate  when  they  started  shoot- 
ing. There  was  one  policeman 
who  aimed  at  my  neighbour. 
The  first  time  he  missed,  but 
then  he  shot  him  through  the 
heart  and  he  died  on  the 
ground." 

A circle  of  rocks  has  been 
placed  on  the  pavement 
where  the  first  victim  fell 
The  bloodstained  ground  haw 
been  covered  by  the  dead  stu- 
dent’s exercise  books  »nd  a 
small  branch  he  was  waving 
when  he  was  shot. 

The  authorities  announced 
later  that  two  policemen  had 
been  arrested  and  further  in- 


vestigations would  be  made. 

Kenyan  students  regularly 

demonstrate  about  standards 

in  the  universities  and  the 
distribution  of  education 
loans,  which  they  say  go  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of 
civil  servants  and  govern- 
ment supporters. 

President  Daniel  arap  Moi, 
who  is  also  chancellor  of  sev- 
eral universities  involved  in 
itomnngfratiftHaj  hag  nailed  on 
Students  to  stop  taking  their 
grievances  on  to  the  streets. 
Last  month,  a riot  by  students 
at  Nairobi  University  closed 
tiie  road  which  leads  up  to 
President  Mol’s  residence. 
Cars  driving  up  it  Road  were 
stoned  and  burning  barri- 
cades set  up. 

The  education  minister. 
Joseph  Kamofho,  stressed 
that  the  government  bad  not 
encouraged  police  to  use  ex- 
cessive force  in  controlling 
public  demonstrations. 


Fears  grow  that  Burundi 
may  invade  Tanzania 


Chris  McG  real 
in  Johannesburg 


CENTRAL  Africa  faces 
toe  prospect  of  another 
catastrophic  conflict, 
according  to  Western  diplo- 
mats in  the  region.  Envoys 
trying  to  bring  an  end  to  Bu- 
rundi’s civil  war  believe  the 
country  may  be  about  to  in- 
vade Tanzania,  to  hit  Hutu 
rebel  bases  there. 

The  bases  are  swollen  with 
fighters  driven  from  eastern 
Zaire  and  officials  fear  Bu- 
rundi’s overwhelmingly  Tutsi 
army  will  soon  strike  to  pre- 
vent the  largest  Hutu  rebel 
group  — the  National  Council 
for  the  Defence  of  Democracy 
(CNDD)  led  by  Burundi’s  for- 
mer interior  minister,  Leon- 
ard Nyangoma  — from  re-es- 
tablishing a foothold  after 
being  routed  from  Zaire. 

Raymond  Chretien,  the 
United  Nations  special  envoy; 
Aldo  Ajello,  the  European 
Union  envoy;  and  Jos6  Ayala 
Lasso,  the  UN  human  rights 
commissioner,  have  - all  - vis- 
ited Burundi  in  recent  weeks. 
Senior  officials  among  the 
parties  said  they  sensed  a 
new  bullishness  within  Bu- 
rundi's army  after  it  joined 
the  Rwandan-led  invasion  to 


dear  the  Hutu  refugee  camps 
in  Zaire. 

"There  are  some  very  wor- 
rying signals  that  the  army 
intends  to  strike  against  the 
[Hutu}  CNDD  bases  in  Tanza- 
nia. After  the  success  against 
the  refugee  camps  in  eastern 
Zaire,  the  army  does  not  want 
to  let  the  rebels  off  the  hook. 
But  it  wouldn't  he  like  going 
into  Zaire.  The  Tanzanian 


army  will  not  stand  by.”  an 
official  said. 

Major  Pierre  Buyoya,  Bu- 
rundi's military  leader,  has 
accused  the  Tanzanian  gov- 
ernment of  turning  a blind 
eye  to  the  growing  Hutu 
CNDD  presence  on  its  soil. 
After  a meeting  last  month 
with  the  former  Tanzanian 
president,  Julius  Nyerere, 
who  is  trying  to  mediate  an 
end  to  Burundi's  civil  war, 
Maj  Buyoya  said  he  was  "con- 
cerned” about  deteriorating 
relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  warned  that  he 
feared  the  border  might  be- 
come "troubled”. 

Tanzania  denies  it  is  giving 
shelter  to  the  ~CNDD  which 
launched  its  war  three  years 
ago  after  Tutsi  soldiers  assas- 
sinated Burundi’s  first  presi- 
dent elected  by  the  Hutu  ma- 
jority. Tanzania’s  defence 
minister,  Edgar  Maokola  Ma- 


jogo,  has  warned  that  any  in- 
cursion will  cost  the  Burun- 
dian army  dearly. 

“Any  nation  or  group 
which  win  threaten  the  lives 
of  Tanzanians  or  plans  to 

lannrh  an  attack  in  Tanga- 

nian  territory  will  militarily 
be  wiped  out.”  he  said. 

There  is  little  doubt  where 
Tanzania’s  sympathies  lie.  It 
has  long  tolerated  Hutu  rebels 
on  its  soil,  including  overfly 
extremist  forces,  such  as  the 
Palipahutu  which  have  target- 
ed Tutsis  for  slaughter.  When 
Hutu  politicians  sought  a new 
base  after  Maj  Buyoya  seized 
power  in  July  they  chose  to 
set  up  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 

After  the  refugee  camps 
and  rebel  bases  were  cleared 
in  eastern  Zaire,  fighting 
flared  in  Burundi  as  CNDD 
insurgents  re-entered  the 
country  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  Tanzania.  Although  the 
army  says  it  targeted  only 
rebels,  a UN  human  rights 
report  has  accused  the  mili- 
tary of  murdering  at  least 
1,500  civilians. 

• Hundreds  of  residents  of 
the  rebel-held  city  of  Gama, 
eastern  Zaire,  Qed  yesterday, 
saying  they  feared  a counter- 
attack by  Zairean  troops  after 
the  return  of  President  Mo- 
butu Sese  Seko. . 


Museum  plan  for  Mandela  jail 


News  in  brief 
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anpTper  minute  calls 

(See  mercury  was  always  a wise  move) 
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On  Christma.  Day  and  New  Years  Day.  all  long 
distance  calls  to  anywhere  in  the  UK  will  cost 
just  IP  per  minute.  And  all  international  calls 
will  be  charged  at  economy  rate.  It’s  our  little 

MERCURY 
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gift  to  ail  our  Mercury  customers.  If  you  are 
not  with  Mercury,  but  you’d  like  to  enjoy  lp 
per  minute  calls  this  Christmas,  call  us  now  on 
Frcecall  0500  200  950  and  let’s  talk  turkey. 


Robben  Island  to 
stand  in  tribute 


Brendan  Boyle 
In  Cape  Town 


ROBBEN  Island,  where 
President  Nelson 
Mandela  spent  18  of 
his  27  years  behind  bars, 
ended  its  long  history  as  a 
place  of  incarceration  yes- 
terday with,  a signing  cere- 
mony giving  it  a new  life  as 
a museum. 

"Robben  Island  will  be  a 
powerful  reminder  to 
future  generations  not  to 
repeat  the  tragedies  of  the 
past,”  said  South  Africa's 
correctional  services  minis- 
ter, Sipbo  Mzimela,  as  he 
signed  over  the  island  to 
the  department  of  arts  and 
culture.  “Robben  Island 
will  henceforth  in  a true 
sense  pay  tribute  to  man's 
courage  in  the  face  of  preju- 
dice and  racism.’* 

The  last  prisoners  left 
earlier  this  month,  ending 
the  island’s  400-year  his- 
tory as  a dumping  ground 
for  lunatics,  lepers  and 
prisoners. 

Mr  Mandela,  who  lived  in 
a cramped  cell  in  the  bun- 
galow-style sandstone 
prison  from  June  1964  until 
April  1982.  pnt  his  old 
friend  and  fellow  prisoner 
Ahmed  Kathrada  In  charge 
of  charting  the  island’s 
future. 

"The  very  general  idea  is 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
museum  on  the  island,”  Mr 
Kathrada  said  in  an  inter- 
view. "But  we  have  had 
more  than  200  proposals 
from  members  of  Hie  public 
on  what  to  do  with  the 
island  and  the  final  deci- 
sion will  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  department  of  arts 
and  culture.” 

He  said  a council  would 
be  set  up  to  look  at  specific 


plans  for  a museum  and  for 
development  of  the  rest  of 
the  seven-mile  long,  kid- 
ney-shaped island  as  a na- 
ture reserve  and  tourism 
destination. 

Mr  Kathrada  said  the 
government  had  rejected 
proposals  for  a casino 
resort  or  theme  park. 

“The  harshness  and  suf- 
fering of  the  prisoners  bas 
to  be  reflected,  but  the 
main  message  of  island 
should  not  emphasise  suf- 
fering, it  should  be  a mes- 
sage of  triumph  and  of 
hope.”  he  said. 

Former  prisoners  invited 
to  witness  the  ceremony 
swapped  anecdotes  over 


The  island’s  main 
message  should 
be  one  of  triumph 
and  hope’ 


President  Nelson  Mandela  chips  at  a rock  in  the  Robben  Island  quarry  during  a visit  to 
the  Island  where  he  spent  18  years  in  captivity  photograph:  mike  hutchmos 


Burma  loses  EU 
trade  privileges 

BURMA'S  special  trading  status  with  the  European  Union  was 

withdrawn  yesterday  because  of  concerns  In  the  European 
Commission  aboutthe  use  of  forced  and  slave  labour. 

The  move,  which  will  remove  about  £10  million-worth  of 
trade  privileges  in  the  form  of  reduced  tarifEs  on  Burmese 
commerce  with  Europe,  follows  complaints  from  international 
labour  and  trade  union  organisations  about  the  conditions  in 
the  country’s  factories  and  sweatshops. 

Tt  Is  the  first  time  the  EP  has  removed  privileged  trading 
status  from  a third  world  country,  although  it  has  already 
restricted  the  issu  tag  of  visas  to  Burmese  officials  because  of 
its  poor  human  rights  record.  — Stephen  Bates,  Brussels. 

Bhutto’s  husband  ‘to  go  free’ 

A COURT  taKarachi  yesterday  ordered  the  release  of  AsifAli 
Zaitiari,  the  husband  cfPaMstan’s  ousted  prime  minister,  Bena- 
zir Bhutto,  leaders  cC the  Pakistan  People’s  Party  said_ 

A spokesman  fix*  Ms  Bhutto's  parly  said  a bench  of  the  Sindh 
high  court  had  dedared  Mr  Zardari's  detention  on  public  order 
charges voidand  ordered  bis  release. 

DoseugofPH*  supporters  gathered  outside  landhi  jail  on  the 
outskirts  cfKarachi  to  welcome  him  on  his  release. 

President  Farooq  Leghari  sacked  Mb  Bhutto’s  government  on 

NovemberSon  charges  cf corruption  and  migrate,  which  she  has 
rejected.  Soon  afterwards  her  husband  was  detained.  — Reuter, 
Karachi. 


Israel  raids  Lebanon 

ISRAELI  warplanes  attacked  scBpected  guerrilla  targets  in  south 
Lebanon  last  night  after  launching  similar  raids  in  the  morning, 
Lebanese  security  sources  said. 

Two  ptenes  fired  rockets  into  the  Iqlim  al-Toufah  ridge,  which 
is  north  aflsrael's  south-Lebanon  occupation  zone  and  is  con- 
trolled by  pro-Iranian  Hizbullah  guerrillas. 

There  was  no  word  on  casualties.  Israeli  planes  also  attacked 
Hizbullah  targets  on  the  ridge  in  the  morning. 

Farliw,  Hizbullah  firpd  mortar  bombs  into  the  Israeli  nirtpoct 
afBlat  on  fire  edge  of  its  occupation  zone  but  there  were  no 
casualties,  pro-Israeli  miiwa  Hnwrws  mid. 

The  air  raids  were  tiie  first  since  Sunday,  when  Israeli  aircraft 
struck  in  south-east  Lebanon. — Ratter.  Nabatiyeh. 


UN  team  in  mock  execution 

UNITED  NATIONS  observers  nXHiitoring  file  ceasefire  in  war- 
torn  Tajikistan  were  subjected  to  a mock  execution  by  govern- 
meat  troops,  the  UN  mission  said  in  Dushanbe  yesterday. 

“Military  observers  were  subjected  to  blatant  physical  and 
verbal  abuse  [and]  ordered  to  line  up  for  execution,"  it  said  in  a 
statement  The  mock  execution  took  place  on  Sunday  and  is  the 
second  such  incident  this  month. 

The  statement  said  four  military  officers  from  Bangladesh, 
Bulgaria,  Poland  and  Uruguay  travelling  to  Garm.  east  ofDu- 
shanbe.  were  stopped  at  a government  checkpoint. 

They  were  made  to  stand  in  afield  where  government  soldiers 
fired  around  them.  The  soldiers  then  started  firing  at  an  un- 
marked car  and  the  observers  fled. — Reuter,  Dushanbe. 


Rao  is  pressed  to  quit 

LEADERS  oflndia’s  Congress  party  yesterday  asked  the  former 
prime  minister  P.V.  Narasxmha  Rao — who  Iras  been  charged  in 
three  corruption  cases — to  step  down  from  the  last  post  he  holds 
in  the  country's  oldest  party. 

Mr  Rao.  who  led  Congress  to  its  worst  defeat  in  general 
elections  earlier  this  year,  resigned  as  party  president  in  Septem- 
ber after  a court  had  summoned  him  to  testify  in  a criminal 
conspiracy  case.  He  denied  wrongdoing. 

He  has  refused  to  relinquish  his  post  as  head  of  the  party’s 
pari lawmutai  y Mw»  theCQPgTMB  ft^Hiamgiitory  'Party 
Twenty-one  members  of  the  CPFs  executive  committee  and 
three  office-holders  asked  Mr  Rao  to  quit — Reuter,  Neu>  Delhi. 


Corsican  ‘leader’  investigated 

THE  suspected  leader  ofCorsica's  most  violent  separatist  group 
was  placed  under  formal  investigation  yesterday  for  a bombing 
that  was  part  of  an  alleged  extortion  effort- 

The  move  against  Francois  Santoni,  who  is  suspected  offleading 
the  Front  for  foe  National  Liberation  of  Corsica  (FLNC>Hlstoric 
Wing,  was  the  toughest  yet  in  the  crackdown  by  Paris. 

The  FLNC  has  claimed  responsibility  for  most  of  the  recent 
bombings  on  the  island,  and  has  escalated  its  21-year-old  fightfor 
independence. 

On  Saturday,  two  days  altera  guardhouse  was  Mown  up  ata 
holiday  complex,  police  accused  the  mnitante  of  using  extortion  to 
finance  their  campaign.  They  said  last  week's  attack  by  five 
masked  men  was  an  effort  to  extort  funds. — AP,  Paris. 


lunch  in  the  island  guest- 
house and  were  taken  on  a 
bus  tour  of  parts  of  the 
island  they  never  saw. 

Mast  of  the  small  houses 
occupied  by  prison  staff 
were  empty  and  concrete 
paths  were  already  being 
broken  up  by  grass  sprout- 
ing through  cracks. 

About  3,000  black  activ- 
ists did  time  on  the  island, 
many  of  them  now  minis- 
ters or  officials  of  Sooth  Af- 
rica’s first  democratic 
government. 

At  its  peak,  the  maximum 
security  political  prison 
housed  almost  800  prison- 
ers. A nearby  low-secorlty 
block  was  used  to  bouse  so- 
called  common  criminals, 
who  maintained  the 
island.  — Reuter. 


A protester  bums  a poster  outside  the  Japanese  mission  in 
Taipei  yesterday,  condemning  plans  to  increase  the  catch 
of  mink  e whales  near  the  South  Pole  photograph  edocshh 


Turkey  invites  nuclear  bids 

TURKEY  has  invited  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
nuclear  power  plant  an  the  Mediterranean. 

The  energy  minister,  Recai  Kutan,  said  the  plant  near  the  town 
of  Mersin  on  the  southern  coast  was  essential.  “Turkey  will  fece 
serious  energy  shortages  in  the  years  to  come  unless  it  takes 
dramatic  measures.  There  will  be  more  such  plants  after work  on 
the  first  one  gets  under  way,”  he  said. 

Critics.  Including  Greece,  have  pointed  out  that  the  faeflity, 
Turkey’s  first, wDl  only  supply  2 per  cent  of  the  country's  needs  by 
the  time  it  comes  on  stream  in  2005.  ~ Chris  Nuttall.  Ankara. 


Sex  scandal  prompts  refusal 

A CHILDREN’S  Choir  from  Meursault,  dose  to  the  eastern 
French  town  ofDjjon.  has  turned  down  an  Invhation  to  sing  in 
Belgium  because  of  the  recent  paedophile  murder  scandal  which 
has  claimed  at  least  four  girls.  The  French  children  were  to  have 
stayed  with  the  parents  of  Belgian  choir  members  in  the  northern 
town  of  Merkplas  in  May. — Reuter,  Brussels. 


o 


Britain  is  suffering  from  a 
collective  stammer.  Stiff-upper- 
lipped to  the  last,  we  don’t  value 
the  ability  to  talk  to  each  other 
until  we  are  silently  glaring,  arms 
folded,  with  no  more  to  say. 
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Truly  open  government 

MPs  should  not  just  vote,  but  be  seen  to  do  so 


IT  WELL  come  as  a surprise  to  many 
people,  but  Parliament  as  it  exists  can- 
not function  without  the  pairing  sys- 
tem, under  which  an  MP  from  a rival 
party  does  not  vote  when  a counterpart 
gives  notice  of  absence  from  Westmin- 
ster. Pairing  is  informal  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  a private  arrangement  be- 
tween MPs  of  which  the  general  public 
is  largely  unaware,  but  it  is  extremely 
formal  in  the  sense  that  it  is  intensively 
supervised  by  the  party  whips.  Pairing 
makes  it  possible  for  MPs  to  spend 
legitimate  time  away  from  the  House  of 
Commons  (though  Dennis  Skinner,  for 
one,  does  not  recognise  such  a concept 
at  all)  and  for  whips  to  know  in  advance 
how  a vote  is  likely  to  go.  Its  absence 
makes  the  whole  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness impossibly  unpredictable.  When  a 
government  has  a small  majority,  or  is 
trying  to  govern  as  a minority,  efficient 
and  reliable  pairing  is  especially 
essentiaL 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  end-of-term 
flurry  of  accusation  and  counter-accu- 
sation between  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Opposition-  It  is  taking  place  be- 
cause the  Government  has  lost  its  ma- 
jority and  is  more  vulnerable  than 
before  to  defeat  Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  veterans  of  the  minority 
Labour  governments  of  the  1970s  will 
recall,  every  vote  counts  much  more 
than  when  a government  has  a comfort- 
able cushion.  Some  of  the  recent  indig- 
nation is  justified,  especially  if  a hand- 
fill  of  Tory  MPs  were  indeed  “double- 
paired”  on  Monday  night  with  both 
Labour  and  Liberal  Democrat  back- 
benchers. Some  of  it  however,  is  pretty 
synthetic  and  has  more  to  do  with  pre- 
election confrontational  mood-music 
than  with  anything  else. 

Yet  the  real  lesson  of  these  arguments 
is  not  that  one  set  of  whips  is  more  or 
less  deceitful  than  the  other.  In  the 
world  of  party  whips,  one  is  judged  by 
results  rather  than  methods.  The  real 


lesson  is  that  the  whole  way  that  Brit- 
| ish  MPs  cast  their  votes  is  a reactionary 
anachronism  that  ought  to  be  brought 
kicking  and  screaming  out  of  the  18th 
century  in  time  for  the  21st.  Voting  at 
Westminster  takes  place  in  lobbies 
which  the  public  cannot  see.  following 
debates  freon  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  MPs  have  been  absent,  and 
follows  rituals  whose  pre-modem  ori- 
gins have  lost  all  meaning  The  method 
of  voting  has  barely  change*  since  the 
days  of  Walpole.  It  is  high  time  that  it 
was  modernised. 

The  underlying  problem  is  that  Brit- 
ain. has  at  least  150  more  MPs  than  it 
needs  and  than  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  as  pres- 
ently arranged.  This  structural  ineffi- 
ciency does  nothing  to  facilitate  sen- 
sible voting  arrangments.  From  the 
public’s  point  of  view,  the  need  is  for 
transparency,  a quality  deliberately  ex- 
cluded by  Westminster’s  layout  and 
rituals.  In  an  intelligently  arranged 
parliament,  there  would  be  a general 
presumption  that  all  MPs  should  be 
present  and  correct  when  a vote  is 
called.  In  ours,  that  impossibility  is  the 
root  cause  of  much  — though  not  all — 
of  the  nonsense  about  pairing,  nodding 
through  and  the  occasionally  sordid 
process  of  getting  the  vote  out  It  is 
particularly  ridiculous  that  in  this  day 
and  age  MPs  should  not  be  visible  to  the 
press  and  public  as  they  vote.  They 
should  also  be  able  to  vote  electroni- 
cally— as  they  do  in  almost  every  other 
parliament  In  the  world  — rather  than 
by  having  to  shuffle  through  the  lob- 
bies. The  language  and  rituals  by  which 
the  voting  process  is  conducted  should 
be  scrapped  and  made  intelligible  to  the 
modern  era.  This  doesn’t  mean  that 
there  would  never  be  any  need  for 
pairing.  But  it  does  mean  that  rows  like 
the  ones  this  week  would  seem  much 
less  of  a fuss  about  nothing  than  they  so 
easily  do  at  present 


Paedophiles  have  rights  as  well 

This  needs  serious  debate  free  from  pre-electoral  posturing 


EVERYONE  knows  the  Home  Secretary 
listens  to  no  one.  So  what  has  hap- 
pened? Suddenly  even  his  pathetic  aco- 
lytes — his  junior  ministers  who  strive 
to  be  even  more  hardline  than  the 
Secretary  of  State — have  been  express- 
ing doubt  uncertainty  and  yes,  hesita- 
tion over  what  to  do  about  paedophiles. 
Be  gratefiil  for  small  mercies.  The  issue  i 
is  extremely  difficult  Among  the  welter  j 
of  13  — yes  13  government  and  private 
member’s  law  and  order  bills  — paedo- 
philes pose  a particularly  serious  di- 
lemma for  people  concerned  with  both 
child  protection  and  civil  liberties. 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  a 
defendant’s  right  to  be  free  from  perse- 
cution once  a prison  sentence  has  been 
served  and  the  community’s  under- 
standable concern  about  the  protection 
of  children?  Even  the  most  liberal  penal 
reformers  recognise  that  the  suffering 
caused  to  the  victims  of  sex  abuse  does 
justify  substantial  restrictions  on  the 
liberties  of  paedophiles  released  from 
prison.  But  just  where  should  the 
restrictions  stop? 

When  even  the  trigger-happy  David 
Maclean  warns  about  the  danger  of 
vigilante  law  if  the  address  of  every 
released  paedophile  is  provided  to  the 
community,  it  is  time  to  take  a pause. 
The  junior  home  office  minister  yester- 
day resisted  including  such  calls  in  the 
paedophile  register  bill  yesterday  point- 
ing to  the  dangers  of  such  a procedure: 
the  lynch  law  that  can  break  out;  the 
innocent  people  who  could  get  injured 
including,  according  to  the  minister,  a 


child  who  died  in  a recent  arson  attack; 
and  the  way  it  would  prompt  paedo- 
philes to  go  underground.  He  might  also 
have  mentioned  the  fact  that  although 
3, (XX)  paedophiles  are  serving  prison 
sentences,  only  about  one  out  of  10  ever 
gets  caught  So  the  community  needs 
much  better  safeguards  than  just  a 
register  of  addresses  of  known  paedo- 
philes. The  community  is  right  to  be 
concerned  by  research  which  shows 
such  low  rehabilitation  prospects  for 
most  paedophiles.  The  most  optimistic 
goal  of  any  realistic  programme  is  not 
producing  a cure  but  a readiness  to 
control  their  instincts.  Paedophiles  will 
go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  deny  the 
harm  they  are  perpetuating.  Prison 
treatment  programmes,  too,  need 
reform.  At  present  they  come  too  early 
in  the  sentence  with  their  effects  long 
since  evaporated  by  the  time  of  release. 
It  is  time,  too,  the  prison  service  en- 
gaged professional  psychologists  in  the 
treatment  programmes  rather  than 
relying  on  worthy  but  amateur  volun- 
teers from  the  ranks  of  prison  officers. 

A preelection  period  is  the  worse 
period  to  produce  such  a sensitive  bflL 
No  one  is  ready  to  engage  in  serious 
debate  as  the  Tories’  deliberate  misin- 
terpretation yesterday  of  Labour’s 
amendment  to  the  current  stalking  bill 
demonstrates.  What’s  needed  in  this 
session  are  more  experiments  to  ex- 
plore how  fer  extended  supervision  of 
paedophiles  would  work  — and  to  what 
extent  current  prison  rehabilitation 
programmes  can  be  improved. 


The  science  of  car  spotting 

Why  aren’t  number  plates  used  in  the  fight  against  crime? 


THE  GOVERNMENT’S  proposals  to 
change  car  plate  numbers  are  utterly 
myopic.  They  aim  to  make  marginal 
changes  to  the  gristing  letters  (like 
shifting  the  new  registration  suffix  to 
other  months  to  cure  the  August  boom) 
while  ignoring  how  specialised  number 
plates  could  make  a big  contribution  to 
crime  prevention. 

The  committee  drafting  the  options 
sfrmdri  study  the  Swedish  system.  It 
involves  having  untamperable  lami- 
nated car  number  plate  that  include 
information  — in  text  and  bar  codes  — 
like  the  date  of  the  registration  period, 
the  vehicle  identification  number,  the 
colour  of  the  car,  what  type  it  is  and  the 
insurance.  At  a stroke  this  makes  it 
easier  for  car  thieves  to  be  identified 
and  saves  the  police  a mountain  of 
money  by  cutting  down  time  spent 
trying  to  determine  the  true  ownership 
of  a car.  If  it  was  introduced  here  this , 
system  would  make  it  more  difficultfor 


back-street  operators  to  make  fake 
plate  and  end  the  situation  whereby 
one  can  to  get  a tax  disc  without  proof 
of  registration. 

At  the  moment  British  plates  merely 
tell  us  where  the  car  was  registered  (in 
the  last  two  letters)  plus  the  year  of 
purchase  (the  first  letter).  Unlike  - in 
France,  where  regional  identifiers  (like 
75  for  Paris)  are  well  known,  hardly 
anyone  in  Britain  is  familiar  with  the 
local  codes.  It  makes  sense  to  change 
the  start  of  the  registration  year  from 
an  annual  to  a quarterly  basis  to  iron 
out  peak  production.  There  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  August.  If  fresh 
changes  are  now  being  contemplated  it 
would  be  crazy  not  to  build  in  tight 
security  criteria.  It  would  save  money 
in  a different  part  of  the  Home  Office’s 
budget  and  ensure  that  when  the 
changes  do  take  place  it  could  also  be 
the  day  when  a criminal’s  number 
comes  up. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Some  notes  on  euros 


Digging  into  the  roots  of 
Ireland’s  Great  Hunger 


IN  tee  wake  of  the  Dublin 
Summit  (Major  trails  In 
euro’s  wake,  December  14), 
I suggest  we  should  be  less 
afraid  of  die  prospect  of  the 
“euro  In  our  pocket”  in  six 
years*  time  than  the  route 
which  will  take  us  there. 

With  their  eyes  on  the  popu- 
lar vote,  there  is  worrying 
consensus  among  MPs  that  we 
must  hold  a referendum. 
There  are  few  topics  less  suit- 
able for  this  political  device. 

As  a teacher  of  A-Ievd  eco- 
nomics for  over  18  years,  I 
know  that  even  more  Side  stu- 
dents flnrf  many  aspects  of 
monetary  and  exchange-rate 
policy  difficult  to  grasp.  What 
chance  Is  there  of  the  majority 
of  voters  really  understanding 
the  implications  of  the  euro? 
“Convergence  criteria”,  “sta- 
bility pacts”,  “central  bank  in- 
dependence” — will  this  be- 
come the  stuff  of  bar-room 
debate? 

, IauFergcson. 

67  Broadfield  Road, 

London  SB61NQ. 

DEYAN  Sudjic  writes  that 
die  “heads  of  die  great 
and  good”  are  a vital  element 
missing  from  the  euro  notes. 
This  omission,  he  says, 
“serves  to  remind  us  that  we 
have  no  heroes,  because  we 
have  no  heroes  in  common".  If 
by  heroes  he  means  “illustri- 
ous warriors"  (OED).  then  he 
Is  surely  right;  since  the  role 
of  such  heroes  has  always 
been  to  lead  us  In  our  battles 
against  each  other.  But  what 
about  die  person  “admired  for 
arhipypTnont^  and  lyrtilg  quali- 
ties” (OED)?  Shakespeare, 


Body  language  | 

IT  says  a great  deal  about  the 
I openness  of  the  Body  Shop 
that  several  paragraphs  of 
critical  copy  about  them  were 
drawn  from  their  own  social- 
audit  report  (Fair  trade,  De- 
cember 14).  While  many  spin 
doctors  would  attempt  to  bury 
mistakes  and  failures  and  add 
shine  to  successes,  the  Body 
Shop  has  the  guts  to  reveal 
both.  They  have  set  a bendi- 
mark  in  corporate  account- 
ability and  demonstrated  that 
consumers  want  the  truth  be- 
hind the  advertising  and  PR 
slogans.  It  is  therefore  unfor- 
tunate that  their  openness  is 
turned  against  them  as  It  may 
deter  other  companies  from 
taking  this  path.  K would  be 
more  constructive  to  focus  on 
the  companies  profiting  from 
unethical  practices.  ■ 

Terry  Thomas. 

Managing  director, 
Cooperative  Bank. 

PO  Bax  201, 1 Balloon  Street, 
Manchester  MOO  4EP. 

IT  is  untrue  that  Perspec- 
tives on  Architecture  loses 
£100,000  a mouth  (A  house  on 
shifting  sands,  December  18). 
Far  a title  with  two  foil-time 
and  two  part-time  staff  pub- 
lishing only  six  issues  a year 

such  a figure  is  self  evidently 
absurd.  The  sales  of  the  maga- 
zine are  substantially  higher 
than  the  5,000  quoted:  we 
have  attracted  that  number  of 
new  subscribers  alone  in  the 
past  22  months. 

Giles  WorsLey. 

Editor, 

Perspectives  on  Architecture. 

2 Hinds  Street, 

London  W1M  5RH. 

| WAS  astonished  by  your 

' I article  “Cool  Britannia  rules 
the  stoves”  (December  17), 
quoting  a chef  who  was  well 
known-years  ago.  To  say  that 
“our  young  chafe ...  are  in  de- 
mand ...  all  over  the  world”  Is 
quite  wrong.  As  for  your,  com- 
ment that  Britain,  therefore, 
is  “at  the  forefront  of  the  gas- 
tronomic world”,  it  is  quite 
ridiculous.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  erase  Britain's  bad 
reputation -for  its  food  abroad 
(paw  quite  undeserved)  even 
without  such  remarks  that 

will  sound  risible. 

EgouRonay. 

London  svra. 


Beethoven.  Voltaire,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Picasso, 

Socrates  are  all  heroes  whom 
we  Europeans  have  in  com- 
mon and  who  would  add  that 
vital  ingrpMfnt  to  the  euro. 

Sheila  Barbour. 

3 Churchill  Road, 

Guildford, 

Surrey  GUI  2AX. 

lAfHAT  about  Aristotle, 
W Shakespeare^  J S Bach, 
Descartes,  Leonardo.  Picasso, 
and  Niels  Bohr— seven  Euro- 
peans of  mOR  than  national 
stature  from  seven  countries 
and  five  centuries. 

Geoff  Cotton. 

110  Madeira  Avenue, 

Bromley  BRl  4AS- 

HERE*S  my  list  Amund- 
sen, Bach,  Beethoven, 
Cervantes,  Columbus,  Ein- 
stein, Freud,  Galileo,  Homer, 
Thsun,  Kepler,  Magellan,  Mer- 
cator, Newton,  Picasso. 
Europe  could  he  proud  cf  mo^ 
of  these  and  they  must  be 
known  from  Lapland  to  Sicily. 
S Harrington. 

65  Maisemcre  Gardens, 

Ems  worth, 

Hants  POlO  7JX. 

THE  euro  designers  have 
created  a brand  new  fln- 
desttde  style:  “Turkish  Ro- 
coco" Look  at  all  those  Turk- 
ish crescmts  formed  by  fading 
out  ED  stars.  And  those  ubiq- 
uitous dome  shapes.  Very 
European. 

John  Bingham. 

Chairman.  The  Freedom 
Association  (W  London). 

42  Park  Road, 

London  W43HH. 


At  LAST,  the  budding  and 

JAritrfl^nginiyring  fondness 
ha  s found  a champion.  The  de- 
signers of  the  new  notes  have . 
thought  it  appropriate  to  rep- 
resent Europe  and  its  achieve- 
ments solely  with  objects  cre- 
ated by  this  industry  albeit  I 
those  of  their  imaginings. 

(Dr)  C H Kingsbury. 

Chartered  Civil  Engineer.  i 
The  Coach  House, 

Church  Street,  ! 

Holloway,  Matlock. 

Derfays  DE4  SAY. 

^^MKEY  euro,  you’re  so  ' 
\#hland!  But  short  of  pub-! 
quiz  aficionados,  who  memo- 
rises what  a fiver  looks  like? 
Lots  of  creases  and  acuffa. 

G C Ullathome. 

29  Parkhouse  Road, 
Chesterfield.  - - 

Derbyshire  S458DG. 

OUR  local  Local  Exchange 
Trading  System  (LETS) 
currency  is  the  Onsy,  named 
after  the  local  river.  Wife  an 
Onny  chequebook  one  can  buy 
and  sell  a vast  range  of  ser- 
vices. Perhaps  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  euro,  and  the  de- 
mise of  sterling,  will  prove  to 
be  a boost  to  LETS.  1 am  sure 
that  most  people  would  prefer 
to  deal  with  a meaningful  cur- 
rency that  supports  their  local 

economy  rattier  than  sane , 
distant  nonsensical  exchange  I 
that  mainly  supports  big 
business. 

Robert  Tomlinson. 

Director,  Living 
Village  Trust 
Church  Street, 

Bishops  Castle, 

Shropshire  SYS  5AA. 


SIMON  Partridge  (Letters. 

December  18)  labels  John 
Lakey's  article  (A  hunger  for 
justice,  December  16)  "this 
s<nn  Fein  view  of  history”. 
Invocation  of  Sinn  Fein  is  a 
popular  refuge  for  those  wish- 
ing to  escape  the  facts. 

Was  the  recent  TV  series. 
The  Great  Famine,  also  in- 
spired by  Sinn  Fein?  In  the 
acompanying  book  to  the 
series  John  Percival  wrote: 
“The  famine  was  only  one  of 
the  worst  periods  In  1,000 
years  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic oppresioix”. 

The  "let  the  market  rule" 
policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment (with  which  we  are  all 
currently  familiar)  is  wen  do- 
cumented by  the  public  state- 
ments of  the  British  official 
wife  direct  responsiblity  for 
“managing"  the  crisis.  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  Assistant 
Secretary  to.  the  Treasury, 
and  his  1848  article.  The  Irish 
Crisis,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  From  1847  onwards 
(but  not  before)  Imports  .of 
grain  into  Ireland  did 
exports.  So,  in  time,  the  mar- 
ket did  rule.  Unfortunately,  as 
John  Percival  points  out, 
“time  is  one  of  tiie  many  com- 
modities which  starving 
people  do  not  possess”. 

If  the  result  of  this  policy 
had  been  1.5  million  dead  of 
starvation  in  the  home 
counties,  would  Simon  Par- 
tridge still  regard  it  as  “gross 
stupidity'’  rather  than  culpa- 1 
hie  homicide?  j 

Adrian  McGrath. 

West  Quay, 

WappIngDock, 

Liverpool  L3. 


THE  point  of  John  Lahey'* 
highly  selective  rant  ap- 
pears to  be  that  modem  Brit- 
ons should  feet  guilty  about 
events  that  occurred  150  and 
300  years  ago. 

Should  all  Britons  fee  1 
guilty?  What  about  Scottish. 
Welsh,  Black  or  Catholic  Brit- 
ons or  those  whose  families 
have  come  here  within  the 
last  150  years?  1 suspect  only 
white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant 
Britons  need  feel  guilty.  But 
why? 

Dr  Lahey  needs  to  give 
some  careftil  thought  to  why 
certain  historical  events 
should  be  Included  in  the 
New  York  human  rights  cur- 
riculum and  how  to  avoid 
bias  in  their  presentation.  He 
might  be  able  to  counter  the 
British  Embassy's  claim  that 
the  state  legislature  is  pan- 
dering to  Irish  Americans  but 
nothing  in  his  article  suggests 
that  he  can. 

Tony  Dallimore. 

Hills  Road. 

Cambridge  CB2. 

JOHN  LAHEY,  in  his  en- 
tirely sane  piece,  is  surely 
too  lenient  “The  British  were 
certainly  not  responsible  for 
the  fungus  that  killed  the  po- 
tato crop,”  he  writes  with 
breathtaking  presumption. 

It  is  incumbent  on  authori- 
ties such  as  this  Grand  Mar- 
shall for  the  1997  St  Patrick's 
Day  Parade  to  ascertain  the 
truth  about  this  fungus.  An 
Ireland  unsure  about  its 
tubers  is  an  Ireland  unfree. 
Terry  Eceles. 

Gondar  Gardens, 

London  NW6. 


Seoul  searching  for  solutions 

YOUR  Private  View  (De- 1 from  the  people  as  the  first 
cember  7)  is  based  on  a f democratic  president. 


VpF-reA  > 


A rose  by  any  other  name 


AS  A writer  from  New  York 
who  has  recently  moved  to 
London,  I read  with  some  dis- 
may Charlotte  Raven’s  article 
(Second  hand  pose,  December 
17)  an  the  differences  between 
English  and  American  girls.  It 
reduces  Woman  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  to  feeble  carica- 
tures. ’RngVfefi  girto,  it  is  said, 
by  dint  of  their  reserved 
natures,  have  mote  character; 
while  Americans,  with  their  | 
can-do  spirit,  are  less  inhibited  ; 


about  sex.  There  are  ova-  220 
rnflUnn  Americans,  half  of 
whom  are  women.  The  diver- 
sity among  them  is  tremen- 
dous. You  will  not  be  hard 


imn  girfa  and  can-do  English 
nrum  Consider  the  Justifiable 
outrage  if  differences  between 
races  had  been  discussed  in 
this  way.'  .. 

Anne  Bailey. ' 

Rosebery  Road.  •• 

Deration  SW2. 


profound  wiisundar^tanriini; 
of  file  political  reality  of 
Korea.  You  quote  Western 
diplomats  in  Seoul  as  saying 
that  "Mr  Kim's  government  is 
refusing  to  focus  on  what  may 
happen  in  Pyongyang."  The 
Korean  government  has  con- 
sistently pursued  a policy  of 
inducing  the  North  into  a dia- 
logue so  that  we  can  together 
begin  to  find  a solution  to  the 
problems  on  that  half  of  the 
peninsula. 

You  say  that  President  Kim 
Young  Sam  is  concerned 
about  his  own  soft  landing 
after  he  steps  down  In  1997 
and  is  seeking  to  improve  the 
chances  of  a successor  who 
will  protect  him  by  keeping  , 
the  powerful  security  appara- , 
tus  and  the  army  on.  his  side. 
Nothing  could  be  further  i 
from  the  truth.  He  envoys  a i 
very  high  rata  of  support  | 


from  the  people  as  the  first 
" democratic  president. 

The  removal  of  the  old  Jap- 
anese colonial  government 
building  and  the  reconsider- 
ation of  whether  South  Gate 
should  be  National  Treasure 
No  l were  carried  out  because 
of  the  ardent  desire  erf  the 
people  to  liquidate  the  rem- 
nants of  Japanese  colonial- 
ism. it  is  because  of  a 
renewed  sense  of  self-con- 
fidence that  the  Koreans  feel 
they  can  afford  to  tackle  such 
issues  despite  the  cost  or  the 
way  it  may  appear  to 
outsiders. 

Sungsoo  Park. 

Minister  Counsellor,  Embassy 
of  tiie  Republic  cf  Korea. 

4 Palace  Gate, 

London  W85NF. 

Please  include  a full  postal 
address.  We  may  edit  letters;  we 
refloat  we  cannot  acknowledge 
those  not  used. 


Had  Mrs  Crumpacker  only  known  A Country  Diary 


OH  dear,  It’s  possible  that  I 
have  perpetuated  amyth- 
Unless  Harry  Dixon  (Letters, 
December  2.6)  lias  new  infor- 
mation, it  looks  likely  that  he 
took  Oliphant  Chuckabutty, 
the  putative  19th-century  Liv- 
erpool organist,  from  one  erf 
my  books.  I postulated  not 
only  Chuckab  titty's  Knotty 
Ash  connection  but  a possible 
Indian  origin  — perhaps  Cba- 
karbathi.  Years  ago  I was  as- 
sured of  his  existence  by  a 
knowledgeable  Liverpool 
friend.  I took  it  for  gospel  at 
the  time,  but  have  since 
searched  street  directories 
and  found  no  name  remotely 
like  Chuckabutty;  so  I may 
have  been  had.  Perhaps  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists 
can  help? 

Yet  organ  lofts  do  seen  to  j 
attract  people  with  remark- 
able names.  Not  many  de- 
cades years  ago,  there  were 
active  in  London  organists 
caned  Alcock,  Ball,  Peasgood 
and  Polkmghonie,  as  wail  as 
the  only  recently  departed 
Greenhouse  AEL 
Fritz  SpiegL 

4 Windermere  Terrace, 
Liverpool  L83SB. 


ANDREW  Devine,  a friend 
of  my  daughter's,  recently 
married  a Miss  Wright  They 
are  now  Mr  & Mrs  Devine- 
Wrfght.  though  neither  rules 
absolutely  in  their  household. 
When  I worked  for  the  AA  in 
the  12508,  our  chief  clerk  was 
a Mr  Summers  and  the  head  cf 
membership  a Mr  Winter.  Mr , 
Summers  was  cheerful  and! 
sunny;  Mr  Winter  was  I 
humourless  and  frosty. 

Tony  Vlnlcombe. 

22  Rutland  Gardens, 

Hove  BN3  5PB. 

i HE  Pine-Coffin  family 
I entertained  me  when  I 
came  across  it  during  my 
research.  It  was,  however, 
quickly  superseded  by  a lStfa- 
century  member  of  the  ToQe- 
mache  family:  Lyulph  Ydwallo 
Odin  Nestor  Egbert  Lyonel 
Toedmag  Hugh  Erchenwyne 
Saxon  Esa  Cromwell  Orma 
Nevffi  Dysart  Plantagenet  Tol- 
lemache-Tollemache  (see 
Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronet- 
age 1938  p 2,425).  His  elder 
brother  was  called  LyoneL 
Eleanor  Loring. 

21  Abbey  Road, 

Nottingham  NG92QF. 


HIGHLANDS:  The  success  of 
the  reintroduction  of  the  sea 
eagle  and  red  kite  tends  to 
overshadow  some  serious 
problems  facing  conserva- 
tionists in  the  Highlands, 
These  are  highlighted  by  the 
latest  attempts  by  a wide 
range  of  people  to  cull  thou- 
sands of  grey  seals  in  the 
Western  fates  and  elsewhere,  j 
Ironically  if  a cull  was  con- 
templated  then  presumably  i 
people  would  be  looking  at 
tiie  two  major  rookeries  on 
the  Monach  Isles  and  North 
Rons — both  national  nature 
reserves.  However,  many 
people  do  sot  realise  that  grey 

seals  are  already  culled  under 

Beenes  issued  by  the  Scot- 
tish office  and  this  Is  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  scien- 
tific evidence  that  they  are 
causing  serious  damage  to 
fisheries.  If  the  case  is  ever 
PJov®n,  then  perhaps  we 
should  look  at  our  own  mis- 
guided efforts  at  reducing  fish 
stocks.  Licences  for  culling 
seals  is  not  the  only  problem 
however  as,  in  the  last  few 
years,  hundreds  of  red- 
breasted  mergansers  and  goo- 
sanders have  been  shot  under 


licence  — once  again  issued 
®amly  to  Fishery  Boards. 
This  is  despite  extensive  gov- 
ernment-fiinded  research  that 
has  been  unable  to  produce 
any  evidence  that  these  “saw- 
bffis*’  have  done  serious  dam- 
age to  fish  stocks.  Even  elder 
ducks  have  been  shot  under 
licence  on  the  west  coast  be- 
cause they  had  been  eating 
mussels  at  a fish  farm.  Local 
conservation  bodies  had  ob- 
jected to  the  siting  of  the 
mussel  farm  because  it  would 
be  in  a known  feeding  area 
for  large  numbers  of  eider 
snd  yet  this  advice  was  over- 
ruled  and  planning  permis- 
sion was  given.  The  end 
result  was  a licence  Issued  by 
the  Scottish  Office  to  shoot  up 
to  50  eiders.  Whilst  the  Wild- 
Iffe  and  Countryside  Act  en- 
ables licences  to  be  issued 
where  serious  qqq. 

cerned  such  damage  must  be 
proven  so  it  fa  with  some 
dismay  that  conservationists 
are  awaiting  the  latest  claims 
for  licences  to  kill  birds  of 
prey  such  as  sparrowhawk, 

and  peregrine 

RAY  CCiT.l^flZR 
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Diary 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Norman 


AT  this  time  ofy  ear  it 
behoves  us  to  think  of 

those  less  fortunate 
tnan  ourselves,  and  Mr  JD 
Wall  of  Norfolk  is  doing  just 
Wall,  chairman  of 
the  BMW  Drivers  Club 
writes  urging  us  to  befriend 
our  local  Gatso  speed  cam- 
era. “Have  you  ever  noticed 
how  lonely  and  unloved 
those  cameras  are?"  asks 
Mr  Hall.  “Sitting  beside 
long,  straight  roads  without 
a mend  in  the  world,  they 
deserve  our  care  and  atten- 
tion." Worried  that  they 
might  be  struck  by  lorries 
with  wide  loads.  Mr  Hall  be- 
lieves that  "somebody 
should  stick  a large  red 
reflective  disc  on  the 
reverse  side."  whJUe  lest  the 
lenses  become  misted  over 
he  advocates  “the  occa-  ' 
sional  squirt  with  a suitable 
spray".  He  concludes  by  ap- 
pealing to  drivers  to  con- 
tribute to  his  national  Gatso 
directory.  The  police  traffic 
department’s  Gatso  expert. 

Sergean  t Roger  Reynolds, 
was  out  when  we  called,  so 
was  unable  to  endorse  this 
heart-warming  campaign 


I AM  worried  about  Terry 
Major-Ball.  His  phone 
was  unmanned  yester- 
day after  a story  about  him 
appeared  in  the  Telegraph. 
Headlined  Crumpet  Major, 
its  first  paragraph,  refer- 
ring to  the  accompanying 
picture,  reports  that  "John 
Major’s  fim-loving  brother 
enjoys  a cheeky  dance  with 
a knickerless  blonde  beauty 
— as  she  shows  a whole  lot 
of  her  hot".  Oh,  my  mistake, 
it's  in  the  Sun.  The  young 
lady.  Cindy  Jackson,  whom 
Terry  met  at  a party,  has 
apparently  spent  £50,000  on 
23  cosmetic  operations  to 
turn  herself  into  "a  living 
Barbie  Doll".  Yon  can  imag- 
ine our  concern.  Terry,  if 
you  see  this,  for  God’s  sake 
get  in  touch. 


PETER  Barnes  writes 
from  Milton  Keynes 
with  an  enquiry  that 
brings  to  mind  the  much- 
loved children's  TV  show. 
Captain  Pugwash.  "When 
deciding  on  the  replace- 
ment for  David  Willets," 
wonders  Mr  Barnes,  "did 
the  Prime  Minister  take  ac- 
count of  the  inflationary 
subliminal  message  given 
by  repeated  media  refer- 
ences to  Paymaster  Bates?” 
We  do  not  know,  bnt  we 
think  we  should  be  told. 


SUMMONED  by  a bleep 
alarm  activated  by  a 
woman  who  had 
received  threats  from  an  ex- 
husband,  PC  Kevin 
McGowan  of  Humberside 
was  surprised  to  find  the 
house  empty . When  his 
knocking  went  unan- 
swered. reports  Police  Mag- 
azine. the  constable  walked 
round  the  bade,  where  he 
found  two  cats  waiting  by 
an  unlocked  door.  He  satis- 
fied himself  that  all  was 
quiet . and  left,  locking  the 
door  and  leaving  the  key 
with  a neighbour — and 
later  that  day,  the  woman 
rang  the  local  nick  to  say 
thanks.  She  wasn’t  too 
thrilled  that  the  constable 
had  let  the  neighbour’s  cats 
In.  since  they  bad  eaten  her 
parrot,  but  she  was  grateful 
for  their  concern. 


rODAY’S  extract  from 
Your  Gu  ide  To  Work- 
ing For  Harriet  has  a 
pical  edge-  It  is  from  the 
ction  called  Pairing. 
lotild  you  find  yourself  in 
arriet  Harman’s  office 
the  Harriet  Harman 
ffice"  to  give  it  its  formal 
He),  know  that  she  is 
lircd  with  Douglas  Hurd, 
lould  he  request  a pair, 
id  should  Harriet  agree, 
lo  a briefletter.  immedi- 
cly.  to  George  Mudie  MP 
fie  pairing  whip)  asking  if 
firriet  can  pair”.  Mean- 
bile,  in  surprising  news, 
larrief  has  asked  Donald 
pair  on  a three-line  whip 
fore — as  a result  of  ex- 
ptional  circumstances. 

>u  don't  need  to  ask  Doug- 
is  to  pairon  a three-line  — 

e Whips  organise  it  This 

»s  written  before  this 
.*ek*s  cheating.  Should 
i hour  enforce  its  threat  to 
ncel  pairing,  standby  for 
lovcn-page  appendix:  Not 
tiring".  


rolumn  yesterday  I 
lat  Anne  Campbell 

,d  transferred  her 

a Mi-V-Inc 


i eric  Dwiui. 
rstand  that  the 
transferred  to  a 
errtary  to  Mr 
i left  before  he  be- 
[er  and  that  Ms 
; at  no  time  used 
[apologise  for  any 
sment  this  story 
ic  will  be  making  a 

to  the  charity- 


Human  Rights:  • Hugo  Young  on  judges  # Jon  Snow  on  Saunders  • Meg  Henderson  on  bugging 


How  I became 
a dangerous 
terrorist 


The  dawning  of  the 
Age  of  the  Judge 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THIS  is  the  Age  of  the 
Judge.  Forget  the  MP 
as  indomitable  tribune 
of  the  people.  Judges 
and  their  processes,  rather 
than  politicians  and  theirs, 
are  growing  into  democracy's 
weapon  cf  choice  against  the 
power  of  government.  The  de- 
bate about  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  .Rights  lias 
been  going  on  so  long  that 
Labour’s  detailed  promise  to 
incorporate  it  into  British  law 
seems  a routine  banality.  Jack 
Straw  was  potting  flesh  on 
some  old  bones  yesterday.  The 

flesbed-out  pledge,  however,  is 
both  congruent  with  its  time 
and  also  an  historic  shift  it 
marks  another  recognition, 
the  sharpest  yet,  that  judicial 
power  Is  increasing  and  ought 

not  tn  he  diminish**! 

For  the  Labour  Party  to 
make  thin  ahm-  is  itself  an  his- 
toric event  Going  back  a bit 
the  party  once  bad  a Lord 
Chancellor  who  thought  incor- 
poration would  be  automatic. 
That  was  Lord  Jowitt,  Attlee’s 


man,  head  of  the  judiciary 
when  the  Convention was  rati- 
fied 45  years  ago.  It  never  hap- 
pened. Labour  politicians,  un- 
like this  did  lawyer,  were 
implacably  opposed  on  both 

fftais  and  political  grounds. 
For  much  of  the  intervening 
time,  the  party  recoiled  from 
ah  European  infections,  and 
detested  the  idea  of  judicial 
power  over  anything  that 
resembled  politics.  It  was  hap- 
pier to  see  British  citizens 


take  toe  long,  expensive  jour- 
ney to  Strasbourg  and  claim 
their  rights  from  foreign 
judges  than  invite  the  dreaded 
wigs  to  intrude  upon  the  dean 
bare  of  the  parliamen- 

tary elect  And  the  Tories 
have  always  agreed. 

The  undoing  of  this  bit  of 
the  Labour  past  has  been  less 

pained  than  many  others. 

There  was  no  Clause  4 to  be 
dismantled.  No  dissenting 
voice  has  come,  as  tor  as  Tm 
aware,  from  the  most  venera- 
ble worshippers  of  the  house- 
hold gods:  Nor,  Z suspect  will 
this  be  one  qf  those  items  on 
which  the  forces  of  reaction 
are  awaiting  to  erupt  once  Mr 
Riair  is  safely  in  Downing 
Street  Maturity  prevails.  Ah 
the  same,  its  a revolution  too 
many  people  have  an  interest 

in  diogniging- 

There  are  reasons  for  the 
modest  response.  The  idea  of 
the  ECHR  is  now  infused  quite 
deep  in  the  British  blood- 
stream. Case  after  case  has 


been  publicised  which  shows 
Strasbourg  as  the  indispens- 
able defender  of  such  values 
as  the  rights  of  prisoners  and 
the  space  for  free  speech.  Er- 
nest Saunters'  unfair  trial  is 
only  the  most  recent  exercise 
in  making  good  law  out  c£  a 
hard  case:  In  the  slow  British 
way,  wave  upon  wave  cf  the 
politico-legal  establishment 
has  been  converted  to  the 
cause  of  British  Judges  getting 
their  band*  on  this  European 
creation. 

What  Labour  proposes, 
moreover,  is  not  as  disrespect- 
ful as  it  might  be.  In  purest 
form,  incorporation  would 
empower  British  courts  to 
overturn  British  statutes  as 
being  incompatible  with  the 
ECHR;  a plain  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  judiciary, 

Sitting  «ymrilliitinn«lly  0VBT 

Parliament  itself.  The  new 
consensus  has  -been  built 
around  a more  cautious  no- 
tion. Under  the  courts 
will  probably  be  empowered 
to  assume,  whan  »d^r»»«ing  & 

Conflict,  simply  thni  Parlia- 
ment did  not  intend  to  trans- 
gress the  Convention.  The 
Convention  will  be  supreme, 
imiesa  the  politicians  have  en- 
acted otherwise.  How,  for  ex- 
ample, tba  e-ftra ordinary  sur- 
veillance powers  in  danse  89 
of  the  current  Police  Rffi  nan 
be  squared  with  Article  5 of 
the  Convention  would  remain 
to  be  determined.  But  at  least 
Strasbourg  win  no  longer  be 


both  first  and  last  stop  in  the 
process. 

Another  trend  is  relevant 
However  feverish  the  political 
argument  about  Europe,  the 
courts  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  acting  Euro-phobic.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  legal  profes- 
sion has  bad  to  become,  ac- 
quainted with  the  European 
process,  or  face  death  by  a 
thousand  e*«»  Interpreting 
British  statutes  by  reference 
to  the  law  of  the  EC  has  broad- 
ened the  range  am-fchvri 
the  intellect  oT  the  native  judi- 
ciary. With  several  other 
Euro-conventions  already  In- 
corporated in  domestic  law, 
the  melnrtohte  sign  cf  these 
globalised  2 boman- 

rights  convention  scarcely 
presents  a novel  challenge. 

The  greatest  change,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  the  judiciary 
Itself.  Its  members  are  still 
predominantly  male,  white, 
middle-class  and  conservative. 
The  profession  has  revised  its 
social  base  and  its  cultural 
protections  less  than  any 
other  I know.  But  the  context 
in  which  judges  work  has 
been  transformed  in  the  w 
two  decades.  Their  fastidious 
distancing  from  society  is  al- 
most entirely  gone.  An  aware- 
ness of  their  role  in  the  polic- 
ing of  government  Is  now 
universal  among-  -fh«*rn,  and 
public  demand  means  that 
retreat  is  not  an  option.  It  is 
part  of  the  sediment  of  the 
Thatcher  years. 

BY  a strange  paradox, 
the  profession  most 
closely  associated 
with  a signal  defor- 
mity of  those  years,  the  dis- 
covery of  multiple  and  mas- 
sive miscarriages  of  justice, 
cmririMPR  to  be  the  profession 
more  highly  esteemed  than 
any  other  in  the  public  world. 
The  further  enlargement  of  its 
role,  therefore,  looks  like  a 

cAflrnTocc  tnwifaMTify  This  is 

agisted  by  general  reassur- 
ances, on  the  part  both  of  en- 


thusiasts for  the  ECHR  and  cf 
the  judiciary  itself;  that  no 
usurping  of  Parliament  is 
about  to  happen.  Sovereignty, 
we  are  assured,  remains 
where  it  should  be:  wlD,  in- 
deed, be  re-patriated  from 
Strasbourg  to  Westminster. 
Judges  will  not.  In  any  serious 
sense,  rule. 

As  an  enthusiast  myself.  1 
see  the  point  of  these  seduc- 
tive assertions-  The  British 
system  is  so  impenetrably  re- 
sistant to  any  critique  of  par- 
liamentary sovereignty  that 
the  old  forensic  war-horse  has 
to  be  wheeled  once  more  into 
fliflon-  tile  dfafr"  that  reform 
is  vital  but  nothing  will 
r»hanp>  The  truth  is  that 
styrHtthfng  which  has  already 
changed  win  receive,  through 


incorporation  of  the  ECHR,  a 
Mg  kick  to  speed  it  foster  on 
its  way.  When,  for  example. 
Article  8 of  the  Convention  be- 
comes part  of  domestic  law,  a 
right  of  privacy  wQL  be  avail- 
able, which  neither  the  com- 
mon law  nor  statute  provides 
for.  Who  bat  the  judges  will 
then  decide  to  apply  what  poli- 
ticians have  so  painfully 
shrunk  from?  And  who  can 
say  this  is  not  going  to  be  the 
exercise  of  a social  and  politi- 
cal power  ranging  beyond 
lugal  fpehniralfty? 

The  Convention  will  give 
rise  to  a large  variety  of 
actions  that  mil  for  similar 
evaluations,  taking  judges 
deeper  into  the  social  realm, 
(hie  cf  the  benefits  of  this  will 
certainly  be  to  place  British 
judicial  learning  at  the  service 
of  the  ragbag  Strasbourg  juris- 
prudence: a rare  instance, 
hopelessly  missed  by  the  pdi- 
•rtriniiB,  of  the  export  of  British 
influence.  But  let  nobody 
imagine  that  the  judges  — 
who  they  are.  what  they  stand 
for,  what  social  attitudes  they 
ran  real  — should  still  be 
regarded  as  persons  whose 

Olympian  detachment  can 
safely  be  mirrored  by  the  pub- 
lic's indifformro 


Even  though  Ernest  Saunders  wouldn’t  answer  Jon  Snow’s  questions  at  his  ‘press 
conference’,  he  still  has  rights,  and  we  should  applaud  his  victory  in  Strasbourg 

Importance  of  Ernest 


ONCE  upon  a time 
the  question 
centred  on 
whether  the 
human  rights  cf 
members  of  the  National 
Front -were  being  violated  by 
denying  them  the  right  to 
hold  a rally  at  Lewisham 
Town  Hail.  Ernest  Saunders 
has  neatly  reminded  us  In  the 
1990s  that  human  rights,  and 
the  Court  in  Strasbourg,  are 
no  respecters  of  politics. 

Mr  Saunders  presents  us 
with  a conundrum,  and  not 
for  the  first  time.  Once  it  was 
whether  an  Alzheimers-af- 
flicted  crook  should  be  shown 
pity  and  released  from  jail 
eariy.  Now  it  is  whether  a 
crook  with  the  gift  of  hypo- 
chondria and  the  potential  for 
an  Equity  card  should  be  ot- 
tered redress  for  the  violation 
of  his  human  rights. 

Mr  Saunders  is  no  liberal 
Pressed  at  his  absurd  aborted 
news  conference  on  Tuesday 
to  ride  with  others  whose 
right  to  silence  had  been  vio- 
lated in  particular,  or  whose 


human  rights  had  been  vio- 
lated in  general,  he  declined 
to  do  so.  He  will  bads  the 
efforts  of  his  fellow  Guinness 
convicts,  but  sees  no  merit  in 
any  other  human-rights 
cause.  For  him,  as  he  has 
made  dear,  Strasbourg  and 
his  right  to  silence  are  the 
mere  vehicles  for  circumnavi- 
gating guilt  and  the  convic- 
tion upheld  so  recently  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

The  most  fascinating  aspect 
of  the  Saunders  saga  is  bow 
he  remains  a media-relations 
recidivist  Just  when  the  go- 
ing starts  looking  good,  he 
runs  away.  It  happened  first 
amid  the  wave  of  sympathy 
that  accompanied  him  upon 
that  early  release  from  jaflL 
Yet  potentially  he  Is  by  for  the 
best  advocate  for  his  case  — 
frriA  upstanding  bearing,  a 
bronzed  air  of  affluence  and 
well-being,  his  six  foot  two 
and  uppercut  accent  leaving 
him  all  the  advantages  in  any 
encounter  with  the  media. 

In  Strasbourg,  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  Court’s  decision,  for 


from  engaging  the  waiting 
press  and  spinning  events 
neatly  in  his  own  direction, 
he  was  seen  exiting  down  the 
fire  escape.  Summoning  a 
news  conference  In  London  at 
an  exclusive  West  &id  club, 
our  man  reads  a fine  state- 
ment with  all  the  gra vitas  he 
can  muster  and  then  speedily 
shifts  the  questions  to  an  asso- 
ciate who  basks  in  the  im- 
probable title  of  “human- 


having  to  engage  with  the  cir- 
cus antics  cf  one  of  its  key 
defendants.  There  were  mo- 
ments in  his  encounter  with 
the  madia  this  week  when  an 
awkward  and  rarely  experi- 
enced sensation  began  to  in- 
fect some  of  those  present — a 
genuine  sense  of  sympathy  for 
the  beleaguered  Home  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  and 
the  equally  embattled  Direc- 
tor of  the  Serious  Fraud 


The  Court  is  ho  knee-jerk  Euro- 
federalist  defender  of  liberal  causes 


rights  consultant".  This  indi- 
vidual then  proceeds  to  leave 
our  hero  looking  very  much 
as  if  the  dreaded  Alzheimer’s 
lurgie  had  revisited  him,  ren- 
dering hiTT|  speechless  and 
without  an  apparent  thought 
in  his  head. 

Battling  with  the  complex- 
ities of  the  Guinness  trial  and 
its  tediously  drawn-out  after- 
math is  bad  enough  without 


Office.  George  Staples,  as  they 
continue  to  try  to  get  to  grips 
with  such  people. 

Yet  a serious  point  remains. 
Ernest  Saunders  is  not  alone. 
The  Court  in  Strasbourg  has 
found  in  favour  of  many  who 
have  pleaded  their  cause  from 
what  ever  quarter. 

Sadly  neither  Liberty,  Char- 
ter 88,  Justice  nor  any  other 
human-rights  defending 


Turning  swords  into  beef-burgers 


‘No  two  countries  with  a McDonald’s  ever 
go  to  war.’  Thomas  Friedman’s  thesis  is 
spurring  intense  debate  among  US  thinkers 


I HAVE  long  had  a thesis 
which  finally  brought  me  to 
Hamburger  university  at 
McDonald's  headquarters,  in 
Oak  Brook,  Illinois,  to  test  out 
The  thesis  Is  this:  no  two 
countries  that  both  have  a 
McDonald’s  have  ever  fought 
a war  against  each  other. 

The  McDonald’s  folks  con- 
firmed it  I feared  tte 
tion  would  be  the  Ealklands 
war.  but  Argentina  didn’t  get 
a McDonald’s  until  1886,  four 
years  later.  Civil  ware  dont 
count  McDonald’s  in  Moscow 
delivered  burgers  to  both 
sides  in  the  fight  betweat  pro- 
and  anti-Yeltsin  forces  £n  I99S. 

Since  Israel  now  has  a kft 
«her  McDonald’s,  since  Saudi 
Arabia's  McDonald's  closes 


five  times  a day  for  Muslim 
prayer,  since  Egypt  has  18 
McDonald’s  and  Jordan  is  get- 
ting its  first,  the  chances  of  a 
war  between  them  are  mini- 
mal. But  watch  out  for  that 
Syrian  front  There  are  no  Big 
Macs  served  in  Damascus. 

India-Pafcistan?  I'm  still 
worried.  India,  where  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  Is  vege- 
tarian, just  opened  the  first 
heefiess  McDonald’s,  but  Paki- 
stan is  still  a Mac-free  zone. 

Obviously,  I say  ail  this 
tnngye  in  cheek.  Bet  there 
was  enough  Of  a correlation 
for  me  to  ask  James  Canter 
lupo,  president  of  McDonald's 
International  and  its  de  fado 
Secretary  of  State,  what 
be  behind  this  Golden 


Theory  of  Conflict  Prevention 
— which  stipulates  that  when 
a country  reaches  a certain 
level  of  economic  develop- 
ment, when  it  has  a middle 


class  big  enough  to  support  a 
McDonald's,  it  becomes  a Mc- 
Donald’s country,  and  people 
in  McDonald's  countries  dont 
like  to  fight  wars;  they  like  to 
queue  for  burgers.  Or  as  Mr 
Cantahipo  puts  it  “We  focus 
our  development  on  the  more 
well-developed  economies  — 
and  file  risks  involved  in 
being  adventuresome  [for 
those  growing  economies]  are 
probably  getting  too  great" 

In  the  3950s  and  60s.  devel- 
oping countries  thought  that 

having  an  abimmlnm  factory 

and  a UN  seat  made  them  real 
countries,  but  today  many 
countries  think  they  will  have 
arrived  only  If  they  have  their 
own  McDonald's  and  Win- 
dows 95  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. This  year  McDonald's 
went  into  its  100th  country 


and  for  the  first  time  It  earned 
more  revenue  from  McDon- 
ald's overseas  than  from  Mc- 
Donald's America. 

“I  feel  these  countries  want 
McDonald's  as  a symbol  of 
something  — an  M-nnnmte  ma- 

turity  and  that  they  are  open 

to  foreign  investments,”  says 

Mr  Cantahipo.  'T  have  a pa- 
rade of  ambassadors  and  trade 
representatives  In  here  to  tefl 
us  why  McDonald's  would  be 
good  for  their  country." 

THE  question  raised  by 
the  McDonald's  example 
is  whether  there  is  a tip- 
over  point  at  which  a country, 
by  integrating  with  the  global 
economy,  opening  itself  up  to 
foreign  investment  and  em- 
powering its  consumers,  per- 
manently restricts  its  capacity 
for  trouUexuaking  and  pro- 
motes gradual  democratiza- 
tion and  widening  peace. 
Francis  Fukuyama,  author  of 
The  End  of  History?,  argues 


agency  is  likely  to  find  any 
seasonal  donation  from  a 
gratefbl  Mr  Saunders  in  their 
mall-  The  “human-rights  sys- 
tem" has  had  every  possible 
temptation  to  dump  the  Guin- 
ness defendant,  but  has  stayed 
with  him  and  ruled  that  his 
right  to  remain  silent  has  in- 
deed been  violated.  There 
have  been  times  when  fighting 
for  human  rights  has  involved 
siding  with  Ian  Paisley  Junior 
in  the  “DDR  4"  and  the  mis- 
carriage-of-justice  claim  af- 
fecting that  case  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Times  as  In  Lewi- 
sham when  the  old  NCGL  had 
to  side  with  the  National 
Front  And  times  like  the  pres- 
ent when  the  current  director 
cf  Liberty  has  to  side  with  the 
human-rights  point  achieved 
in  Mr  Saunders’  case.  Proof 
perhaps,  if  needed,  that  this  is 
no  knee-jerk  Euro-federalist 
defender  of  liberal  causes.  The 
Court  remains  a vital  element 
of  our  structure  of  rights  and 
one  without  which  we,  even 
Ernest  Saunders,  would  be 
much  the  poorer. 


that  a country’s  getting  Us 
own  McDonald's  is  probably 
not  a good  indicator  of  that 
tip-over  point,  because  the 
level  of  per-capita  income 
needed  in  a country  to  host  a 
McDonald's  is  too  low:  “I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  in 
the  next  10  years  several  of 
these  McDonald’s  countries  go 
to  war  with  each  other." 

Yes,  there  win  be  conflicts, 
but  more  inside  countries 
than  between  them.  No  ques- 
tion, the  spread  of  McDonald’s 
(a  new  one  opens  every  three 
hours)  is  part  of  this  world- 
wide phenomenon  of 
countries  integrating  with  the 
global  economy  and  submit- 
ting to  its  rules.  It  produces  a 
backlash  inside  countries 
from  those  who  do  not  benefit 
from  this  globalisation,  who 
feel  that  their  traditional  cul- 
ture win  be  steamrolled  by  it 

How  well  governments  and 
global  companies  manage 
these  frustrations  wiH  deter- 
mine whether  economic  devel- 
opment will  lead  to  wider  de- 
mocratisation  and  wider 
peace.  Again  McDonald’s  is  an 
intriguing  pioneer.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  rids,  one  of  the  few 
commercial  buildings  not 
trashed  was  McDonald’s. 

The  way  McDonald’s  has 
packaged  itself  is  to  be  a 
“multi-local"  company,  by  In- 
sisting on  a high  degree  of 
local  ownership  and  tailoring 
its  products  just  enough  for 
local  cultures.  Localities  and, 
more  important,  countries 
now  feel  a stake  in  McDon- 
ald's success.  Already,  every 
sesame  seed  on  every  McDon- 
ald’s bun  in  the  world  comes 
from  Mexico.  That’s  as  good  as 
a country  discovering  ofl. 

This  balance  between  local 
and  global  that  McDonald's 
has  found  is  important  The 
only  answer  is  multi-localism 

— riwTvyraticIng  global  jgatiop 

so  that  people  everywhere  feel 
some  stake  in  it  Mr  Canta- 
lupo,  for  instance,  talks  cf  cul- 
tural sensitivity:  “There  is  no 
'Euroburger’.  We  have  a differ- 
ent diirifpn  sandwich  In  Eng- 
land th»n  we  do  In  Germany.” 


Thomas  L Friedman  is  a New 
York  Times  columnist 


Meg  Henderson 


ARLTBR  this  week  I had 
a call  from  the  editor  of 
my  last  book.  She  had 
apparently  been  contacted  by 
someone  claiming  to  be  an 
officer  with  the  Anti-Terrorist 
Squad  of  the  Special  Branch, 
and  he  wanted  to  ask  some 
questions  about  one  Meg  Hen- 
derson. Did  she  have  republi- 
can sympathies?  Was  she  in- 
terested in,  and  did  she  write 
about  political  issues? 

My  editor  drew  herself  up  to 
her  ftill  five  foot  two  Inches 
and  informed  him  that  she  did 
not  put  such  questions  to  her 
authors;  and,  anyway,  how 
did  she  know  be  was  who  he 
■mid  he  was?  So  she  rang  Scot- 
land Yard  and  by  degrees  was 
put  back  through  to  the  chap 
who  had  called  her;  he  was 
indeed  who  he  said  he  was.  Zt 
seemed  that  the  Anti-Terrorist 
Squad  had  picked  up  a suspect 
who  had  been  taking  a course 
In  creative  writing,  and  on  the 
list  of  books  to  read  was  mine. 
Indeed,  the  suspect  was  actu- 
ally reading  a copy. 

The  officer  wanted  to  know 
what  this  book  was  about,  and 
rather  than  read  it  he  asked 
for  an  impromptu  review.  He 
was,  it  transpires,  “terribly 
disappointed"  that  no  terror- 
ist links  were  uncovered.  M; 
editor’s  concern  was,  of 
course,  that  being  entirely  in- 
nocent I should  be  aware  that 
questions  were  being  asked, 
and  that  other  lines  of  inquiry 
were  possibly  being  pursued 
Perhaps  my  phone  was 
bugged;  though  what  good  it 
would  do  the  fight  against 
terrorism  to  hear  me  scream- 
ing down  the  phone  at  my 
teenage  daughter  that  she  was 
getting  no  more  or  ask- 
ing my  husband  to  hrtog  home 
more  cat  litter,  is  hard  to  say. 

But  it  wouldn’t  be  the  first 
time  my  phone  had  been 
bugged  in  the  course  of  my 
work.  A few  years  back  I was 
one  of  a team  working  on  a 
story  about  a politician,  and 
all  our  phones  were  bugged. 
This  didn’t  concern  us  unduly, 
because  we  wanted  him  to 
know  what  we  knew  to  see 
which  way  he  would  jump. 
The  worrying  thing  was. 
though,  that  when  we  were 
speaking  to  other  MFs  they 
would  tell  us  matter-of-factly 
that  our  phones  were  bugged; 
they  were  willing  to  talk  to  us. 
but  only  on  other  phones. 
What  chilled  was  their  easy 
acceptance  that  this  was  hap- 
pening when  we  were  working 
on  a story  that  posed  abso- 
lutely no  risk  to  national  secu- 
rity. When  the  story  had  run 
its  course,  the  dicks  and  sud- 


den disconnections  on  our 
phone  line  stopped  too.  An  of 
it  mildly  interesting  and 
amusing,  tales  to  recount  in 
the  pub.  Such  things  only 
happen  to  serious  suspects, 
not  to  minions  like  me,  or  like 
you;  this  is  after  all  a country 
with  a solid  base  erf  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought.  Only  all 
that  may  he  about  to  change. 

Consider  the  imp1iraH/->nc  Qf 

the  Police  BUI,  now 
through  the  Lords,  which 
gives  the  police  powers  to 
enter  private  premises,  pre- 
pare surveillance,  plant  bugs, 
inspect  files  and  anything  else 
they  consider  appropriate. 
The  only  authority  they  will 
require  is  tbeir  judgment  of 
what  is  “serious”  within  cer- 
tain categories.  And 
apparently  we  do  not  have  to 
worry,  because  they’ve  been 
doing  it  already  — nipgany  — 
since  1984  and.  anyway,  it  will 

Only  be  bringing  thorn  in  lino 

with  MI5,  though  MI5  needs 
the  Home  Secretary's  consent, 
whereas  the  police  will  need 
only  their  own. 

What  all  this  means  is  that 
my  home  could  have  been 
raided  on  the  say-so  of  a 
minor  politician  who,  it  was 
accepted  by  his  colleagues, 
had  already  bugged  my  phone, 
and  it  still  could,  because  a 
terrorist  suspect  was  caught 
reading  my  book  — though  I 
could  complain  (afterwards)  to 
the  new  Surveillance  Commis- 
sioner. Taken  to  a perfectly 
logical  conclusion,  it  could 
happen  to  anyone,  anywhere, 
anytime,  without  the  prior 
permission  of  anyone  outside 
the  police  force,  because  it  has 
been  decided  that  no  judge 
shall  have  a say.  And  as  no 
one  has  to  justify  beforehand 
whatever  measures  the  police 
think  reasonable,  there  will  be 
no  considered  derision  on  the 
strength  of  evidence,  and  no 
compensation  when  nothing 
incriminating  is  found. 

ND  once  again  the  chill 
factor  comes  from  the 
5 leaders,  those 
upstanding  MFS  who  are,  or 
should  be,  the  guardians  of 
our  freedom  and  liberty,  be- 
cause in  the  face  of  the  Police 
Bill,  opposition  comes  there 
none.  Jack  Straw,  Labour’s 
Shadow  Home  Secretary,  has 
defended  his  party’s  support 
for  the  Police  BIB  in  the 
Guardian:  he  welcomes  legal- 
ising the  illegal  acts  that  have 
taken  place  since  1984  and 
thereby  posts  the  intention  of 
a Labour  government  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  every  indi- 
vidual, every  voter  in  the 
land. 

There  was  a time,  when  Nell 
Kinnock  was  leader  of  the 
labour  Party,  when  it  was 
widely  said  that  we  suffered 
from  a weak  Opposition.  We 
no  longer  have  that  problem. 
Now  we  have  no  Opposition  at 
all- 


Meg  Henderson  is  the  author  of 
Finding  Peggy  (Corgi,  £6.99), 
and  is  currently  working  on 

something  much  more  seditious 


TEN 


it’s  ALL  or  nothing 


ZERO 


LAPHRQAK? 

no  half  measures. 


10  OBITUARIES 


Irving  Caesar 


A fortune  in 


° -v,^s  *'% 


the  teacups 


The  death  of  Ir- 
ving Caesar  at  the 
age  of  101  snaps  the 
last  surviving  pro- 
cessional link  with 
George  Gershwin.  It  was  Cae- 
sar. three  years  George's 
senior,  who  suggested  that 
the  pair  of  them  cash  in  on 
the  one-step  craze  sweeping 
America.  The  upshot  of  their 
lightning  labours  was 
Swanee,  which  took  half  an  1 
hour  to  write  and  mare  than  a i 

year  to  selL 

One  day  In  January  1920,  AI 
Jolson  dropped  in  at  a New 
York  brothel  ran  by  a madam 
trading  under  the  name  of 
Betsy  .Bloodlock.  The  brothel 
had  a piano,  and  George 
Gershwin  was  seated  at  it, 
playing  Swanee,  just  as  Jolson 
entered.  Befbre  the  chorus 
was  over,  a <^1  had  been 
done.  Jolson  interpolated  the 
sang  into  his  Broadway  revue 
Sinbad,  and  within  a few 
weeks  Gershwin  and  Caesar 
found  themselves  famnng 
The  Jcdson  recording  sold 
more  than  a million  and  the 
sale  of  sheet  mimic  went  into 
the  hundred  thousands.  The 
partnership  between  Caesar 
and  Gershwin  soon  broke  up 
and  each  member  of  the  alli- 
ance began,  working  with 
other  writers,  but  because  of 
Swanee,  Caesar’s  name  will 
always  be  prominent  in  biog- 
raphies of  Gershwin's  life. 

Caesar,  bom  in  New  York 
City,  was  a shameless  self-ad- 
vertiser, a gilder  of  anecdotal 
lilies,  and  a notorious  source 


of  tall  tales  which  sometimes 
turned  out  to  be  true.  His  tall- 
est, and  truest  tale  was  about 
his  big  song  Teafbr  Two.  The 
show  No.  No.  Nanette  had  been 
on  the  road  for  two  years  and 
was  now  about  to  open  on 
Broadway. 

Its  producer  was  a curio 
called  Harry  Frazee,  who 
didn't  mind  producing  shows 
so  long  as  he  didn’t  have  to  sit 
through  them.  He  now  de- 
cided that  unless  the  show 


Caesar  scribbled 
dummy  words 
only  to  hear  them 
being  sung  as  the 
real  version  of 
Tea  for  Two’ 


had  at  least  one  big  new  song, 
he  would  dose  It.  In  a great 
panic  the  mow’s  composer, 
Vincent  Youmans,  sought  oat 
Caesar,  just  about  to  go  to  bed 
after  a strenuous  party.  You- 
mans tried  to  keep  him  awake 
by  playing  him  bis  new  tune 
but  Caesar,  too  tired  to  work, 
agreed  only  to  write  a 
“dummy"  and  complete  the 
real  lyric  after  he  had  had  his 
rest 

In  those  days,  before  tape 
recorders,  lyricists  who 
couldn't  read  music  would 


write  down  a dummy,  a set  of 
nonsense  words  which 
cated  where  the  stresses  and 
rhymes  came.  Quickly  Caesar 
scribbled  out  his  doggerel, 
but  before  he  could  show  You- 
mans the  door  the  impattw^t 
I composer  snatched  the 
I dummy  and  ran  off  Next  day 
Caesar  entered  the  theatre  to 
hear  his  dummy  words  sung 
as  though  they  were  the  real 
thing.  They  now  wens  the  real 
thing.  Tea  Jar  Two  went  on  to 
become  Caesar's  most  lucra- 
tive insurance  policy. 

There  were  further  shenan- 
nigans  to  come  involving 
Youmans.  One  of  the  count- 
less forgettable  musicals  of 
the  day  featured  a song  with 
words  by  Oscar  Hammersteto 
so  unfortunate  that  Caesar, 
when  he  dropped  in  to  see  the 
show,  instantly  realised  they 
were  damaging  a good  mel- 
ody. The  original  version  was 
called  Come  On  And  Pet  Me,  a 
model  today  of  how  not  to 
write  an  attractive  set  of 
words.  Unbidden,  Caesar 
began  to  write  new  words, 
calling  the  amended  version 
Sometimes  rm  Happy.  You- 
mans. by  now  trying  to  raise 
money  for  his  sailor  boy  mu- 
sical Hit  the  Deck,  asked  Cae- 
sar for  the  new  song.  But  Cae- 
sar insisted  he  needed  it  to 
raise  money  for  his  new 
show.  Yes,  Yes,  Yvette. 

Eventually  a deal  was 
struck  whereby  Caesar 
rented  out  to  Youmans  the 
new  words  at  a charge  erf  one 
dollar  per  word  per  perfbr- 


Tall  tales  which  sometimes  came  trne Irving  Caesar  at  work  in  1926 


mance.  Caesar's  lyric  consists 
of  55  words.  Hit  The  Deck  ran 
for  352  performances  in  New 
York  and  a farther  277  in  Lon- 
don. At  one  dollar  a word  per 
show,  the  song  netted  Caesar 
a total  of  $34^395,  apart  from 
the  considerable  royalties  the 
song  has  been  earning  ever 
since. 

Although  his  career  contin- 
ued through  the  next  30  years, 
Caesar  never  again  enjoyed ! 
the  dizzying  success  which : 
came  from  Swanee  and  Tea  I 
for  Two.  Other  lyrics  included  I 
Just  a Gigolo  and  Crazy 
Rhythm.  He  had  a band  in  the  i 
mid-19306  hit  song,  Is  It  True  \ 


What  They  Say  About  Dade, 
and  he  also  perpetrated  the 
outrage  Animal  Crackers  in 
my  Soup  for  Shirley  Temple 
to  sing  In  the  infantile  Curly 
Top. 

After  that  his  career  began 
to  founder,  but  he  always 
managed  to  busy  himself  with 
some  new  project  or  other,  in- 
cluding collections  entitled 
Sing  a Song  of  Safety  and 
Songs  of  Health.  He  also  pre- 
sented himself  in  a one-man 
show,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  No,  No  Nanette  filmed 
twice,  once  to  the  letter,  once 
mangled  beyond  recognition. 

Caesar  was  one  of  the  most 


Benny  Ore  an 


Irving  Caesar,  songwriter,  bom 
July  4 1865;  died  December  17 
1996  . . 


Andrew  Hutchings 


Norman  Hacfcforth 


Teachers’  man  And  the  next  object  is 


ANDREW  Hutchings, 
who  has  died  aged  88, 
observed  that  he  had 
known  every  Education  Sec- 
retary since  the  Attlee 
Labour  government's  EHen 

WilMnwin  — and  she  died  in 
office  in  1947.  When  he  retired 
in  1978  as  general  secretary  of 
the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Assistant  Masters  in 
Secondary  Schools  — the  As- 
sistant Masters  Association 
— he  was,  after  39  years,  the 
longest  serving  head  of  a 
teaching  organisation.  His 
career  ended  with  the  AMA 
joining  with  the  Assistant 
Mistresses  Association  to 
form  what  became  the  Associ- 
ation  of  Teachers  and 
Lecturers. 

After  reading  mathematics 
and  economics  at  St  Cather- 
ine’s College,  Cambridge,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Belfast's 
Methodist  College.  While 
there  he  gained  a reputation 
as  an  outstanding  speaker 
and  skilful  negotiator  for  his 
colleagues.  In  1936  he  became 
AMA  assistant  secretary,  and 
in  1939  general  secretary. 

It  was  a period  of  unprece- 
dented change.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  wartime  Nor- 
wood committee  into  second- 
ary schools  curriculum  and 
for  more  than  13  years 
chaired  the  teachers’  panel  of 
the  Burnham  primary  and 
secondary  school  pay  negotia- 
tion committees.  A brilliant 
speaker,  Hutchings  never 
used  notes  and  could  combine 


playing  to  the  gallery  without 
losing  touch  with  the  current 
political  agenda.  He  had  an 
astute  sense  for  what  really 
mattered. 

He  chaired  for  a timg  the 
National  Foundation  for  Edu- 
cational Research,  having  got 
it  off  the  ground  by  forcing 
Other  tombing  iminriR  to  fol- 
low his  pqramplp  and  make  do- 
nations to  the  foundation.  A 
founder  member  in  1965  of  the 
Associated  Examining  Board, 
he  chaired  its  executive  com- 
mittee in  the  1980s  and  was 
vice  chairman  when  the  GCSE  j 
replaced  O levels  and  CSEs. 

He  was  prominent  in  many  ] 
teaching  organisations.  He 
helped  set  up,  and  for  more 
than  20  years  was  associated 
with  the  International  Feder- 
ation of  Secondary  Teachers 
and  the  World  Confederation 
of  Organisations  of  the  Teach- 
ing Profession. 

In  1975  he  was  created  a fel- 
low of  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors. He  received  a CBE  in 
1977.  A member  of  the  Kennel 
dub,  he  loved  dogs  and  bred 
Great  Danes  and  French  Bull- 
dogs, in  partnership  with  bis 
longstanding  friend  Norman 
Blagrave,  which  were  shown 
successfully  at  Crufts.  He 
leaves  no  immediate  family, 
but  many  dose  friends. 


Norman  Hackforth, 
who  has  died  aged  87, 
created  one  of  the 
best-known  voices  in 
British  radio  from  the  slen- 
derest possible  material  — 
the  description  of  the  steam- 
powered  eggtimers,  fossilised 
ants’  eggs  and  other  curios 
prepared  to  baffle  panellists 
on  the  BBC  radio  panel  gamp 
Twenty  Questions.  Hackforth 
was  “the  man  with,  the  dark 
brown  voice"  who  provided 
foe  brief  sentence  for  the  au- 
dience only:  “And  foe  next  ob- 
ject is.. .“  before  panellists 
embarked  on  their  detective 
work.  The  panellists  would  be 
Into  their  third  or  fourth 
guess  before  many  listeners 
finished  savouring  Hack- 
fbrth’s  rich  tones. 

Hackforth,  bom  in  India 
foe  son  ora  railway  engineer, 
was  brought  up  in  England 
from  foe  age  of  six  by  four 
aunts  and  educated  at  Alden- 
ham  School,  where  he  became 
interested  in  the  piano  and 
composing.  He  initially 
studied  for  a medical  career 
before  turning  to  music.  His 
first  job  was  as  a dub  pianist 


He  introduced  the 
panellists’  prey  on 
Twenty  Questions 
for  28  years  before 
becoming  one 
oftheguessers, 
taking  over  on  the 
panel  from  Richard 
Dimblebyin1965 


in  Soho’s  Golden  Square  and 
he  played  a succession  of 
dubs  in  foe  interwar  period 
while  dabbling  in  songwrit- 
ing working  as  a music  hall 
accompanist  and  providing 
Radio  Luxembourg  advertis- 
ing voiceovers.  He  also  ap- 
peared in  films  — two  1929 
talkie  shorts,  A Song  Or  Two 
and  Musical  Moments  and  foe 
1934  feature  Bight  Cylinder 
Looe.  He  made  bis  dehut  on 
radio  playing  for  the  duo  Col- 


leen Clifford  and  Cyril  Lid- 
ington,  and  took  part  — again 
as  an  accompanist  — in  John 
Logie  Baird’s  late  1920s  televi- 
sion experiments. 

Hackforth  was  turned  down 
by  the  army  on  medical 
grounds  when  he  volunteered 
for  war  service,  but  joined 
Rnsa,  foe  military  entertain- 
ments service,  touring  France 
before  Dunkirk  and  then 
North  Africa. 

It  was  fn  1941  that  Hack- 


Pster  Smith 


Andrew  Hutchings,  teachers' 
leader,  bom  December  3,  1907; 
died  October  31. 1996 


Birthdays 


Sir  Anthony  Buck,  former 
MP,  68;  Bob  Brookmeyer, 
jazz  trombonist,  67;  Ross 
Bucbland,  chief  executive, 
Onigate,  54;  Mary  Clapln- 
son.  Keeper  of  Western 
Manuscripts,  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, 52;  Rosemary  Conley, 
writer,  broadcaster,  dietician, 
40;  Tfcm  Eggar  MP,  former 
Conservative  minister.  45; 
Angela  Flowers,  gallery 
owner,  64;  The  Rt  Rev  Ian 
Harlan d.  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 


64;  Brig  Lewis  Harris,  car- 
tographer, 86;  Sir  Brian  Hill, 
builder,  64;  Richard  Leakey, 
palaeontologist,  52;  Robert 
Ponsonby.  former  BBC  con- 
troller of  music,  69;  The  Mar- 
quess of  Queens  berry,  ce- 
ramic designer,  67;  Dr  John  S 
Whale,  Free  Church  theolo- 
gian, loo.  and  his  son,  John 
Whale,  former  editor. 
Church  Times,  65;  Maurice 
White,  former  rods  singer 
and  record  producer,  55. 


forth  first  encountered  Noel 
Coward.  Two  years  later  the 
two  men  met  again  in  Egypt 
and  foe  pianist  provided  Cow- 
ard's accompaniment  on  a 
nharWaWa  ftmd-raising  South 
African  tour,  after  which  they 
went  on  to  pofbrzn  for  troops 
across  the  Far  East  They 
worked  together  with  Hack- 
forth arranging,  accompany- 
ing and  even  acting  briefly  as 
Coward’s  agent  Into  foe  mid- 
1950s. 

It  was  in  1947,  just  after 
Hackforth’s  revue  Just  Our- 
selves had  flopped,  that 
Twenty  Questions  producer 
Gleland  Finn  — who  had  met 
him  in  South  Africa  — 
recruited  him  for  the  series. 
Hackforth  spoke  naturally 
but.  quietly  into  a lip  micro- 
phone — and  introduced  the 
panellists'  prey  for  28  years 
before  becoming  one  of  the 
guessers,  taking  over  from 
Richard  Dimbleby  on  the 
panel  in  1965  and  remaining 
until  foe  mid-1970s.  In  1948,  as 
the  show  became  a national 
hit  he  appeared,  together  with 
foe  rest  of  its  cast,  in  foe  fea- 
ture film  The  Twenty  Ques- 
tions Murder  Mystery. 

Hackforth  was  appointed 
foe  first  musical  director  of 
Anglia  TV  following  the  birth 
of  «wnnn»rrifli  television.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  propo- 
nents of  radical  transforma- 
tion of  the  BBC,  although  his 
best-remembered  _ proposal 
might  have  proved  too  radical 
even  for  John  Birt  He  sug- 
gested replacing  expensive 
voice  radio  programmes  with 
recorded  music  and  concen- 
trating resources  instead  oh 
“one  terrific  show  on  Satur- 
day nights." 

Norman  Hackfbrth's  auto- 
biography And  The  Next  Ob- 
ject Is  was  published  in  1976. 
His  wife  Pamela,  who  he  mar- 
| ried  in  1949,  died  last  year.  He 
lived  at  Tenterdea  to  Kent 
and  died  peacefully  after  a 
abort  fltoess.. 
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The  panel  at  London  Zoo  m 1948;  Hackforth  is  on  the  right,  behind  Richard  Dimbleby 


Norman  HacfcTorth,  broadcaster, 
bom.  December  20,  1908;  died 
December  14, 1996"  ' 
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Joe  Coral 


Betting  on 
a winner 


The  bookmaker  Joe 
Coral,  who  has  died 
aged  92,  learnt  early, 
he  observed,  that  torn 
and  two  sometimes  makes 
five.  It  was  the  one  point 
profit,  he  would  continue, 
that  mattered.  HJs  life  was 
that  story -of  Jewish 

immigrant  made  good.  The 
founder  of  the  betting  chain 
was  bom  Joseph  KagariitskJ 
in  Poland  and  came  to  Lon- 
don's East  End.  speaking  no 
pngiiab  and  aged  eight,  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  two 
brothers. 

His  education  was  curtailed 
by  polio,  but  he  had  a flair  for 
fiiwtha  and  aged  14  Joe  Coral 

the  surname  was  taken  by 

the  family  from  RM  Ballan- 
tyne’s  Coral  Island  — went  to 
work  at  a lamp-makers.  He 
soon  became  a bookie’s  run- 
ner and  realised  it  was  mostly 
a one-way  transaction,  with 
little  eftgh  returning  to  his 
workmates.  He  began  to  stand 
their  bets  himself.  Before  long 
profits  exceeded  his  weekly 
wage,  work  suffered  — and  he 
was  fired.  His  nest  job  was  in 
a small  advertising  agency. 
Saturdays  off  allowed  him  to  ■ 
build  up  a betting  clientele  in . 
a Stoke  Newington  billiard 
dub. 

It  was  in  1927.  the  year  be 
married  bis  wife  Dorothy.  ■ 
that  Coral’s  bookmaking 
career  took  off.  He  gave  up 
advertising  to  take  bookmak- 
ers' pitches  at  Harrlngay  and  1 
White  City  greyhound  racing 
meetings.  What  he  didn't 
know  when  be  bought  his 
Harrfhgay  pitch  was  that  foe 
vendor  had  been  paying  the 
notorious  Sahini  gang  15  shil- 
lings (75  pence)  a night  pro- 
tection money.  The  Sabtnis 
soon  made  demands  and 
Coral  turned  up  at  the  next 
meeting  with  a revolver.  It 
was  unloaded.  When  gang 
boss  Darby  Sabini  demanded 
payment,  the  young  Coral  lev- 
elled foe  gun  at  Mm.  From 
then  on,  insisted  Coral,  he 
and  Darby  became  frtends. 

Coral  had  a steely  determi- 
nation but  there  was  never 
any  whisper  of  shady  deal- 
ings — apart,  of  course,  from 
his  flouting  of  foe  law  as  it 
stood  before  the  betting  legis- 
lation of  the  19608.  In  foe  pre- 
1 war  days  of  illegal  betting, 
barbers  often  acted  as  book- 
ies’ agents.  Coral  had  a shave 
in  most  of  the  gents  hairdress- 
ers shops  in  North  London, 
recruiting  agents  to  add  to 
those  he  employed  in  pubs. 
He  opened  a Stoke  Newington 
office  in  1941,  moving  to  the 
West  End  four  years  later.  Oc- 
casionally foe  local  police 
would  phone  to  announce 
they  proposed  to  pounce  on 
one  of  his  agents  the  next  day. 
Coral  would  replace  his  regu- 
lar runner,  whose  previous 
convictions  spelt  a heavy 


flamboyant  characters  to  a 
profession  not  noted  for  its 
reticence,  a stocky,  smiling 
man  with  a cigar,  a throw- 
back to  foe  days  when  Tin 
Pas  Alley  was  a loose  conspir- 
acy af  vagabonds  and  wan- 
nabes mingling  with  the  one- 
song  wonders  and  the 
genuine  articles.  It  was  his 
fete  to  live  to  so  great  an  age 
tbaf  most  people  assumed  he 
died  years  ago. 


fine,  With  a new  tore  with  nn 
form.  The  new  man  wwMbe 
fined  as  a first  offender,  then 
“we’d  bung  the  desk  affiw 
who  tipped  us  off  a fiver  and 
consider  it  a Rood  day.  te 

recalled.  . , 

On  two  occasions  Coral 
feced  ruin.  With  the  war  most 

of  his  agents  disappeared  UUu 

the  services,  taking  the  ready 
cash  with  them.  He  was 
•‘knocked”  for  more  than 
£3,000.  big  money  to  those 
days.  Another  near-crash 
in  the  summer  oT  1947 
when  a long  winning  spell  for 
favourites  meant  he  lost 
£30,000  and  had  to  close  foe 
West  End  office. 

Betting  shop  legalisation  of 
the  early  19SQS  was  Coral’s 
key  to  riches,  yet  he  was  slow 
to  see  the  possibilities.  One  of 
his  agents  owned  a Rupert 
Street  sweet  shop  and  C-oral 


l«U 


Coral . . . unloaded  revolver 


funded  Its  conversion  for  bet- 
ting. By  the  mid-1970s  a es> 
shop  chain  had  developed. 

In  1964  the  company  went 
public,  with  foe  shares  over- 
subscribed 51  times.  By  1970 
Coral  p rants  from  betting 
were  £15  million.  A £100  in- 
vestment hi  1964  was  worth 
£2.000  by  1983.  The  company 
acquired  casinos,  bingo  halls, 
hotels.  Brighton  and  Romford 
dog  trades  and  the  Pont  in's 
holiday  firm.  But  soon  after 
the  company  lost  its  casino  li- 
cences It  was  taken  over  by 
Bass,  and  Coral  became  life 
president  of  the  firm  he  had 
built  into  one  of  the  big  three 
British  bookmakers. 

Joe  Coral  was  a benign 
character  whose  wort  was 
his  bond.  Later  in  life  he 
adopted  the  slogan  “Never  a 
quarrel,  bet  with  Coral."  Few 
quibbled.  He  pursued  his  hob- 
bies of  billiards,  bridge  and 
booze  until  quite  recently, 
when  cancer  and  dementia 
took  their  toft  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  three  sons. 


David  Hadort 


Joe  Coral,  bookmaker,  bom  De- 
cember 11  1904;  died  December 
16 1996 


Letter 


Tom  Jones  writes : Bill ! 
Schwarz's  description  of 
Raphael  Samuel  ( obituary  De- 
cember 10)  as  “consistently 
unkempt”  reminded  me  of  the 
time  30  years  ago  when 
Raphael  came  into  my  local 
with  fellow  historian  Ray- 
mond GhaUinor.  We  assumed 
that  Raymond’s  companion 
was  some  poor  unfortunate 
that  he  had  picked  up  and 
was  buying  a drink.  We  soon 
discovered  our  mistake 
Spent  the  next  two  hours  en- 
joying the  most  stimulating 
conversation  and  political  de- 
bate we  had  had  for  a long 
time. 

Raphael  Samuel's  birthdate 
was  incorrectly  given  in  the 
obituary:  he  was  bom  on  De- 
cember 26,  1934. 


maston  march,  and  chaired 
Moseley  Campaign  for  Nu- 
clear Disarmament.  In  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life  he 
increased  his  financial  sup- 
port for  CND,  an  expression 
of  his  passloD  for  ending  the 
era  of  nuclear  weaponry. 


Death  Notices 


Husband  of  Cam) 
and  HBtar  of  laabal.  Lucy  and  Mciwias. 
ftj-PfgfrgrjW  ,7W  D*e«nb«r  1998 
altar  a anort  Minna.  Family  funeral. 
Memorial  Service  at  i2  noon.  Saturday  18 


^ Padoe Irian* 


iff££55*  "*''«*»**  - HWBOWJan. 


au*Jwlyoni4ih  Dacatmwr  teas 

.qgflw  tnd *nng  and 
much  loved  brother  of  Patricia. 


Madeline  Hcdgh  writes:  Rom 
aid  Ogden  {obituary  December , 

9)  was  an  early  campaigner 

In  Stoke-cm-TYent  — against  I 
foe  H-bomb,  and  later  contrib-  j 
oted  to  foe  Yorkshire  Voice  of 1 
Peace  edited  by  E P Thomp- 1 

son.  He  was  on  foe  first  Alder- 


In  Memoriam 


Oeomay.  OI  Avondale.  Graa- 


£•2.  WteWto  WW.  Upv  .IrBnm  a 
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met  sood  nlofir — ™ 

BSBESFmb 


Jackdaw 


Children  (slogan  for  a 
paediatrician) 

Hot  Piss  (name  of  an  anti- 
freeze spray) 

Chocolate  Negro  Balls 
(chocolates) 

Brand  names  and  descriptions 
adopted  by  some  Japanese 
firms  eager  to  cross  the  inter- 
national market.  Printed  in  the 
South  China  Morning  Post. 


Sand  cookies 


Miracle  worker 


LIVER  Putty  (Japanese 
equivalent  of  Spam) 

Chocolate  Sand  Cookies 
(sandwich  biscuits) 

Cookie  Face  (cosmetics 
brand) 

My  Fanny  (brand  of  toilet 
paper) 

“Skin  dock  for  those  wish- 
ing to  become  a dog”  (title  of  a 
calendar) 

Naive  Lady  (another  brand . 
of  toilet  paper) 

Strawberry  Crap  Dessert 
(ready-to-eat  pancakes) 

Pee  Pee  Pot  (a  tea  kettle) 
Pork  with  fresh  garbage 
(pork  wtb  cabbage) 

My  Pee  (Nappies) 

Specialist  to  Deceased 


THE  athletic  lad  showed  an 
early  attraction  to  foe  gran- 
deur of  show  business;  at  the 
age  of  nine  he  appeared  in  a 
backyard  trapeze  act  as  "Eh- 
rich,  foe  Prince  of  foe  Air." 
At  18,  around  the  time  his 
father  died,  he  began  to  work 

as  a conventional  magician 
and  jack  of  all  trades  under 
foe  name  of  Houdini.  Hour 
rffni  shared  dime-museum 
and  burlesque  platforms 
with  freaks  and  dancing  girls 
for  half  a decade  until  he 
began  to  experiment  with  a 
trick  in  which  he  freed  him- 
self from  handcuffs  supplied 
by  challengers  in  the  audi- 
ence. Within  14  months  he 

Why,  Mr  Silverman  asks. 


was  turn  of  the  century  soci- 
ety so  ready  to  embrace  a 
muscular  little  lock-picker? 
Here  Mr  Silverman's  grasp  of 
history  shines.  He  sees  to 
Houdtoi  the  epitome  of  three 
major  trends  of  foe  era;  spiri- 
tualism, criminology  and 
fitness. 

The  raw  material  ofHoudl- 
ni’s  act  came  from  the  stage 
performances  of  spiritual- 
ists. Typically  a spirit  me- 
dium  was  searched,  then 
bound  car  handcuffed  and  en- 
closed, along  with  some  mu- 
sical instruments,  to  a “cabi- 
net” of  wood  or  cloth. 

Quickly  the  unseen  medium 
slipped  out  of  the  restraints, 
raised  a ruckus  (“spirit 
music")  and  just  as  quickly 
slipped  back  in.  When  the 
cabinet  was  thrown  open,  all 
the  knots  or  locks  were  found 
still  intact  thus 
“proving”  foe  music  was 
celestial. 

Houdini  secularised  the  - 
miracle.  He  too  allowed  him- 
self to  be  searched,  then 

handcuffed  hidden  in 

whaiheplayfcHy  called  his 
“ghost  house,”  adathbooth- 
He  emerged  free,  leaving  be- 
hind his  restraints  still 


locked.  His  "self  liberation” 
he  said,  required  no  powers 
beyond  human  ingenuity. 
“But  I do  tricks  nobody  can 
explain. "he  added  cheekily. 

Houdini  often  hinted  at  Ms 
methods,  and  his  hints  tapped 
into  two  other  popular  move- 
ments. Crime  and  crime  stop- 
ping were  all  the  rage  (think  - 
of  Sherlock  Holmes)  and  Hon- 

dini  wasa  Good  Gay  who 
could  onipick  the  cagiest  jail- 
breaker  under  the  noses  of  : I 
thebefdddledpolice.  Fitness 
(then  called “strenuoslty”) 
was  becoming  virtually  a reli- 
gion to  workers  flabby  from 
their  sedentary  jobs-  They 
kkdised  the  lithe  powerful 
Houdtoi,  who  could  wriggle 
or  rip  his  way  out  of  any  res- 
triant  and  even  untie  knots 
with  his  toesL  HIs  wffltogpess 
to  be  searched  naked  pro- 
duced eye-catching  publicity 
pictures  ofhis  fine  physique. ' 
dad  to  littte  more  than  a stra- 
tegically placed  padlock. 
Yesit's  Teller.  ‘Vie  shorter, 
quieter  half  of  Remand  : 
Teller”  of  Channel  4 spoilsport 
maglcfdme  reviewing  Hou- 
dini! The  Career  ofBhrich 
Weiss  by  Someth  Silverman  in 
the  New  York  Times  Book 


Review.  Houdini  the  magi-  ■ 
dan  bewitched  the  last fbide 
siecle  but  wedo  things  differ- 
ently now.  What  need  have  we 
qfspiritual  experiences?  Crim- 
inology? Cf fitness  eom?  They 
had  Houdini  and  Holmes,  trad- 
ing places  we  hade  Schwarzen- 
egger, Lector  and  David  Cop- 
perfiehL  Good  swap  huh? 


Carpet  crap 


ELBONtCS  (eLbOn’  iks)n.  The 
actions  of  two  people  maneu- 
vering for one  armrest  in  a 
movie  theater. 
ELECELLERATION  (el  a cel 
er  ay*  shun)  n.  The  mistaken 
notion  that  the  more  you  press 
auetevator  button  foe  fester 
file  elevator  will  arrive. 
FRUST  (frost)  n.The  small 
line  of  debris  that  refuses  to  be 
swept  onto  the  dust  pan  and . 


LACTOMANGULAHON  flak' 
to  man  gyu  lasr*  shun)  n.  Man- 
handling the  “openhere"  spout 
on  a milk  container  so  badly 
that  one  has  to  resort  to  foe 

mega!’ side. 

PEPPIER  (pehpeeayOn.  The 
waiter  at  a fency  restaurant 


BURGAdDB  (burg'  uh  side) 
n.  When  a hamburger  cant 
take  any  more  torture  and 
hurls  itself  through  the  grill 
into  foe  coals, 

CARPERPffTDATTON  (fear* 
pur  petu  a form)  n.  The  act 
when  vacuuming;  of  running 
over  a string  or  a piece  tflint 
atteast  a dozen  times,  reach- 
ing over  and  picking  it  up,  ex- 
amining it,  then  putting  it 
backdown  to  give  foe  vacuum 
one  more  chance. 
ECNALUBMA  (ek  na  lob’  ma)  - 
n.  A rescue  vehicle  which  can 
only  be  seen  inthe  rearview 
mirror. 

ErFFELITES  (eye'  fUl  eyetz)  n_ 
Gangly  people  sitting  to  front 
of  you  at  the  mo  vies  who,  no  . 
matter  what  direction  you 
lean  in,  follow  suit 


ftemimmitiliwfltiflllyiip. 

cides  to  give  up  and  sweep  it 
under  foe  rug..  . 


diners  if  they  want  ground 

Words  not  quite  yet  fn  the 
dtetivnary from  the  humour  list 


ARENA 


Close  shave 


Arena...  short  front  *n’ rides 


THERE’S  something  about 
Kaiserschnitt  (roughly  trans- 
lated, The  Kaiser’s  Snip), 
that’s  not  quite  right  One  of 
the  barber’s  chairs  looks 
mare  like  a dentist’s  and  is 

covered  in  sterile  tissue.  The 

catalogue  of  style  photos  is 

a^atittiepSultoratfoS 

sight  and  i?s  difficult  to 
whi*  way  up  the  pio- 
tures  are.  They  do  cut  foe 

“We  trim  hair,  shave  hair 
—oh,  yes,  the  mohican  is 

quite  popular— and  we  dye 


hair,  too,"  Dollie,  one  or  foe 
chief  crimpers  explains  to  a 
customer  when  I visit  the 
salon-  "We  can  do  a zebra  cut, 
where  we  shave  your  triangle 
into  stripes  before  colouring 
them  black  and  white.  It 
looks  wonderful."  I bet.  Kai- 
serschmitt  also  does  hair  ex- 
tensions, "because  people 
like  something  different  for  a 
Saturday  night,"  she  ex- 
plains. One  client  had  dread- 
locks woven  Into  his  pubes 

and  another  had  pearls 

attached. 

lix.  Yes  but  it  helps  if  you 

havealot  of  hair  down 
foere.”  adds  Dollie.  "It  gives 
you  more  to  work  with.  We 
can  cut  flower  shapes  and 
colour  them.  It  looks 

fantastic, 

Sean  Langan  discovers  the  cut- 
ting edge  in  Arena. 


Jatjsdaw  wants  jewels.  Email 
Jackdawtqguardtan.ca.ukifax 

0171-  713  4366;  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian.  lWFarrlngdon 
Road.  London  ECIR3HR, 
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The  Americans  take  power 


Chris  Barrie 

Businas*  Correspondent 


American  compa- 
nies are  poised  to 
take  control  of  half 
Britain's  electric- 
ity distribution  in- 
dustry with  yesterday’s  an- 
nouncement by  the  New 
Orleans-based  Entergy  Corpo- 
ration of  a £1.28  billion  take- 
over of  London  Electricity. 

News  of  the  deal  came  as 
Trade  and  Industry  Secretary 
Ian  Lang  cleared  US  utility. 
Dominion  Resources,  to  pur- 
sue its  £1.3  billion  agreed 
offer  for  East  Midlands  Elec- 
tricity. He  has  already 
cleared  a hostile  bid  by  Ne- 
braska-based Cal  Energy  for 
Northern  Electric. 

With  Dominion  speaking 
for  32  per  cent  of  East  Mid- 
lands shares,  Entergy's 
agreed  bid  for  London  could 
see  American  utilities  owning 
half  of  the  regional  electricity 
companies  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Of  the  12  companies  priva- 
tised in  1990,  only  Yorkshire 
Electricity  and  Southern 


US  buys  . . , 
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Electric  remain  both  indepen- 
dent and  untroubled  by  the 
latest  bidding  frenzy. 

Entergy  sought  to  calm 
Londoners'  fears.  Chairman 
and  chief  executive,  Edwin 
Lupberger,  said  the  group 
“understood  the  soul  of  the 
city  as  well  as  its  political  and 
economic  status”.  London 
would  be  the  springboard  for 
the  group’s  ambitions  in 
Europe  and  investment  in  the 
capital's  network  would  be 
maintained. 

But  the  trade  union  Unison 
said  it  was  "inconceivable'* 
that  American-based  compa- 
nies would  put  the  interests  of 
consumers  In  England  and 
Wales  QrsL  Mike  Jeram,  head 
of  energy,  said  industry  regu- 
lator, Professor  Stephen  Litt- 
le child,  should  "move  to 
Washington  where  he  can  be 
closer  to  the  American 
owners  of  our  electricity 
industry”. 

As  London  has  suffered  a 
27  per  cent  cut  in  staffing 
since  privatisation,  Unison 
fears  that  job  cuts  will  follow 
the  takeover.  Mr  Lupberger 
said  it  was  too  early  to  say 
what  changes  he  would  make. 


. . . and  bids 
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Labour  Is  less  hostile  to  En- 
tergy than  earlier  US  bidders. 
Faced  with  the  inevitability 
of  the  American  grip  on  the 
electricity  Industry , shadow 
energy  minister  John  Battle 
pledged  merely  to  ensure  the 
owners  of  London  Electricity 
stayed  within  the  regulator’s 
grasp. 

Mr  Battle  also  noted  En- 
tergy's willingness,  to  buy 
London  despite  the  Labour 
Party’s  plans  for  a windfall 
tax  on  profits  of  privatised 
utilities. 

Entergy  began  talks  with 
London  in  November  but  sus- 
pended the  negotiations  in 
the  wake  of  market  leaks. 
Talks  then  resumed  and  con- 
cluded on  Tuesday  night 

Entergy  is  offering  705p  in 
cash  for  each  London  Elec- 
tricity share.  Shareholders, 
and  share  option  holders,  will 
also  receive  a lL3p  Interim 
dividend.  London's  five  exec- 
utive directors  will  make 
£431,800  from  their  options, 
dividends  and  shares.  London 
shares  rose  ll-5p  to  095p.  The 
offer  has  yet  to  be  formally 
cleared  by  Mr  Lang. 

London  executives  indi- 
cated that  Entergy  was  likely 
to  maintain  their  strategy  of 
seeking  an  alliance  on  sup- 
ply, possibly  with  Northern 
Electric,  and  cost  savings  on 
operations  with  Thames 
Water. 

The  London  deal  added  zest 
to  the  takeover  battle  over 
Northern,  where  executives 
insisted  the  London  bid 
revealed  that  CalEnetgy  was 
undervaluing  its  own  busi- 
ness, a claim  rejected  by  the 
US  utility. 


Nuclear  ‘Grand  Goof’ 
put  LEB  buyer  on  brink 
of  financial  disaster 


GrogPalast 


GY  Corporation, 
the  US  utility  bidding 
for  London  Electricity, 
came  close  to  being  taken 
hack  into  public  control  six 
years  ago  after  suffering  fi- 
nancial difficulties. 

The  company,  which  has 
also  tied  up  a power  station 
deal  with  BP,  was  nearly 
brought  back  into  local 
government  control  in  1990 
after  its  finances  were  hit 
by  write-offs  on  a 
93.5  billion  nuclear  power 
station  project.  Grand  Gul£ 
which  was  widely  dabbed 
"Grand  Goof”. 

The  project  threw  the 
company,  formerly  Middle 
Sonth  Utilities,  into  finan- 
cial crisis. 

The  city  council  of  New 
Orleans  eventually  backed 
out  of  the  government 
ownership  agreement,  de- 
ciding that  consumers 
would  realise  greater  bene- 
fits if  it  used  its  authority 
to  limit  Entergy's  prices. 

In  the  US.  Entergy  is 
allowed  to  charge  domestic 
customers  no  more  than  6p 
per  kilowatt  hour,  against 
an  average  of  9p  it  may 
charge  new  customers  in 
London. 


Regulators  have  a history 
of  being  at  loggerheads, 
with  Entergy.  Brod  Bagert, 
former  Louisiana  Public 
Service  coumMoau1,  reg- 
ulated Entergy’s  operations 
In  the' 1980s. 

He  warned  his  British 
counterparts  yesterday  to 
“always  keep  your  eyes  on 
your  wallet”. 

The  disclosure  that  a po- 
tential bidder  for  a priva- 
tised group  came  close  to 
befog  reabsorbed  by  the 
public  sector  will  be  embar- 
rasslng  for  the 
Government. 

Entergy  has  also  been 
caught  up  in  a US  Justice 
Department  investigation 
into  whether  John  Huang, 
who  left  the  Lippo  Bank  of 
Arkansas  — a one-time 
partner  of  Entergy  — to 
join  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration as  aaeigtawt  secre- 
tary of  commerce,  pro- 
moted Lippo-Entergy 
projects  in  violation  of  laws 
prohibiting  conflicts  of 
interest 

But  Terry  Ogletree,  presi- 
dent of  Entergy  Power 
Group,  last  night  said  that 
he  had  never  met  Mr 
Huang.  He  said  that  no  pro- 
ject involving  lippo  had 
got  beyond  the  planning 


Entergy  has  al9o  been 
accused  of  using  donations 
to  tiie  Democratic  Party  to 
win  a coveted  place  on  an 
August  1994  visit  by  the 
then  commerce  secretary. 
Ran  Brown,  to  China. 

An  internal  commerce  de- 
partment memo,,  recently 
made  public  by  the  Centre 
for  Public  Integrity,  indi- 
cates that  Entergy's  chair- 
man, Edwin  Lupberger, 
had  been  excluded  from  the 
trip  until  a commerce  offi- 
cial said  that  room  must  be 
made  for  “those  that  were 
poltically  connected”. 

Entergy  and  its  execu- 
tives have  donated  $373,000 
to  the  Democratic  party  fo 
the  past  two  years  alone. 
Entergy  operates  the 
regional  electricity'  supply 
in  President  Clinton's 
home  state  of  Arkansas. 

The  company’s  .execu- 
tives were  among  the  earn- 
est and  Mggest  financial 
backers  of  Mr  Clinton’s 

ipnmirigwHwI  MWipaign. 

Mr  Ogletree  denied  any 
wrongdoing,  making  it 
clear  that  the  company 
supported  both  the  main  US 
political  parties  and  that 
Mr  Lupberger  had  headed 
foe  T^yrriaiana  fand-ra bring 

effort  for  the  failed 
Republican  presidential 

rarndldnfn,  Bflh  Dole. 

He  said  that  places  on 
overseas  missions  were 
decided  not  on  political 
donations  but  on  whether  a 
company  was  on  the  point 
of  signing  a high-profile 

flag!. 

Greg  Palest  is  on  export  on 
US  utilities  regulation  ’ 


BA  to  sell  stake 
inUSAirand  end 
uneasy  alliance 


PauUne  Sprlngett 


|ROTSH  Airways’  disas- 
trous alliance  with 
'US Air  came  to  an  end 
yesterday  when  the  carrier 
announced  plans  to  sell  its 
stake  in  the  American  airline. 

BA  bought  into  USAir  three 
years  ago,  paying  $400  million 
(£240  million)  for  a near  25 
per  cent  shareholding.  At  the 
time,  BA  viewed  the  move  as 
a significant  step  towards  be- 
coming a big  player  in  the 
huge  US  air  market,  which 
accounts  for  40  per  cent  of  the 
world's  passengers. 

But  the  investment  turned 
sour  alter  USAir  notched  up  a 
series  of  losses,  forcing  BA  to 
write  down  its  investment  by 
half  last  year. 

Analysts  have,  conse- 
quently, speculated  for  some 
time  that  BA  was  preparing 
to  sever  its  ties  with  USAir. 

Speculation  intensified 
after  BA  announced  it  was 
planning  a strategic  alliance 
with  the  much  stronger 
American  Airlines.  USAir  Im- 
mediately began  legal  action 
against  BA  claiming  the  deal 
would  violate  the  terms  of  its 
own  code-sharing  agreement 
with  the  UK  carrier.  The 
agreement,  which  has  been 
earning  BA  a profit  of  more 
than  $100  million  a year,  al- 
lows the  UK  airline  to  sen 
seats  on  USAlr’s  flights. 

BA  plans  to  sever  its  link 
with  USAir  by  March.  It  must 
offer  USAir  first  refusal  to 
buy  the  stake  and  the  US  air- 
line has  60  days  in  which  to 
make  up  its  mind. 

BA  declined  to  reveal  the 
price  it  is  asking  USAir  for 
the  stake.  But  analysts  be- 
lieve the  holding  could  fetch 
around  $425  million.  This 
would  give  only  a email  profit 
above  the  original  purchase 
price.  However,  the  effect  on 
BA’s  bottom  line  may  be  sig- 
nificantly higher  because  of 


BA’s  earlier  writedown  qT  the 
investment 

Bob  Ayling,  chief  executive 
of  BA  said  he  regretted  the 
decision  to  sell  the  stake. 
"But  it  has  become  inevltaUe. 
It  would  clearly  be  unwise  to 
pursue  an  alliance  with  an 
unwilling  partner.  This  has 
not  been  brought  about  by 
US  Air's  lawsuit  We  still  be- 
lieve the  legal  action  to  be 
groundless.” 

A USAir  spokesman  said: 
"This  is  an  important  first 
step  that  USAir  has  been 
seeking  in  order  for  it  to  be- 
come an  effective,  indepen- 
dent competitor  at  London’s 
Heathrow  airport”  The  com- 
pany would  continue  “all 
efforts  to  establish  itself 
against  British  Airways  and 
American  Airlines”,  includ- 
ing the  lawsuit  against  BA. 

BA  said  yesterday  that  it 
and  AA  were  close  to  apply- 
ing formally  to  the  US  au- 
thorities for  approval  for  the 
link-up.  BA  shares  closed  up 
lOp.  at  6Q2p. 

• The  European  Union’s 
competition  commissioner, 
Karel  Van  Miert  yesterday 
issued  an  unexpected  warn- 
ing that  US  aerospace  com- 
pany Boeing’s  acquisition  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  could  run 
Into  regulatory  problems  in 
Europe,  writes  Julie  Wolf 
Brussels. 

Calling  the  merger  “com- 
plex and  problematic''.  Mr 
Van  Miert  said  the  commis- 
sion would  have  to  vet  the 
$133  billion  (£8  billion)  deal 
under  EU  competition  rules. 
"It  seems  to  us  that  it  (the 
deal)  may  raise  questions 
regarding  a dominant  posi- 
tion" in  the  EU  market,  “es- 
pecially with  regard  to 
Boeing”,  Mr  Van  Miert  stud- 

The  commissioner’s  com- 
ments were  aimed  at  sending 
a political  signal  to  the  two 
companies  and  US  regulators 
that  the  EU  wants  to  have  a 
say  in  the  merger. 


The  UK's  moat  powerful  laser  beam  illuminates  the  night  sky  above  Stockport,  Greater  Manchester,  after  it  was  switched 
on  yesterday  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  Co-operative  Bank's  telephone  banking  centre  pwtograph:  gerry  crcwther 


£432m  bid  puts  oil  into  troubled  waters 


Ian  King 


THE  third  hostile  takeover 
bid  of  the  week  was 
launched  yesterday  when 
Gulf  Canada,  the  oil  and  gas 
group,  offered  £432  million  for 
the  British  explorer  Clyde 
Petroleum. 

News  of  the  bid  sparked  a 
flurry  of  activity  In  the  oil 
sector,  with  a host  of  other 
small  oil  exploration  groups 
— Including  Hardy  Oil  and 
Gas,  Cairn  Energy  and  Brit- 
ish Borneo  — tipped  as  poss- 
ible takeover  targets.  Hostile 
bids  by  FK2  for  Newman 
Tonks  and  by  Fairey  for 
gm-n  field  unleashed  similar 
speculation  in  the  engineer- 
ing sector  this  week. 

Gulf — which  already  owns 
a i s per  cent  stake  in  Clyde 


— said  it  planned  to  finance 
the  bid  by  a flotation  of  Its 
Indonesian  business  next 
year,  and  said  it  had  a $1  bil- 
lion bank  loan  In  place. 

JP  Bryan,  Gulfs  president 
and  chief  executive,  said  the 
bid  was  part  of  a drive  to  ex- 
tend Gulfs  activities  from  the 
existing  core  areas  of  North 
America  and  Indonesia.  In 
particular.  Mr  Bryan  high- 
lighted Clyde’s  North  Sea  and 
Australian  assets. 

Clyde  immediately  rejected 
the  bid.  however,  describing 
it  as  “unsolicited  mul  wholly 
unacceptable”.  It  added:  “The 
terms  of  this  bid  fail  to  take 
account  of  the  record  and 
prospers  of  Clyde,  and  the 
quality  of  its  business  and 
portfolio." 

As  shares  or  Clyde  raced  up 
33*/»p  to  llBp  — against  Gulfs 


offer  price  of  10Sp  — analysts 
predicted  Guff  would  have  to 
raise  its  offer  or  that  a 
"white  knight”  could  even 
appear. 

Bids  have  been  expected  in 
the  oil  exploration  sector 
since  the  fierce  battle  be- 
tween Norwegian  state-owned 
producer  Statoil  and  Ameri- 
ca's Arco  18  months  ago  for 
Irish  group  Aran  Energy. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  emerged 
that  three  of  Clyde's  directors 
— including  chairman  Mal- 
colm Gourlay  — exercised  a 
number  of  share  options  an 
Monday  and  Immediately 
sold  the  shares  In  the  market 
at  8ip  each. 

Analysts  said  the  price  at 
which  tile  shares  were  sold 
could  make  it  difficult  for 
Clyde  to  try  to  squeeze  a 
higher  price  out  of  Gulf. 


Bill  leaves  floated  societies  prone  to  takeover 


Richard  Mill 


TREASURY  minister  An- 
gela Knight  yesterday 
published  a draft  of  the 
building  societies  bill  that 
will  strip  the  fledgling 
hanks  of  their  protection 
from  predators  if  they  seek 
to  acquire  another  finan- 
cial institution. 

Mrs  Knight  called  the 
bluff  of  the  Alliance  & 
Leicester,  one  of  three  soci- 
eties looking  to  float  on  the 
stock  market  next  year, 
which  has  threatened  to 
shelve  conversion  plans  if 
foe  bill  were  not  amended. 

The  one  concession  fo  the 
bill  is  a limitation  on  the 
ability  of  small  groups  of 
shareholders  to  force  the 
new  PLCs  to  waive  their 


flve-year  protection  against 
takeover.  If  the  MU  be- 
comes law,  75  per  cent  of 
shareholders  most  vote  for 
protection  to  be  lifted. 

Alliance  & Leicester, 
whose  members  last  week 
voted  overwhelmingly  fo 
favour  of  conversion,  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at 
the  decision  to  publish  the 
bill,  but  said  it  would  nev- 
ertheless proceed  with  flo- 
tation next  April,  when 
more  than  2 million  mem- 
bers will  each  receive  free 
shares  worth  about  £1,090. 

Woolwich  also  said  it  was 
disappointed.  It  singled  out 
the  Treasury’s  unwilling- 
ness to  distinguish  between 
an  agreed  merger  and  a 
hostile  takeover,  fo  either 
case,  the  new  bank  loses  Its 
protection.  However,  Wool- 


wich will  still  press  ahead 
with  conversion  fo  July. 

Northern  Rock, 'the  third 

building  society  planning 
to  float  next  year,  declared 
Itself  fhlly  satisfied.  Its 
prime  worry  had  been  a 
small  group  of  sharehold- 
ers holding  it  to  ransom 
and  that  anxiety  had  been 
removed. 

Building  societies  intend- 
ing to  remain  mutual  gave 
a broad  welcome  to  the  Mil, 
which  will  give  them  wider 
powers  and  greater  com- 
mercial freedom.  Brian 
Davis,  chief  executive  of 
Nationwide,  said:  “We  only 
hope  it  becomes  law.” 

bis  Knight  hopes  to  find  a 
slot  for  the  UH  In.  the 
spring,  but  commentators 
reckon  Us  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  just  50:50. 


Notebook 


Added  interest 


Edited  by  . , 
Mark  Milner 


SO  MANY  Cabinet  minis- 
ters turned  up  to  greet 
the  announcement  of 
foe  latest  unemployment  fig- 
ures at  foe  Department  fix: 
Education  and  Employment 
yesterday  that  it  might  have, 
qualified  as  a job  creation 
scheme.  . . 

No  fewer  than  six  were 
there  to  grab  a- share-  of  the 
limelight. 

Fair  enough,  foe  figures  are 
pretty  good.  Unemployment  is 
down  below  2 minion  and, 
even  allowing  for  foe  impact 
of  foe  introduction  of  foe  job- 
seeker's allowance  in  cutting 
claimant  numbers,  the 
nwmfhiy  fan  is  impressive. 
Nat  for  the  first  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  point  to 
the  jobless  figures  and  boast 
of  foe  employment  potential 
stemming  from  Britain’s 
labour  market  flexibility  com- 
pared with  its  counterparts  in 
continental  Europe. 

Setting  aside  whether  one 
should  read  low-wage,  low- 
tech,  low-security  for  flexibil- 
ity, the  Government's  success 
in  witting  . .foe  nnmhpr  <rf 

people  out  of  work  and  claim- 
ing benefit  could  bring  prob- 
lems in  its  wake. 

The  jobless  rate,  officially, 
is  down  to  6.9  per  cent  — not 
that  fer  away  from  what  econ- 
omists like  to  call  the  non- 
inflation-accelerating  rate  of 
unemployment.  In  other 
words,  Britain  may  begetting 
to  close  to  the  point  where, 
according  to  past  experience, 
workers  wfU  start  to  feel  suffi- 
ciently secure  to  push  for 
higher  wages,  which  will  feed 
through  into  higher  prices. 

US  experience  suggests  that 
the  NIARU  rate  is  lower  than 
experts  estimate.  There  may 
also  be  a case  for  arguing  that 
this  time  round  inflationary 
expectations  have  changed 
sufficiently  for  Britain  to 
avoid  being  pulled  into  a 
wage/price  spiral.  Certainly, 
earnings  growth  is  muted 
compared  with  the  rate  seen 
at  the  same  stage  in  the  last 
economic  cycle: 

Mr  Clarke,  who  seems 
reasonably  relaxed  about  the 
inflationary  outlook,  would 
no  doubt  like  to  win  his  way 
through  to  foe  election  with- 
out raising  rates.  The  Bank  of 
England,  however,  may  be 
more  sceptical  about  changed 
expectations  and  will  be  push- 
ing for  dearer  borrowing 
costs  during  1997.  Certainly 
the  City  is  already  pricing  in 
higher  rates. 

Mr  Clarke  and  Eddie 
George,  Governor  of  foe  Bank 
of  England,  are  due  to  meet  to 
discuss  monetary  policy  in 
the  middle  of  next  month.  If 
Mr  Clarke  is  persuaded  into  a 
rate  rise  then  he  will  want  to 
get  foe  pain  over  quickly,  in 
order  to  avoid  more  trouble 
later. 

That  would  make  some  of 
his  Budget  comments  appear 
less  than  prophetic  but  would 
enhance  his  credibility  with 
the  financial  markets  and 


News  in  brief 


with  voters.  He  is  pinning  his 
political  hopes  on  his  ability 
to  persuade  the  electorate 
that  his  policies  will  deliver 
sustained  recovery  rather 
than  a pre-election  boom  that 
will  qtriddy  torn  to  bust 
It  will  be  a tricky  decision, 
however,  and  one  where  Mr 
dartre  may  find  h imfialf  with 

less  company  than  he  had 
yesterday. 


Circuit  breaker 

GREAT  news  for  the 
Eurosceptics.  By  the 
time  the  Brussels 
bureaucrats  arrive  to  take 
over  Britain,  they  will  find  it 
has  already  been  sold  to  the 
Americans. 

- That  is  an  exaggeration,  of 
course.  At  the  end  of  last 
year.  North  America  ac- 
counted for  about  45  per  cent 
of  all  direct  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  UK,  with  a run- 
ning total  just  shy  of 
£60  billion.  Looking  at  events 
within  Britain’s  electricity 
supply  industry,  however,  it 
Is  a pardonable  one. 

Entergy  yesterday  became 
the  latest  US  suitor  for  a 
regional  electricity  company 
with  its  £L3bfllian  bid  for 
London  Electricity.  Dominion 
Resources  has  already  agreed 
a similar-sized  takeover  of 
East  Midlands  Electricity 
while  CalEnergy  has  tabled  a 
hostile  bid  for  Northern, 
which  doses  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  US  companies  could 
soon  control  more  than  half  of 
foe  TIE  electricity  industry. 

The  Government  has  made 
tt  clear  that  it  is  not  prepared 
to  take  action,  nodding  bids 
through  with  (at  most)  the 
odd  condition  attached.  It  can 
do  little  else,  trapped  as  it  is 
by  its  own  dogma.  Active  in- 
tervention would  explode  the 
-myth  of  a reel  electricity  dis- 
tribution market,  exposing 
the  industry  for  the  series  erf 
privately  owned  monopolies 
that  it  Is. 

Free  marketeers  could  ar- 
gue that  unlettered  competi- 
tion could  become  a reality 
within  the  next  18  months  — 
although  many  of  those  in- 
volved acknowledge  such  a 
timetable  is  somewhat  opti- 
mistic. In  that  case,  why,  if 
the  Government  felt  that  it 
must  privatise  electricity,  did 
tt  not  hold  the  takeover  ring 
until  real  competition 
arrived? 

As  it  confirmed  yesterday, 
it  is  prepared  to  allow  budd- 
ing societies  that  convert  to 
banks  to  remain  immune 
from  takeover  for  five  years 
unless  (and  here  the  Govern- 
ment is  right)  the  converted 
society  takes  to  foe  acquisi- 
tion traiL 

To  have  applied  foe  same 
principle  to  electricity  supply 
would  have  allowed  it  time  to 
concentrate  on  buildiDg  a real 
market  tree  from  foe  feeding 
frenzy. 


Green  haze 

done  to  compa- 
nies that  have  put 
their  heads  above  the 
parapet  and  produced  envi- 
ronmental reports.  It  is  a 
shame,  however,  that  many 
are  judged  unreadable.  The 
message  is  dear  Now  the 
green  specialists  are  on  board 
t Is  time  they  were  joined  by 


Wessex  Water 
mops  up  stock 

Wessex  Water  is  to  spend 
£287  million  buying  back 
Kper  cent  erf  its  stock,  using 
cash  put  aside  for  its  blocked 
bid  for  neighbouring  South 
West  Water.  Wessex  is  offer- 
ing to  buy  10  per  cent  of  its 
ordinary  Shares  at  380®,  a 
7 per  cent  premium  on  the 
market  price,  it  also  plans  to 
sweep  up  aff  holdings  of  fewer 

than  200  shares. 

Pizza  jobs  order 
The  Pizza  Hut  restaurant 
chain  is  to  create  5,000  fttfl- 
and  part-time  posts  by  foe 
year  2000  as  part  of  an  expan- 
sion programme  Involving 
150  new  branches.  Pizza  Hut 
is  owned  jointly  in  Britain  by 
Whitbread  and  PepsiCo. 

Duty-free  purchase 

LVMH,  foe  French  luxury 
goods  group,  snapped  up 
49.9  per  -cent  of  DFS,  the 


world’s  biggest  duty-free 

nhafn 

Diamond  cutoff 

Diamond  group  De  Beers 
served  notice  on  foe  Russian 
government  that  it  will  termi- 
nate its  contract  with  Moscow 
tm  New  Year's  Eve.  It  has 
tried  for  a year  to  try  to  clinch 
a new  deal  with  Russia,  the 
world’s  second-largest  dia- 
mond miner. 

Rs  tuning  cost  soars 

The  expected  cost  of  retuning 
video  recorders  ready  for  foe 
launch  or  Channel  5 next 
spring  is  now  expected  to  top 
£150  million  — about  three 
times  the  in  itial  estimate  but 
lower  than  recent  Industry 
forecasts, 

Rexam  refocuses 
Rexam,  foe  paper  and  print- 
ing group  formerly  known  as 
Bowater,  has  put  a number  of 
its  non-core  businesses  up  for 
sale  as  part  of  the  corporate 
restructuring  programme. 
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Unemployment  through  the  Tory  years 
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Thirty-odd  changes  massaged  the  figures  down,  but  just  wait  for  the  billboard 


Fewer  on  the  dole.  As  promised 


Larry  Elliott 
Economies  Editor 


THE  roll-call  of 
senior  ministers 
who  assembled  to 
hail  yesterday’s 
jobless  figures 
showed  how  cru- 
cial a moment  it  was  for  the 
Conservatives.  Unemploy- 
ment, for  so  long  the  great  un- 
mentionable Thatcherism,  is 
now  the  party’s  secret 
weapon. 

All  the  big  guns  were  there: 
Michael  Heseltine.  Kenneth 
Clarice,  Gillian  Shephard,  Ian 
Lang.  And  the  message  was 


simple.  Forget  that  the  jobless 
count  is  still  600,000  higher 

than  it  was  in  May  1979. 

Ignore  the  30-odd  changes  to 
the  way  in  which  the  figures 
have  been  massaged  down- 
wards over  the  past  17  years. 
Skate  over  the  fact  that  a 
large  chunk  of  November’s 
spectacular  95,000  drop  In  the 
□umber  of  people  out  of  work 
and  claiming  benefit  was  the 
result  of  one-off  factors. 

Forget  all  that  According 
to  the  Cabinet’s  praetorian 
guard,  the  Conservatives  are 
now  the  party  that  can  be 
trusted  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  keep  it  low. 

From  now  until  polling  day. 


ministers  will  keep  malting 
the  comparison  between  Brit- 
ain’s unemployment  record 
and  that  of  continental 
Europe.  It  vindicates  the  Gov- 
ernment's hands-off  approach 
to  Brussels  and  provides  a 
reply  to  Labour's  support  for 
the  minimum  wage  and  the 
social  Chapter. 

Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
neatly  summed  up  the  politi- 
cal strategy  in  the  months 
ahead.  “People  have  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they 
want  to  carry  cm  getting  more 
prosperous.  They  have  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they 
want  to  feel  more  secure  in 
their  jobs.” 


Mr  Clarke’s  view  Is  that 
when  risk-averse  voters  are 
alone  in  the  ballot  box  they 
win  think  twice  about  voting 
for  an  untried  Labour  party. 

The  Government  does  actu- 
ally have  a case.  Unemploy- 
ment In  Britain  may  be  a lot 
higher  than  whan  .Tim  Calla- 
ghan left  office  in  1979,  but  the 
other  big  European  countries 
are  in  an  even  worse  state. 
The  French  jobless  total  is 
over  3 million,  while  foe  Ger- 
man dole  queues  are  at  their 
longest  since  the  days  of  the 
Third  Reich.  4 million  and 
climbing.  In  Britain,  by  con- 
trast, many  economists  be- 


lieve that  unemployment,  now 


standing  at  193  million-  can 
continue  falling. 

Senior  Treasury  officials 
privately  think  that  a steady 
expansion  of  the  economy 
could  bring  joblessness  below 
19  million,  while  Professor 
Patrick  Minford.  one  of  die 
Chancellor's  outside  advisers, 
thinks  a figure  of  I million 
would  be  feasible. 

This  goes  to  the  nub  of  the 
debate.  The  economic  ortho- 
doxy for  two  decades  has  been 
that  there  is  a "natural"  un- 
employment rate,  set  by  the 
structural  make-up  of  the 
economy.  Any  attempt  to 
push  the  jobless  total  below 
the  natural  rate  leads,  eventu- 


ally, to  higher  inflation  and 
higher  tmemployment. 

The  Government  says  that 
its  structural  reforms  of  the 
1980s  and  1990s  have  led  to  a 
lower  “natural  rate”  and  so  It 
is  possible  for  the  economy  to 
run  at  lower  levels  of  unem- 
ployment without  inflation 
picking  up. 

The  latest  official  data  gives 
some  backing  to  this  thesis. 
The  ease  with  which  employ- 
ers can  shed  staff  has  meant 
that  there  has  been  an 
explosion  In  part-time  work- 
ing. According  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Labour  Force  survey, 
three  quarters  of  the  workers 
taken  on  during  the  summer 


were  part  time.  Officials  said 
yesterday  that  one  factor  be- 
hind November’s  foil  in  the 
jobless  count  is  a big  increase 
in  temporary  retail  staff 
taken  on  for  Christmas. 

In  addition,  the  Job  Seekers 
Allowance  has  had  a big  im- 
pact since  it  was  Introduced 
in  October.  The  backlog  of 
claims  is  thought  to  have  ex- 
aggerated the  November  un- 
employment foil  by  20,000, 
while  several  thousands  more 
Claimants  have  disappeared 
from  the  count,  possibly  be- 
cause they  were  not  entitled 
to  be  on  It  in  the  first  place. 

There  are  other  footers, 
conveniently  left  unmen- 


tioned yesterday.  First,  the 
brighter  unemployment  out- 
look was  triggered  by  ft  deval- 
uation resisted  to  the  last  by 
the  Government.  Second,  the 
lack  of  inflationary  pressure 
in  the  labour  market  has  been 
the  result  of  endemic  Job 
insecurity. 

Politically,  the  question  Is 
whether  the  public  has  a 
short  enough  memory  to  for- 
give the  Government  for  the 
Black  Wednesday  fiasco  and 
the  recession  that  went  be- 
fore. Economically,  it  Is 
whether  skill  shortages  and 
greater  job  security  triggered 
by  foiling  unemployment  lead 
to  Inflationary  pressure. 


Catering  to  low  paid 
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Those  cards  tell 
a different  story 


MARTYN  HALSALL  finds  few  echoes  of 
Whitehall  triumphalism  in  Manchester 


Rise  in  sales 
points  to  a 
Christmas 
‘boomiet’ 


Charlotte  Penny 


No  signs  of  upturn . . . writing  on  the  wall  at  Rusholme  Job  Centre  suggests  despair  rather  than  euphoria 
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JOB  prospects  were 
bright  in  inner  Man- 
chester yesterday  — for 
a person  with  five  years  in 
purchasing  at  senior  mana- 
gerial level,  preferably 
with  international  experi- 
ence. That  could  bring  a 
salary  of  “up  to  £35,000”, 
one  management  consul- 
tant said. 

Otherwise,  employment 


prospects  at  Rusholme  Job 
Centre  had  little  to  match 
government  triumphalism. 

Former  biology  student 
Gary  Smith  dissected  the 
Government’s  euphoria 
with  clinical  efficiency. 
“It’s  all  part-time  employ- 
ment,” he  said.  “1  won't  be 
voting  Tory;  never  have 
and  never  wilL” 

Rusholme,  Manchester’s 


curry  and  student  capital, 
lies  within  the  Gorton  con- 
stituency, where  5,220 
people  are  seeking  work. 
The  Job  Centre,  which 
plays  soft  rock  to  rows  of 
people  waiting  to  sign  on, 
last  month  advertised  only 
138  vacancies. 

Gary  Smith  was  looking 
for  bar  work,  Ideally  pay- 
ing £200-£250  a week.  Hav- 


ing failed  his  first-year  ex- 
aminations, he  was  ineligi- 
ble for  a grant  and  faced 
servicing  a student  loan 
and  court  action  from  his 
landlord  over  unpaid  rent. 

Recently  he  found  a bar 
in  Manchester  offering  £80 
a week  for  a training  period 
“and  after  that  they  say  it’s 
going  to  go  up  a bit”. 

With  his  friend  Richard 


Lewis,  who  had  to  leave  his 
university  course  because 
of  ill-health,  he  was  hoping 
two  years'  work,  would 
erase  his  debts  and  help 
him  re-start  his  studies. 

Richard  said:  “Pm  just 
looking  for  any  income  at 
all,  to  start  with.  Around 
£200  to  £250  a week  is  what 
I need.”  Yesterday  he  was 
facing  a long  walk  to  the 


Job  Centre  with  12p  in  his 
pocket,  - 

There  were  16  cards  ad- 
vertising bar  work,  at  be- 
tween £395  and  £4  an  hour. 
One  offered  £13690  a week 
for  three  months,  then  £148 
in  a city  centre  hotel.  The 
successful  applicant  would 
“work  untfl.  the  last  cus- 
tomers leave”. 

Brendan  Devttn  was  seek- 


ing work  as  a cabinet-maker 
after  three  months  'unem- 
ployed through  illness.  He 
said:  “It’s  a bad  time,  Christ- 
mas. People  are  all  out  buy- 
ing presents;  they’re  not 
baying  furniture.” 

He  was  philosophical 
about  wage  expectations: 
“At  my  age  — 60  — you 
can't  be  too  specific;  yon 
take  what  you  can  get.” 


R1T  AIN’S  stores  look 

'likely  to  Have  a bumper 

Christmas  after  last  month's 
retail  sales  figures  showed  a 
sharp  increase  in  activity. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics said  the  volume  of 
business  in  shops  and  stores 
in  November  rose  by  0.7  per 
cent  — higher  than  most  fore- 
casters were  expecting. 

The  volume  of  sales  in  the 
three  months  to  November 
was  0.8  per  cent  upon  the  pre- 
vious quarter  and  3.9  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  same  three 
months  of  1995. 

In  value  terms,  weekly 
sales  over  the  month  aver- 
aged £3,600  million,  more 
than  8 per  cent  higher  than  in 
November  last  year. 

Jonathan  Loynes  of  HSBC 
Markets  said  he  thought  the 
figures  showed  a “boomiet" 
rather  than  a boom.  “Con- 
sumers haven't  significantly 
reduced  their  debt  levels 
since  the  depths  of  the  reces- 
sion so  they  are  not  feeling  as 
footloose  as  they  were  during 
the  boom  of  the  late  1990s.” 

However,  the  continuing 
strength  of  consumer  demand 
is  likely  to  fuel  fears  that 
retailers  may  try  to  rebuild 
their  profit  margins.  Analysts 
said  there  was  some  evidence 
of  this  in  the  clothing  and 
footwear  sector  which  saw  a 
record  price  increase  in 
September.  Sales  of  clothing 
continued  to  grow  last  month, 
but  the  figures  for -the  last 
three  months  suggested  the 
price  rise  had  flattened  out 
demand. 


Power  ‘usurped’ 
by  Oftel  chief 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


.ON  CRUICKSHANK, 

I the  director  general  of 
Oftel,  would  next  year 
have  the  power  to  break  up 
British  Telecom's  network  — 
even  though  this  was  not 
what  Parliament  intended.' 
the  High  Court  was  told 
yesterday. 

Roger  Henderson,  QC,  rep- 
resenting BT,  said  that  the  te- 
lecom group  feared  that  an 
Oftel  director  general  could 
use  powers  in  a new  licence 
clause  outlawing  any  anti- 
competitive behaviour  to 
force  the  group  to  .dispose  of 
some  of  its  network. 

BT  is  challenging  Mr 
Gruickshank's  right  to  as- 
sume the  new-  fair  trading 
powers  through  a judicial 
review.  The  licence  amend- 
ments come  into  effect  next 
year. 

Mr  Henderson  told  the 
Court  that  the  only  authority- 
able  to  force  BT  to  break  up 
its  network  was  the  secretary 
of  state  for  trade  and  indus- 
try, after  he  had  secured  the 
approval  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament 

He  claimed  Mr  Cruick- 
sfaahk  had  usurped  that  au- 
thority, by  stating  that  the 
new  anti-competitive  Clause 


covered  not  only  the  provi- 
sion of  services  over  the  net- 
work. which  was  his  respon- 
sibility as  regulator,  but  also 
“the  running  of  a telecom  net- 
work”, which  was  not. 

Commenting  on  Mr  Cruick- 
s hank’s  assumption  of  greater 
felr  trading  powers.  Mr  Hen- 
derson said:  “The  director 
general  is  trespassing  on  the 
role  of  others,  abrogating  to 
himself  their  powers,  and 
then  going  beyond  them.” 

He  said  Mr  Crulckshank. 
who  wanted  to  be  pro-active 
rather  than  reactive  In  the 
national  interest,  was  dissat- 
isfied with  a regulatory 
regime  which  had  “delays 
and  repetitive  aspects". 

Gerald  Barling,  QC,  a mem- 
ber of  BTs  legal  team  special- 
ising in  European  law,  told 
Lord  Justice  Phillips  and  Mr 
Justice  Hooper  that  the  new 
clause  was  at  odds  with  Brit- 
ain’s obligations  under  Com- 
munity .law,  which  required 
“legal  certainty”. 

The  government  had  to  take 
action  to  prevent  uncertainty 
arising,  he  said.  But  the  new 
BT  licence  clause  was  bound 
to  result  In  legal  uncertainty 
and  confusion,  not  least  be- 
cause it  was  so  general  in  na- 
ture and  because  there  was 
considerable  overlap  in  juris- 
diction between  Oftel  and  the 
European  authorities. 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


HELMS-BURTON.  Bro- 
ther Yank’s  bullying 
attempt  to  export  his 

Cuba  obsession  to  the  civi- 
lised world,  may  be  about 
to  claim  a new  victim:  Ad- 
miral William  Crowe,  US 
ambassador  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  His  Excellency 
was  spotted  puffing  on  a 
great  stank  of  a cigar.  Close 
Inspection  revealed  its  ori- 
gins to  be  Castro-nla.  Chal- 
lenged on  his  choice  of 
smoke,  the  unflappable  em- 
issary replied:  “First  rule 
of  war  . . . Bom  the  ene- 
my’s crop®.” 


DATELINE  Strasbourg 
(X):  Is  the  steel  and 
glass  monolith  going 
up  by  the  river  a new  bank 
HQ?  Nope:  this  Is  the  new 
“hemicycle”  for  the  Euro- 
pean parliament,  courtesy 
the  Stras.  city  fathers.  But, 
hold  up,  didn’t  the 
burghers  of  Brussels  just 
spend  zillions  on  a new  par- 
liament building?  Too  true, 
hence  this  cosily  response 
from  the  Union’s  second 
city.  The  Brussels-Stras- 
bourg  tussle  is  getting 
nasty:  spotted  on  the  bus 
stop  outside  the  (old)  par- 
liament is  the  simple  claim, 
“Capital  of  Europe”. 


D 


ATELINE  Strasbourg 
(2):  Over  the  river 
from  the  Euro-MPs’ 


soon-to-be  home  is  Richard 
Rogers’s  new-ish  building 
housing  the  human  rights 
court,  scene  of  ol’  Deadly 
Ernest’s  Tuesday  triumph. 
Not  many  langhs  here,  al- 
though. an  amndny  error 
in  the  submission  of  Saun- 
ders's QC,  Michael  Beloit 
had  him  describe  the  plac- 
ing of  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  Crown  as  “the  fem- 
ous  ‘golden  threat?  of  our 
criminal  law*-'.  Sixteen 
judges  voted  In  favour,  but 
who  ware  the  four  who  nay- 
sayed  Ernie?  Judge  Mar- 
tens for  one  (v.  distin- 
guished Dutch  jurist),  then 
Jndge  Kulrs  (Lithuanian) 

and  Judges  Valtioos  and 
Golctlklft,  respectively  a 
Greek  and  a Turk.  That’s 
right:  Ernie  has  united 
Europe’s  two  bitterest  ene- 
mies In  opposition  to  him- 
self. Maybe  we  ought  to 
consider  sending  him  to 
Cyprus. 


SPARE  a thought,  for 
the  recent  jkmrneyings 

of  Kuo  1Anf  a ««d intent 
director  at  the  Commercial 
Crime  Bureau,  the  UK- 
based  international  fraud- 
busting  operation,  which 
recently  helped  the  Van- 
uatu government  recover 


millions  of  dollars- worth  of 
bonds.  Alleged  prime- 
mover,  Peter  Swanson,  Is 
on  trial  and  Ms  Kno  headed 
out  to  appear  as  an  expert 
witness.  The  voyage:  Lon- 
don to  Xos  Angeles,  on  to 
Auckland,  then  to  Vanuatu, 
took  about  three  days  in 
the  air.  Is  the  CCB  taking 
its  “go  anywhere”  remit 

too  literally? 


The  British  Are  Back 
but.  the  Russians  Are 
Coming!  crows  Knight, 
Frank  (Rutley,  like  Hop- 
kirk,  would  seem  to  be  de- 
ceased) in  a bulletin  cheer- 
ing an.  “unexpected  mfln¥ 
of  [property]  buyers  from 
eastern  Europe”  at  the  top 
end  of  the  market.  Is  this 

good  news?  Whatever  next? 
The  Triads  Are  Coming! 


JOLLY  japes  at  the  Trea- 
sury yesterday  as  the 
ministry’s  top  forecast- 
ers [sic]  applied  their  grey 
cells  to  a Christmas  quiz  de- 
vised by  Gas  O’Donnell,  ex- 
Major  media*  minder  and 
soon-to-be  top  Treasury 
man  in  Washington.  The 
tie-breaker  was  identifying 
a pic  of  19-year-old  Alan 
Budd.  And  the  prize?  A 
deck  of  Tarot  cards  (bn  the 
basis,  presumably,,  that 
anything’s  worth  a try). 


each  way 


Never  requires 
a Saturday  night  stay 
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Racing 


Bookmakers  haveonly 
One  Man  in  mind 


Ron  Cox 


UOKMAKERS  are 
not  renowned  for 
[their  generosity,  hut 
even  they  are  taking 
the  Ncroogp  factor  to  extreme 
lengths  tii  offering  One  Man 
at  6-1  on  for  the  Pertemps 
King  George  VI  chase  at 
Kempton  on  Boxing  Day. 

A price  Ukc  that  suggests 
the  favourite's  credentials  are 
cast-iron.  Think  again.  One 
Man  goes  to  Kempton  on  the 
back  of  a seven  lengths  defeat 
of  Barton  Bank,  In  the  Charlie 
Hall  Chase  at  Wotherby  — a 
race  he  was  entitled  to  win  by 
more  than  twice  that  margin 
on  oil  known  form. 

The  runner-up,  third-placed 
Young  Hustler  and  Scotton 
Banks,  who  was  last  of  the 
four  runners,  have  all  been 
beaten  since,  yet  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  One  Man  Is  the 
undisputed  form  choice  for 
Kempton. 


In  January,  when  the  King 
George  was  run  at  Sandown, 
One  Man  wasn't  seriously 
challenged  when  coming 
home  14  lengths  clear  of  Mon- 
ster Le  Cure,  with  Master 
Oats  third  and  the  ubiquitous 
Young  Hustler  fifth. 

In  retrospect.  One  Man  was 
beating  two  former  smart 
chasers  who  were  already 
past  their  best  and  when  it 
came  to  Cheltenham  »nii  the 
Gold  Cup,  Gordon  Richards's 
grey  was  found  wanting. 

Perhaps  Cheltenham  is  not 
One  Man’s  course,  and  cer- 
tainly his  trainer's  horses  are 
often  "over  the  top”  come  Fes- 
tival time.  But.  taking  his 
form  as  a whole.  One  Man  hag 
actually  done  nothing  to  war- 
rant his  prohibitive  odds  next 
week. 

Even  if  this  is  not  a vintage 
King  George,  there  must  be 
value  elsewhere  in  the  ante- 
post  market  It  was  no  sur- 
prise to  see  Rough  Quest 
clipped  from  5-1  to  4-1  after 


showing  his  well-being  with  a 
smooth  win  over  hurdles  at 
Folkestone  on  Tuesday. 

Four  lengths  second  to  Im- 
perial Call  in  the  Gold  Cup, 
well  clear  of  One  Man.  he  won 
the  Racing  Post  Chase  over 
the  Kempton  course  and  dis- 
tance despite  a supposed  pref- 
erence for  racing  left-handed. 

As  ever,  the  state  of  the 
ground  will  be  a major  factor, 
but  if  It  Is  soft  enough  to 
allow  Trying  Again  to  take 
his  chance,  he  could  be  the 
value  at  14-L 

David  Gandolfo’s  eight- 
year-old  has  a fine  record 
round  Kempton  and  showed 
he  stays  three  miles  when 
running  Belmont  King  close 
in  the  Rehearsal  Chase  at 
Chepstow.  That  race  was  run 
at  a strong  gallop  and  the 
form  should  work  out  well. 

There  was  no  encourage- 
ment for  Nahthen  Lad's 
Kempton  prospects  when  he 
reappeared  over  hurdles  at 
Bangor  yesterday  and  was 


Dunwoody  trip  to  pay  off 


Even  blue,  who  was 
set  to  take  on  One  Man 
and  Rough  Quest  in 
the  abandoned  Tommy 
Whittle  Chase  at  Haydock 
last  Saturday,  has  his 
sights  lowered  considera- 
bly at  Towcester  today  in 
the  Ladbroke  Handicap 
Chase,  writes  Ron  Cox. 

The  eight -year-old, 
trained  under  permit  last 
season,  was  having  his  first 
run  for  Ginger  McCain 
when  beaten  half  a length 
by  River  Mandate  at  Ban- 
gor last  month. 

McCain  will  never  have 
another  Grand  National 
horse  Ukc  Red  Rum.  but 


there  is  a definite  Ain  tree 
look  about  Even  Blue,  who 
jumps  well,  stays  well  and, 
at  eight  years  of  age,  has 
some  improvement  in  him. 

Perhaps  most  signifi- 
cantly today.  Even  Blue  is 
Richard  Dunwoody’s  only 
ride  on  the  Towcester  card. 

David  Walsh,  a claiming 
rider,  was  on  board  when 
Even  Blue  ran  River  Man- 
date dose  at  Bangor,  the 
pair  finishing  well  dear. 
River  Mandate  was  reap- 
pearing after  a lengthy  ab- 
sence and  is  entitled  to 
come  on  for  the  run. 

But  Even  Blue  (3.10)  has 
a 31b  pull  In  the  weights 


plus  the  assistance  of  Dun- 
woody,  and  this  testing 
three  »««» and  one  ftarlcng 
trip  will  bring  out  the  best 
in  him. 

Small  stables  which  hit  a 
purple  patch,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  well  worth 
keeping  an  eye  on.  One 
such  this  term  is  the  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire,  establish- 
ment of  Anne  Swinbank. 

She  notched  a double  at 
Sedgefield  last  week  and  it 
would  have  been  a treble  if 
Pangeran  0-20)  had  man- 
aged to  hold  off  Court 
Joker.  Beaten  a head,  Pan- 
geran looks  all  set  to  go  one 
better. 


beaten  26  lengths  behind 
Freddie  Muck. 

Mark  Pitman,  representing 
his  mother  Jenny,  put  on  a 
brave  face  and  refused  to  rule 
Nahthen  Lad  out  of  next 
week's  big  race. 

“He  come  on  a lot  for 
the  run,  so  we  will  keep  our 
options  open.  IT  he  comes  out 
bouncing  in  the  morning  and 
does  well  afterwards,  there  is 
every  chance  he  wiR  run  at 
Kempton.  If  he  doesn’t,  then 
he  won’t”  said  Pitman. 

The  good  form  of  the  David 
Gandoifb  horses  was  under- 
lined when  Around  The  Gale 
ran  out  an  easy  winner  of  the 
St  Helens  Ford  Novice  Chase 
at  Bangor. 

Gandolfo  pronounced 
Around  the  Gate  as  “defi- 
nitely a Cheltenham  horse” 
after  hi*  fiveyeardd  cruised 
home  in  the  hands  of  Richard 

Dunwoody. 

“I  am  not  a great  fan  of  the 
Sun  Alliance,  so  the  Cathcart 
Chase  has  to  he  a possibility 
for  him,”  revealed  Ganddtfb, 
who  plans  to  give  Around  the 
Gale  another  race  over  the 
Christmas  period  before  mak- 
ing firm  pfan«  for  thfc  smart 
chasing  recruit 

Norman  Williamson,  rider 
of  file  disappointing  Nahthen 
Lad,  enjoyed  better  lnck 
aboard  Pennine  Pride,  whom 
he  brought  home  seven 
lengths  clear  of  Glenfinn 
Princess  in  the  Cballe  Rich- 
ards Malt  Whisky  Handicap 
Chase  over  an  extended  four 
miles. 

The  visored  nine-year-old 
was  completing  a long  range 
double  for  the  ln-fbrm  Mickey 
Hammond,  also  on  the  mark 
with  Manyman  at  Catterick. 

The  Pintail  Chase  and  the 
Eider  Chase,  both  at  Newcas- 
tle, have  been  pencilled  in  by 
Hammond  as  future  targets 
for  Pennine  Pride,  an  out-and- 
out  stays*. 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Forward  motion . . . Ludger  Beerbaum  of  Germany  and  Future  in  full  flow  at  Olympia  yesterday  photograph:  frank  baron 


PAUL  DARRAGH  on 
Scandal  won  the  Christ- 
mas Candle  Stakes  at  the 
International  Champion- 
ships here  in  convincing 
style  yesterday,  writes 
John  Kerr  at  Olympia. 

The  Irish  rider,  compet- 
ing here  for  the  first  time  in 
14  years,  earned  his  place 
only  two  weeks  ago  in  Se- 


ville when  he  rode  Cera  to 
Ms  first  World  Cap  victory. 

got  me  to  the  show, 
which  is  what  everyone 
wants  to  come  to,”  he  said. 
Some  smart  turns  enabled 
hi™  to  beat  Michael  Whit- 
aker on  Ashley  by  almost 
two  seconds  for  the  fastest 
of  nine  clears  among  34 
starters. 


Both  riders  picked  up 
points  to  qualify  for  today's 
Masters  Championship, 
which  will  be  contested  by 
seven  riders  chasing  a top 
prize  of  £21 .000 . 

Crura  gh  also  won  last 
month's  Brussels  Grand 
Prix  on  the  eight-year-old 
Australian-bred  Scandal,  a 
former  racehorse  who  at 


one  time  was  under  consid- 
eration for  that  country's 
Olympic  team  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  Jordanian 
princess  Haya. 

The  Petplan  Family 
Relay,  a curtain-raiser  to 
the  five-day  show,  went  to 
William  Funnell  on  Comex 
and  his  wife  Pippa  on  The 
Tourmaline  Rose. 
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• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — CATTERICK;  12.30  Make  A 
Buck.  TOWCESTER;  12.40  Bill  And  Win;  2.10  Man  Mood. 
WOLVERHAMPTON:  2.00  Bofiy;  LOO  Colosse:  4.30  Dictation. 


Results 


BANGOR 

1SJKJ  (2m  If  Hdln):  1, 

McCoy  i13-a  lavj.  2,  Umn  Steet 
(ll-4):S,PaatiniCaM(lO-i)  14  ran  4.  n. 
|M  Pipe)  7«e.  CTBft  ETOO.  E5.30.  C2.50 
DualF  Q.90  Trio- E24  4D.CS?:E6S7.NR.  Al 
Helal.  Appeal  Again.  Indian  Temple. 
Nantganv. 

1J»  (2m  41  llOyds  Chp  1,  AROUND 
THE  OALE,  R Dunwttdy  1 4-7 1a>):  8,  Bay- 
Bna  Star  |14-1  >;  3>(termeta  1 16- 1 > B ran.  6. 
2 (D  Candoiioi  Ton-.  E1.1D. 

C2.70.  Dual  F:  CIO  90.  CSF.  £9.92. 

1.30  (3m  Mte)r  T,  FREDDIE  HDCK,  C 
Uowellyn  |3-1  (evl:  2,  Yes  Hen  *6-1 1.  3, 
Sra  Suite  15-1).  7 ran.  3K.  4 IN  TwraJon- 
-Oaneal  Tola-  CIPO;  CliO.  £4.60  . Dual  F 
£10.70.  CSF- 02  62. 

moo  (4rn  If  ctr):  1,  PENNINE  PRIDE,  N 
Williams  do  (5-1).  2.  IMraiflnn  Piteu 
(10-lj;  3,  Stop  The  Walter  (6-:i.  15-4  bn 
Holy  Sling.  10  ran  7 16  1)4  Hammond iToif 

r7.ro:  cajo.  is  to.  n.aa  Dual  f £33.23 
Tne-  C77S0.  CSF:  £51.4*.  Tricest  CX7SS 
OM  (2m  if  Hrtep  I.KBTTAVLG  Hogan 
(2-1  lav):  2,  Olamlna  Mh  15-21:  3. 
Country  UStetmi  (13-1)  ID  ran.  7.  5 IT 
OormeUyl  Tote.  C3  00;  Eiai.  Eiati  £2.50 
Duo)  F-  £4.40.  Trio:  Z3d.1C.  CSF:  £7.22.  Tn- 
eaet-r4l3fl. 

*J»  (2m  «f  ITOyds  dip  1,  DtSTtMC- 
TIVE,  C Uewffllyn  (&-)).  a.  Fools  brad 
|7-?l:SHMByARnsN  (1 1-4  (av>.  6 .an  a. 
ZX  (M  Wllkinsoni  Tolc  £560  C14fl.  n SO. 
Cl  10.  Dual  F.  QJX)  Trio  tt£0.CSF:EM.19 
Tr  least  £51.%  NR.  Tr.ftjl  Ruler. 

3-20  (2m  11  Flat);  1,  SCORING  PEDI- 
GREE, S Curran  (5-4  Favj;  a,  CAndor 
|7-1):  3,ChaainsTTM  Koon  i9-2j.  K ran  7. 
a (J  Mullin&lTcta  E2. 1&. £1.43.  £2.40.  £210 
Dual  F:C*  90.  Trio:  CIS  JO.  CSF  £52.13. 
QUADPGTlCll  40  PUCDVTira  10 
JACKPOn  C7.22P30 

CATTERICK 

12-50  (2m  CD):  1.  MQKYMAN,  R Gerr  icy 
(11-8  tatty,  ts  Twin  FbRs  i3-1,  a.  Few 
«Wi  Brvibar  <14-1i.  6 ran.  5. 4.  <M  Ham- 
mond) Tote  £2  70;  £450.  £110.  Dual  F: 
£340.  CSF:  (5  70 

1-20  (2a  3f  HMt)  1,  FRYUP  SATEL* 
Lira  MISS  P Robson  (6-11.  S.  Duke  of 
Perth  3.  Ftetosr  Flyer  i5-I5. 3-4  te» 
Sodden  Som.  man.  Hd  .id  (Mrs  J Srrwnl 
Tola:  £5 JO:  £1^0.  SU.  £150.  Duel  r. 
£14.90.  Trio:  E48J5).  CSF;  £32.14.  Tr^osl. 
CiaStT*  NR:  Tristan's  Comet. 

1- 3G  (3m  If  1 lOydaChfe  1,  GEMS  LAD. 
Richard  Guest  )9-2>,  2,  TleoGeW '3-u.  3, 
Shawwetl  (3-1).  7-4  fan  Doriin  Caste.  6 
ren.  HO.  22.  (Mr*  3 3nuim  T«e.  wa  ei  tc. 
£220.  Du«i  F- CS.BC  CSF-  £17.40 

2- 20  (2m  3f  Hdtehl.TTRMm.  J Suppk? 
17-U.  2.  ftetatto  (i-«  lavj:  a.  Hwiran 
Above  155-1).  10 ran.  5. 5 (Mrs A S#.ntu ntj 


TOM'  SIS  7:-  Cl. 73  £1  23.  £3.60  Dual  F: 
£6?3.T:.e  rE9.3£  CSF.  £11.77. 

*-50  (2m  at  Chyz  1,  TIM  SOLDIER,  R 

Supple  -IS-:,.  2,  Karanastino  (33-1):  3, 
Rabat  Kino  '=-7,  :a v J-jice  Box  Billy.  7 
ran  5 X.  ,M  &4-raslsuTi.  Tote:  C19.40; 
K50  £9.03.  Dual  F £54.40  CS.E386  BS. 
3-20  (2m  Kdlep  1,  LAST  TRY,  A 5 Smith 
•4-5)-  2,  Environmental  Lour  (11-81:  3. 
fOgtey  Charming  73-1,  3-1  ’zv  (Ay  Shen- 
andoah. i<  tan  H;  £ <B  Roihwell)  Tme1 
£4  S3  £4  13.  (2.CP  £3  33  Dual  F £37  JO. 
Trio  £276  73  CSF  £23  M Tricest  £401 J23. 

QUADPOTr  £46357  PLACEPOn 

CS.44T-T3. 

EXETER 

1MO  (2m  2f  noon  1,  TOP  SKIPPER,  Mr 

_■  TizzarC  (52-1;.  2,  Petra-  Bontmy  (1-2 
l3ii  3,  Fortema  Rose  123-11  9 ran.  S. 6.(V 
Gieerrrrayi  Ts:e-  £1350:  E2.W.  £150.  £3  70. 
DiM!F  £S  20  Tr.t:  £2150.  CSF. £1758. 

I. 10  (2m  21  CN)  1 1,  GROOVING,  P Hide 
(7-2,.  a.  Court  Master  115-5).  3,  Dante's 
View  .-5G-1 1. 5-4  lav  Kimomcfty.  52  ran.  Hd. 

II.  U'  Gflsrjj  Tote:  ES.00:  Cl  .40.  £2.40. 
£22  03.  Dual  F £21.39  Trio:  £233 5a  CSF: 
eae*  \p  c=<eRe  % Gnoise. 

1 AO  (2m  2f  lte)>  1.  COOLGUNNER.  C 
-6-5.:  2.  Saprome  Qeraotta  (5-4 


Ou,-  S,  Winnow  ,£-1;  6 ran.  6. 3K.  U King) 
Tele.  £753.  n 43  £1.70.  £5.33  Dual  F' £750. 
Trie.  E2T7J0  CS?  £2152.  TrieasE  £7830. 
NR  A^i.r:  P-inre  Faiu/Mic  Ute».  Sounds 
L.t^e  Fur.. 

2.10  (fim  2f  MdlaD  1.  EDOEHOOR 

PRINCE,  a l.!sr.,-«  (4-1 V 2,  Setter  Salat 

•5-1  ■ a,  BoD  One ; l»30  tevi.  7 ran.  a 15. 
;P  Hews,  735e.  S33J.  £i.60.  £420.  Dual  F: 
£16  7.'  CSF.  Z2?37. 

ZAO  (2m  71  llOyds  Ch)c  1,  FULL  OP 
FIRE,  C C'D-ayer  E-l|.  2,  nutilng  UgM 
(2-1  !arr.  3,  Oatis  Ha  grata  ,7-2).  7 ran.  IX, 
3 IK  calory, Ti2c  E7.10:E250.n.10  Dual  F. 
£3  73.  CSF  £1358 

3.70  (2m  3f  IlOyt t>  HtOojt  1,  RfVBt 
BAY,  5 Fer*sn  9-i':  2,  FlddHng  The 
Pacta  >5-51  3,  KoooBshtar  (100-1).  2-1 
!j»  Gayu  “ar^e.  17  run.  fA.  20.  {LLss  H 

KriglOi  Toie:  CS  10.  (.120.  £2.10.  £1020. 
Dm) F £1203  CSF-E13  BS.KRunnar  Sula'i 
Cream. 

QUAD  POTT  £2550.  PLACSPOTi  £8450. 
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■nu>  fiuanfim  Thursday  December  19  igfe 


Soccer 


Coca-Cola  Cup,  fourth-round  replays 

Stockport  County  2,  West  Ham  United  1 


Angell  gives 
Hammers  a 
kiss  of  death 


Pmd  Fitzpatrick 


FTER  a disappoint- 
ing start  to  the  sear 
Lson.  Stockport 
.hare  climbed 
steadily  op  the  Second  Div- 
ision. They  are  now  sixth  and 
within  striking  distance  of 
the  leaders,  Brentford,  and 
promotion  remains  their 
priority. 

But  they  are  not  going  to 
depart  their  other  theatres  of 
activity,  Coca-Cola  Cup,  FA 
Cop  or  even  the  Autoglass 
Windscreen  Shield,  without  a 
fight.  They  are  enjoying  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  po- 
tentially lucrative  periods  of 
their  history  and  West  Warn 
felt  the  fhH  force  of  their  am- 
bition at  Edgeley  Park  last 

night 

County  have  never  been  to 
the  quarter-finals  of  a major 
cop  competition  before  but 
they  ended  that  long  drought 
in  style.  One  of  their  goals 
was  a gift  but  they  did  more 
than  enough  here  to  suggest 
that  previous  victories  over 

Blackburn  Rovers  and  Shef- 
field United  were  not  flukes. 
This  victory  was  certainly 
not;  and  a homo  tie  against 
Southampton  will  keep  the 
pot  bubbling  nicely. 

Julian  Dicks  h«*dfld  West 
Ham  in  front  from  a comer  in 
the  2ist  minute  but  their  joy 
was  shortlived,  within  five 
minutes  County  had  not  only 
nullified  their  opponents’  ad- 
vantage but  had  taken  the 
lead  themselves  through  an 
extraordinary  own-goal  and  a 
header  by  the  dangerous 
AngelL 

The  level  of  skill  from  both 
sides  was  high  despite  a satu- 
rated pitch  that,  with  the  rain 
continuing  steadily,  was  un- 
likely to  improve.  Although  it 
was  a night  when  defensive 
errors  might  have  prolifer- 
ated. for  the  opening  20  min- 
utes neither  goalkeeper  was 
seriously  tested. 

After  that  relatively  un- 
eventful opening  the  gmwa 
suddenly  exploded  to  life  with 
two  goals  within  a minute. 
First,  Dicks,  Cram  Dumitres- 
cu's  corner,  met  the  ball  with 


such  force  that  Jones  In  the 
Stockport  goal  was  left 
helpless. 

The  own-goal  that  brought 
Stockport  their  equaliser  was 
bizarre.  Flynn’s  long  throw 
came  back  to  him;  he 
returned  the  hall  and  Dowie, 
supposedly  helping  out  his  de- 
fence, beat  his  own  goal- 
keeper with  a header  that 
could  not  have  been  placed 
more  perfectly,  it  was  a half 
Dowie  will  want  to  forget,  for 
the  forward  made  way  for 
Williamson  tn  the  38th  min- 
ute after  apparently  twisting 
his  knee. 

Stockport's  second  goal  was 
much  more  orthodox:  text- 
book in  Each  Bennett,  emerg- 
ing as  one  of  the  night’s  most 
influential  figures,  picked  out 
Angell  with  a precise  cross 
from  the  left  and  the  header 
that  followed  beat  Miklosko 
emphatically 

Three  timoa  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  half,  Mik- 
losko was  forced  to  make  des- 
perate clearances  with  his 
feet  These  were  clear  signs  of 
West  Ham’s  'mounting  defen- 
sive anxieties.  It  could  have 
been  even  worse  and  on  two 
occasions  in  a five  minute 
spell  Armstrong  might  have 
put  the  tie  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Londoners. 

The  striker  broke  clear 
along  the  left  and  angled  in  on 
goal  but  his  shot  was  parried 
by  Miklosko.  Armstrong  then 
worked  his  way  into  an  invit- 
ing position  in  the  penalty 
area,  should  have  scored,  but 
was  too  deliberate  in  his  fin- 
ish and  Miklosko  saved  more 
easily  than  he  should  have 
done. 


Stookport  Contyt  Jones:  Connelly, 
Todd.  Bennett.  Flynn,  Gannon.  Durian. 
Marxian,  Angell.  Armstrong.  Cavaco 
(Dinning.  87mfn). 

«Mt  Han  MM  MUUastax  Bowen. 
Dicks,  nisper.  Blllc,  Hughes.  Partlrlo. 
Bishop.  Moncur.  Oowfa  (Williamson,  38). 
DumweaeiL 

Maas  U Rennie  (Sheffield). 

• Sunderland’s  manager 
Peter  Reid  is  lining  up  a Sene- 
galese international,  Mamado 
Diallo,  who  has  been  cm  trial 
at  Roker  Park.  The  23-year- 
old  striker  plays  for  the  Turk- 
ish club  Zeytinburnu  and 
would  command  a fee  of 
about  £1  million. 


Second  Division 


Millwall  0,  Luton  Town  1 


Hughes  hoists 
Luton  to  top 


Trovor  Hayfett 


I UTON  will  celebrate  Len- 
I nie  Lawrence's  first  an- 
L—niversary  in  charge  later 
this  week  as  leaders  of  the 
Second  Division,  after  a Ceri 
Hughes  goal  30  seconds  from 
the  end  ruined  MUlwall’s  own 
hopesof  taking  over  on  fop 
from  Brentford. 

The  Welshman’s  low  right- 
foot  shot  from  outside  the 
area  was  the  finish  the  match 
bad  been  crying  out  for  all 
night  long.  Bcfo  these  promo- 
tion nliaTlpngprs  had  awi  ear- 

Her  opportunities  go  to  waste. 
For  Mfflwall  it  is  becoming  a 
painful  habit;  it  was  their 
third  successive  home  game 
wxthootagoaL 
Luton  Should  have  scored 
in  the  first  attack  of  the  game, 
a series  of  crisp  passes  put- 
ting Tony  Thorpe  in  the  clear. 
But  their  hat-trick  striker  of 
Saturday’s  six-goal  extrava- 
ganza was  woefully  off  target 
Luton’s  reliance  on  offside 
frustrated  their  hosts  early 
on.  But  when  this  device  falls 
apart  there  is  no  safety  net  to 
rely  on  and,  timing  his  run 
from  just  over  the  half-way 
line  to  perfection,  Lucas  Neffl 
could  not  quite  squeeze  home 
his  shot 


With  Mark  Bright  their 
loan  signing  from  Sheffield 
Wednesday,  prominent  in 
attack,  Millwall  impressed 
when  they  were  able  to  turn 
their  opposing  foil-backs  and 
after  28  minutes  Van  Blerk’s 
low  cross  from  the  left  de- 
served a better  response  than 
Hartley’s  skier. 

Luton  could  take  heart 
from  the  spaces  they  were 
finding  between  the  central 
defenders,  and  Thorpe's  pace 
and  Waddock’s  eye  for  an  in- 
cisive pass  made  them  dan- 
gerous on  the  counter. 
Hughes  claimed  he  was  held 
as  he  waited  one  shot  over 
following  a goalmouth  melee. 
Then  Thorpe,  skilfully  taking 
the  ball  oft  Sinclair  before 
half-time,  dragged  his  shot 
inches  wide. 

As  Mill  wall’s  confidence 
waned,  so  Luton  grew  stron- 
ger. Davis  sent  a header  from 
close  range  beyond  the  far 
post  and  die  same  upright  in- 
tervened in  the  74fo  minute 
when  James  believed  he  was 
the  one  to  break  the  long 
deadlock. 


MMwMta  Carter  Lavin.  Sinclair,  Ragan. 
Van  Btork.  Newman,  Hartley  (Savage. 
67n*i).  Nelli  (Harte,  84),  Dalr  (Dofcy.  84). 
Bright  Crawford. 

lat»n  Feuer  James.  Davis,  Johnson. 
Thomas,  Almandar.  waddoch.  Hughes. 
Ouanehev,  Thorpe,  Marshall  (OMIMtt.  80). 
kakvve  G SMngh  (WnUrorttempton). 


Liverpool  apology  to  Sugar 


■ JVERPOOL  have  formally 
■■apologised  to  Alan  Sugar 
for  a newspaper  article  In 
which  Neil  Ruddock  attacked 
the  Tottenham  chairman's 
running  of  his  dlub. 

The  move  is  likely  to  save 
Liverpool’s  former  Totten- 
ham defender  from  facing  a 
disrepute  charge,  . even 
though  the  FA  yesterday 
revealed  that  it  is  considering 
an  nftirfal  complaint  from 
Sugar. 

Liverpool’s  spokesman  Ian 
Cotton  said:  “We  take  foe 
view  that  articles  like  this  do 
not  help  in  the  general  con- 
text of  football,  because  we  al- 
ways try  to  behave  with 
dignity.*’ 

Id  the  article  Ruddock,  who 
joined  Liverpool  after  Terry 
Venables's  acrimonious  de- 
parture from  the  White  Hart 
Tjma  dab,  accused  Sugar  of 
failing  “to  run  Spurs  as  a foot- 
ball dub". 

He  added:  ‘1  would  like  to 
see  Alan  Sugar  quit  Spurs. 


Sugar  must  take  the  blame  for 
Spurs'  decline,  and  foe  only 
way  I can  see  things  happen- 
ing is  If  he  goes.” 

Sugar  retorted:  *Tm  not  go- 
ing to  bring  myself  down  to 
that  level  by  discussing  it 
But  I have  made  an  official 
complaint  to  the  FA  and  have 
requested  that  they  think 
about  taking  disciplinary 
action.” 

Brian  Clough  will  be  in- 
vited to  become  president  of 
Nottingham  Forest  if  the  con- 
sortium headed  by  Lawrie 
Lewis  wins  the  takeover 
battle  for  the  dub. 

As  manager.  Clough  led 
Forest  to  two  European  Cup 
triumphs  and  a League  Cham- 
pionship. Phil  Soar,  lined  up 
by  Lewis  as  Forest’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive, said:  ‘^Recognition  of 
Clough’s  achievements  Is 
long  overdue." 

plough  hnc  not  bed  back  to 
the  City  Ground  to  watch  For- 
est since  he  retired  from  man- 
agement in  1083. 


Don’t  look  now . . . Southampton’s  goalkeeper  Beasant  sees  off  a challenge  from  the  similarly  unsighted  Oxford  centre-half  Elliott 


PHOTOORAPtt  MWHOMTT 


Southampton  3,  Oxford  United  2 


Berkovic  leads  line  as  Saints  hang  on 


PaulW« 


SOUTHAMPTON  ulti- 
mately went  through 
from  this  absorbing 
Coca-Cola  Cup 
fourth-round  replay,  but  for 
the  second  time  in  three 
weeks  they  were  fully 
stretched  by  Oxford-  The 
First  Division  side  fought  des- 
perately until  the  final  whis- 
tle and  looked  more  than 
capable  Of  an  equaliser. 

Oxford  should  have  made 
more  of  their  early  momen- 
tum. The  Saints  had  started 
with  sill  foe  confidence  of  a 


side  beaten  in  five  previous 
league  ganiAM,  and  inside  a 
minute  Beasant  made  a hesi- 
tant punched  clearance. 

Oxford,  unchanged  after 
Saturday’s  4-1  win  over  Shef- 
field United,  again  went  close 
in  foe  fifth  minute  when  Rob- 
inson pushed  foe  ball  down 
foe  right  to  Aldridge  who, 
with  Beasant  well  off  bis  line, 
shot  left  of  the  empty  goal. 

Gradually  Southampton 
began  to  sbow  superior  craft. 
Purse  was  relieved  to  survive 
an  appeal  for  hand-ball  when 
he-  intercepted  a clever 
through-ball  from  Magflton, 
and  a minute  later  foe  former 


Oxford  midfielder  shot  aver. 

More  nmftinnsly  for  Oxford, 
Berkovic’s  test  feet  started  to 
trace  subtle  patterns  through 
their  defence.  The  Israel  in- 
ternational produced  a partic- 
ularly incisive  ball  to  put 
Watson  through  on  goal  but 
the  forward  was  let  down  by 
his  poor  first  touch. 

Southampton  might  have 
taken  the  lead  in  the  18th 
minute  when  Ostenstad  stole 
behind  the  defence  for  Berko- 
vic’s free-kick  but  headed 
over.  Four  minutes  later  Ber- 
kovic took  matters  In  band, 
scdring,.Trom  dose  range 
when  fhq  ball  ran  dear  to  him 


after  Watson's  cross  from  the 
left  should  have  been  cut  out 
by  the  lumbering  Elliott 
Oxford  were  repeatedly  out- 
manoeuvred in  foe  middle 
stages  of  the  first  half  but 
they  continued  to  create 
chances.  Jemson's  20tb-min- 
ute  cross  was  headed  down  by 
Purse  and  Eliott's  volley  sent 
the  ball  screaming  over. 

Beauchamp  also  might 
have  made  more  of  a South- 
ampton half-clearance  in  the 
s&nA  minute  but  he  shot 
straight  at  Beasant 
So  the  equaliser  was  no  sur- 
prise when  it  came  two  min- 
utes before  half-time,  a stoop- 


ing header  from  the  un- 
marked Jemson  after  Robin- 
son had  crossed. 

The  match  reached  a 
crescendo  in  the  second  half 
with  three  goals  in  seven  min- 
utes, and  there  should  have 
been  more.  Southampton 
went  £-1  up  in  foe  53rd  min- 
ute after  a free-kick  on  foe 
edge  of  the  penalty  area.  Ma- 
gilton’s  first  effort  rebounded 
from  the  wall  but  he  followed 
up  with  a curling  left-foot 
cross  and  Dryden  Jumped 
above  a hesitant  defence  to 
nod  past  Whitehead. 

Southampton  should  have 
killed  foe  tie  a minute  later. 


Berkovic  provided  the 
through-ball  and  Ostensfart 
cleverly  rounded  the  goal- 
keeper only  to  shoot  against 
foe  left  post 

But  in  the  58th  minute  Ber- 
kovic’s foot  was  only  parried 
by  Whitehead  and  Ostenstad 
made  it  3~i.  A minute  later 
Boh  Ford  ran  25  yards  and 
scared  with  a curling  30-yard 
drive  to  make  it  3-2. 


a»M«a— iWM  Botittx;  MtOdtuR, 
Umttokvom.  Qoktoy.  Von  OobM  (Morton. 
BTmln),  Slater.  Dr  yd an.  Maptlton. 
Bwkovfc.  rwiMWil.  Muon. 

OahNk  WMtnhaad:  RoMmun.  « Fort. 
Soldi,  EDtott.  Pur**.  AkMdgo  (Moody.  AS). 
Gray  (Muuy.  80),  R Ford,  Jmkhi. 
BMudwnp. 

P Durkin  (Porttnd)  .. 


Celtic  ready  to  release  Van  Hooydonk 


Patrick  Glenn 


CELTIC  are  ready  to  sell 
Pierre  van  Hooydonk 
after  foe  Dutch  striker 
dismissed  foe  club's  offer  of  a 
£7.000-a-week  contract  as 
“good  for  foe  homeless  but 
not  for  an  international 
striker”. 

Tommy  Bums,  the  club’s 
manager,  is  apparently  seeth- 
ing over  Van  Hooydonk’s 
comments,  made  in  a tabloid 
newspaper  in  which  he  has  a 
regular  column.  Burns 
regards  it  as  an  appalling  In- 
sult to  homeless  people. 


The  dispute  between  Van 
Hooydonk,  who  has  won  two 
caps  for  Holland  as  a substi- 
tute, and  foe  dub  began  a few 
months  ago  when  he  and  his 
agent  Rob  Jansen,  learned 
that  other  foreign  players 
who  had  joined  Celtic  after 
him  were  earning  much 
larger  basic  wages. 

It  is  understood  Van  Hooy- 
donk is  earning  £3,000  a week 
and  players  such  as  Andreas 
Them  and  Paolo  di  Canio  are 
receiving  more  than  three 
times  that  amount 

Celtic  said  they  would  be 
happy  to  offer  him  a new  deal 
but  it  would  extend  his  cur- 


rent agreement  which  still 
has  18  mnntht?  to  run,  by 
three  years.  Van  Hooydonk 
was  unwilling  to  commit  him- 
self, insisting  he  simply  be 
given  more  money  on  his 
present  contract 
On  Monday  he  returned 
from  international  duty 
claiming  he  had  a groin  in- 


jury and  would  not  be  fit  for 
last  night’s  Premier  Division 
match  'against  Dunfermline, 
which  was  postponed  because 
of  a waterlogged  pitch-  But  he 
had  been  fit  when  he  left  for 
Holland’s  match  against  Bel- 
gium and  be  took  no  part  in 
that  game. 


Van  Hooydonk  was  also 
accused  by  Burns  earlier  this 
season  of  refusing  to  follow 
orders.  Now  thoroughly  fed 
up  with  foe  player's  apparent 
recalcitrance,  Celtic  will  cir- 
cularise agents  informing 
them  he  is  for  sale. 

His  availability  will  be 
made  official  as  soon  as  foe 
club  chairman  Fergus 
McCann  returns  to  work. 
McCann  is  absent  because  of 
a virus,  and  his  formal  ap- 
proval is  needed.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  given. 

Celtic  paid  NAC  Breda  £12 
million  for  Van  Hooydonk  in 
January  1995  and  he  has 


scored  more  than  50  goals 
since  his  move  to  Scotland. 
The  Glasgow  club  will  be 
looking  for  something  in  the 

region  of  £3  million. 

• The  72  Football  League 
chairmen  are  expected  to 
agree  a restructuring  plan  at 
an  egm  in  London  today,  de- 
spite concern  in  some  Second 
and  Third  Division  clubs 
about  the  power  it  will  give 
those  of  the  First.  Under  foe 
plan  the  six-man  board  of  di- 
rectors will  be  replaced  by  a 
nine-man  body,  elected  on 
both  a regional  and  divisional 
basis,  with  an  independent 
chairman. 


Results 


Soccer 


COCA-COLA  CUP 
Fourth -round  replay 

|i)* 


Oxford  UM  ft)  * 

Jornson  42 
Port  89 
10.737 


lo?  .0)1 

Dtefta  22 
8.834 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


Hamilton  24, 
Hunt  44.  04 
p— cHCaonao  S3 


owllfPaS 


Second  DMUki 

CO)  O 


(0)  1 
Hughes  89 


7.077 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Pramhw  DhWwn 
Poatpn—rti  Dumarraltna  v Celtic  (water 
.logged  pitch). 

FW  DIvtelon 


2.158 


(0)0 


Jenktnaon  53 


iPMpC 


i St  Hakms  Tn  v Hotter 


OM  Boys. 


lafKEWft  PN 


Dh 


i Brisflngton  v Caine 


Tn. 


Leeds  3.  Man  IM  3:  Tranmere  4.  Nottm 
Fanmd.  Hrart  «»Mmi  Blackpool  0.  Cm- 
entry  0;  Sundartand  1.  Proton  1.  Pea*, 
pone*  Aston  VHIe  v Shell  UM.  ■■■and 
BfcUMHi  Wrtdwn  0.  Rottwrhani  1;  York 
Z Shrmabury  lift 
7m  Barrator  2.  Scarborough  0. 

AVON  INSUIUkNCa  COMBIHATtOtfi 
nret  PMelnat  Brighton  X Poitamouth  2; 
Swansea  1.  Ctwttoo  2. 
nr*  warns  cun  eintiw  •pmtfy- 
lng>  anw  Ska  Malta  0.  Spain  3. 

ASIAN  cun  Trail  ft  till  UAE  1.  Kuwait 
0;  Send  Arabia  0.  Iran  0 (Smd  Arabia 
won  4-3  on  pens). 


Rugby  Union 


CaUKACaf  CLUH  CHAMPIONSHIP* 
Bristol  12.  Lefcee- 


Chariottoffl.WtodrtpttoMcChleaaom 
LA  Utafli  123  (Ot):  Aifante  109.  Daflaa  73; 
Seaute  123,  Goktan  Stale  83;  Vancauuer 
83.  Howan  92. 


Ch 


V Anand 

[incSaj  1.  A Karpov  (Rus)  ft  V Topalov 
(Bull  1.  V Kramnik  (Rub)  0;  Q Kasparov 
(Rub)  1.  V Ivanchuk  (Vttr)  0.  f Jtoim 
Kasparov  4b  Anand  4;  hrancJuk  sab  Kar- 
pov. Kramnik.  Topalov  3. 

CAUBXMIAM  MASTERS  fErflnbor^t): 
Bnond  aevan  lawtarar  A lOntanan,  M Far- 
guaon  (Eng)  Bt  L McSbaiw  (Brig)  J 


Shaw  (Scot)*;  C Daly  (Ire)  3L 


Equestrianism 


1NTKANATIONAL  SHOWJUMPING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS  (London):  CWtM 
Caarta  maim  -t.  Scandal  (P  Danragh. 
ire)  clear  SLSAme.  2.  virtu**  Wage  Aah- 
Hsy  [M  Whitaker.  GB)  claar  5*JB;  3.  San 
Pacrlgnano  WMhttwaj  (F  Stoottmak.  Gar) 
dear  63.98.  IMy  pmtra  nataqn  1.  The 
Tourmollna  Rosercomax  (P  FUnnalWW 
FunnsH)  Imln  eJOaac:  2.  ArionTGordoa'a 
Twist  (A  Bradley/M  Jonas)  TABS;  a Qw- 
boy  Magic  Deep  KaaUVTrtuil  VMaga  BHvar 
Cinders  (L  WhKaker/R  Whftaker)  1.1083. 


Hockey 


wmare  ooil>  CUP  (New  DaMQ:  India 
3,  Australia  ft. 


Ice  Hockeyr 


NHU  Hartford  5.  St  Louis  3;  NY  talandsrs 

4.  Los  Angeles  3:  Boston  B.  Pittsburgh  4; 

Colorado  4,  Detroit  3:  PhoentK  4,  WaafitoB- 
ton  3;  Toronto  8.  San  Joae  3. 


Fixtures 


(70  unfesa  Mated) 

pourmis  LEMUieiiAiha«ibvH 

Stockport  v 9Mke.  Qnap  Pawn  Scun- 
thorpe v Grimsby. 

AVON  IMSURAMC3I  COMBINATIONS 
nret  DhMoM  Arsenal  v Wflmbledon  (2JJ): 
SouttwmDton  v west  Kara  (7  JO). 

PAl  HATIOMAI.  LEAGUE:  Premier  Me 
IbIbiii  Homo  Farm  Bvenon  v Shamrock 
Rvrs(7,4S)-  ... 


L F A Ma 
2 258  M3  4 

1 227  183  14 

2 389  163  IS 
S 381  187 1* 

3 281  186  11 

3 SOS  188  It 

4 223  187  1C 

5 214  288  B 
8 187  282  « 
8 183  330  X 

7 143  282  a 

8 123  388  £ 


Basketball 


MBAi  Indiana  IDS,  Miami  ».  Toronto  97. 
New  Jenwy  88;  New  York  89.  Utah  84; 


• SAUDI  ARABIA  reached 
their  fourth  successive  Asian 
Cup  final  by  beating  Iran  4-3 
on  penalties  after  a goalless 
draw  yesterday  In  Abu  Dhabi 
On  Saturday  they  will  face 
the  hosts,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  who  beat  Kuwait 
1-0  to  reach  the  final  of  the  40- 
year-old  quadrennial  competi- 
tion for  the  first  time, 

The  Saudis,  routed  3-0  by 
Iran  in  last  week’s  group 
match,  , were  full  value  for 
their  win,.. haring  twice  hit 
the  crossbar  In  the  second 
half,  the  second  time  in  the 
89th  minute. 


Books 


The  way  things  were 


In  1 905  it  was  sixpence  a fortnight  Now 
the  cost  is  £40  but  David  Lacey -values  it 


past  always  catches 
UP  at  Christmas-  That  Is 
the  nostalgic  nature  of 
the  beast.  But  this  time, 

emnng  the  annual  (jnMw  of 

football  publications,  it  has 
made  a notable  late  run  past 
the  ghoidies  and  ghostles  and 
long-leggedy  beasties  and 
things  that  go  bump  on  the 
bookshelf 

The  Book  qf  Football  (De- 
sert Island  Books)  offers, 
among  many  things  chib  his- 
tories, an  explanation  of  the 
ofEside  law,  an  investigation 
of  the  transfer  system  and  a 
sympathetic,  essay  on  refer- 
ees. Nothing  new  there  then, 
except  that  in  this  case  the 
game  Is  described  as  it  was 
during  the  season  of  1905-06. 

Like  the  Marshall  Caven- 
dish work  of  flie  same  name 
in.  foe  early  Seventies,  the 
Book  of  Football  was  origi- 
nal a serialised  magazine.  It 
was  published  in  12  fort- 
nightly instalments,  price  six- 
pence each,  and  has  now  been 
resurrected  and  ritiUhOy  edit- 
ed by  Clive.  Leatherdale  info 
an  absorbing  study  of  foe  way 
things  were. 

Take  this  assertion  by  a for- 
mer West  Bromwich  Albion 
winger,  WI  Bassett,  in  .an 
article  describing  the  average 
professional  footballer’s 
working  day.  “Ido  not  mind 
admitting  that . 2 am  no  be-' 
liever  in  this  organised  sys- 
tem Of  training,”  he  con- 
"I  believe  the  man 
plays  foothafi  best  who  works 
for  his  living  in  the  normal 
way  . . . .But  condition*  have 
changed.  Men  are  .receiving 


£4  per  week  for  their  football 
now,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  them  to  work.” 

Despite  Preservations  Bas- 
sett is  a believer  in  the  train- 
ing walk  — "They  probably 
cover  five  or  six  miiM  and  do 
it  at  a fair  pace”  — but  cannot 
see  foe  point  of  what  then 
passed  for  ball  work. 

“Once  a week,  and  once  a 
week  only,  the  men  have  ball 
practice,”  he  reports.  This 
consisted  largely  of  desultory 
shooting  and  dribbling  ses- 
sions. “Men  get  nothing  like 
as  much  actual  work  with  the 
ball  as  they  need,”  Bassett  ar- 
gues, but  nearly  50  years  later 
Danny  Blanchflower  was 
befog  told  at  Barnsley  that  if 
he  saw  less  of  the  ball  during 
foe  week  he  would  be  an  foe 
more  eager  to  get  it  os  Satur- 
day afternoons. 

The  article  Is  accompanied 
by  illustrations  of  injured 
players  receiving  rudimen- 
tary treatment. -players  in  the 
new  team  baths  — “ft  is  luxu- 
ries such  as  these  that  swell 
foe  expenses  of  a big  football 
dub" — and  players  dripping, 
“a  magnificent  exercise”. 

The  Edwardian  footballer, 
Bassett  condudes,  is  a model 
of  decorum.  “There  used  to  be 
alot  of  wild  doings  in  the  old 
days,”  he  writes.  *T  don't  sup- 
pose that  the  footballers  of  foe 
future  wffl  ever  .have  quite 
such  riotous  fun. as  their  pre- 
decessors had.  But  they  may 
not  be,  much  the  worse  for 
that  After  all,  it  is  easy  to 
overdo  the  wild  Bohemianism 
which  characterised  some  of 
the  footballers  of  the  old 


school."  What  would  he  have 
made  of  Gazza? 

At  £40  this  is  hardly  a stock- 
ing-filler but  it  stm  seems  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  buy- 
fog  a replica  shirt  with  built- 
in  ohsolescence.  It  can  be  or- 
dered from  the  publishers  at 
34  Hamlet  Court  Road,  West- 
cliff-on-Sea.  Essex  SSO  7LX. 

Corinthians  and  Cricketers 
and  Towards  A New  Sporting 
Era  by  Edward  Grayson 
(Yore  Publications,  £935)  car- 
ries a similar  feel  Essentially 
it  is  a reprint  of  a 1555  study 
into  sporting  attitudes  and 
has  a certain  unique  value: 
no  other  book  has  carried 
forewords  by  both  CB  Fry  and 
Gary  Lineker. 

For  a thoroughly  modern 
Insight  into  how  football 
works.  Dream  Oh  by  Alex 
Fynn  and  H Davidson  (Simon 
& Schuster.  £1459)  will  have 
few  peers.  Sub-titled  A Year 
In  The  Life  Of  a Premier 
league  dub,  it  is  essentially 
about  Tottenham  Hotspur  but 
stift  manages  a broader  view 
ot  the  financial  and  political 
cogs  and  wheels  of 'the  busi- 
ness the  game  has  become. 

The  main  ghosted  event  of 
Ate  autumn  was  Dalglish,  My 
Autobiography  (Rodder  A 
Stoughton,  £1659).  It  has  sold 
well,  deservedly,  for  it  gives 
an  unusual  insight  into  one  of 
^g^sdeeper  Characters. 
HE,  «J*ays  was  more  to 
•Kenny  than  met  foe  ear. 

enables ' England,  The 
MoWirn  qf  a Team  by' Terry 
Venables  (Boxtree,  £15.99) 

HKLJEHf  j*  followed  by 
Tel  Down  Under  — as  surely 

flew  south.  AfoSy? 
Diary  by  John  Motson  (Vlr- 
gfrL£l259)  does  not  make  it 
I®  Laurels  but  stfll  gets 
Quite  Pooterish  at  times- 


Boxing 

Lewis  in  limbo 
as  McCall 
goes  missing 


Kovln  MltchoU 


BEARS  that  Oliver  McCall 
■ would  not  be  fit  to  fight 
Lennox  Lewis  for  the  vacant 
World  Boxing  Council  heavy- 
weight title  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee on  February  7 were 
strengthened  yesterday  when, 
the  wild  man  of  American 
boxing  failed  to  attend  a press 
conference  in  New  York. 

McCall,  last  seen  in  public 
throwing  a Christmas  tree 
across  a hotel  lobby  in  Nash- 
ville at  the  weekend,  and  now 
facing  Charges  of  vandalism, 
disorderly  conduct  and  resist- 
ing arrest,  has  a history  of 
street  trouble  and  drug  abuse. 

But  the  fighter  who  took  the 
WBC  title  from  Lewis  In  Octo- 
ber 1994  before  surrendering 
meekly  to  Frank  Bruno 
year  was  lying  low  yesterday. 

Asked  .whether  he  thought 
McCall's  promoter  Don  Ring 
was  trying  to  scupper  the 
fight  by  letting  McCall  run 
free,  Lewis  said:  ‘Tm  always 
concerned  when  any  fight  has 
King  involved.  And.  when 
you  see  McCall's  behaviour, 
you  hope  that  they  can  con- 
trol him  and  get  him  there  on 
February  7.  McCall  is  known 
to  dwell  on  his  past  But  it 
doesn’t  matter  to  me.” 

Lewis’s  manager  Frank  Ma- 
fooey  put  It  more  bluntly. 
"Don  Ring  lest  foe  court  case 
[which  passed  the  promotion 
on  to  Maloney  and  his  Ameri- 
can associates,  Main  Events] 
and  he  would  do  anything  to 
sabotage  foe  show." 

On  current  evidence,  the 
easiest  way  to  do  that  would 
be  to  let  McCall  show  up.  He 
is  as  big  a tearaway  outside 
the  ring  as  foe  uncontrollable 
Pole  Attdrfex  Golota  Is  inairie 
it  — but  It  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  be  were  fit  to  fight. 

Lewis  was  not  upset  that 
Golota  gave  Riddick  Bowe  a 
hiding  before  being  disquali- 
fied in  anon-title  fight  on  Sat- 
urday, "I  saw  so  much  of  the 
stuffing  S«  knocked  out  of 
Bowe;  if  we  do  ever  fight  I 
hope  there’s  some  stuffing  left 
Bw  Lennox  Lewis." 

If  McCall  does  not  show  up 
In  NaShvfUe,  Lewis  Is  confi- 
dent a substitute  opponent  wifi 
be  found.  Maloney  was  opti- 
mistic, too,  that  foe  WBC,  old 
friends  of  King,  would  sane- 


-wwwm  — — ■tyaiAi.nim  IAL  u * 

Lewis  thinks  he  is  ideally 
placed  to  fill  the  vacuum  left 
by  foe  defeat  of  Tyson  by 
Evander  Holyfteld  and  Satur- 
day’s  awful  thrashing  of 
Bowe.  rm  definitely  the 
No.  1 contender." 
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Cricket 


Rugby  Union 


Zimbabwe  v England:  firstTest,  first  day 


Croft  tightens  a loose  crew 


DnHM  Hoppe  hi  Bulawayo 


THERE  Is  such  a dis- 
turbing lack  of  experi- 
ence about  England's 
bowling  attack  in  this 
Test  series  that,  if  they  pooled 
their  entire  knowledge  of  life 
overseas,  it  would  hardly 
amount  to  a sentence  in  a 
Lonely  Planet  guide. 

Three  overseas  debutants, 
plus  two  bowlers  in  Darren 
Gough  and  Phil  Tufhell  striv- 
ing to  resuscitate  their  Test 
careers,  represented  an  un- 
comfortable risk  even  against 
such  fallible  opposition  as 
Zimbabwe  and.  for  much  of 
the  first  day  of  the  two-match 
series,  England  were  in  a fa- 
miliarly depressing  pattern. 
Michael  Atherton  must  have 
felt  like  pressing  a guidebook 
into  his  back  pocket  and 
heading  for  the  hills. 

That  England  survived  in 
such  good  order,  with  Zimba- 
bwe restricted  to  256  for  six 
by  the  dose,  owed  much  to  a 
player  whose  guile  seems  In- 
bred.  Robert  Croft  is  playing 
in  only  his  second  Test — and 
his  first  overseas  — but  there- 
was  no  hint  of  the  novice  as 
three  wickets  for  the  Glamor- 
gan off-spinner  astutely 
lashed  together  what  for  two 
sessions  bad  been  a danger- 
ously loose  performance. 

Astute  is  not  a word  that 
springs  to  mind  to  describe 
England’s  pre-lunch  ap- 
proach. Cheered  by  an  ideal 
start,  as  Gough’s  third  ball 
had  Stuart  Carlisle  caught  at 
short  leg  for  nought  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  apply  im- 
mediate pressure  but  their 
response  was  unworldly. 
Alan  Mullally.  England's 
steadiest  bowler  last  summer, 
could  hardly  locate  the  cut 
bit  Gough  never  quite  found 
his  range,  and  Chris  Silver- 
wood’s  England  debut  had 
harrowing  beginnings  as  Zim- 
babwe sought  to  hit  him  out 
of  the  attack. 


tG  W H mar  c Hussain  b Sllvoraood  *3 

S V Carliala  c Crawley  b Cough  O 

‘ADR Campbell c SI iverwoodbCroR  M 
D L Houghton  c Stewart  b CiOfI  94 

A Rower  not  out SS 

A J Weller  c Crawley  b Croh IS 

C J WNtwfl  e Atherton  b SlUrerwood  T 

P A Strang  not  out O 

Extras  (102.  w2.  ntoll)  — IB 

Total  (tor  6.  92  overs} — COS 

Pafl  of  widutfsi  3.  130,  13H,  208.  235.  252. 
TO  tab  H H Streak.  B C Strang.  H K 
a lange. 

BcwBcgi  Mullally  1-1-3-43-0;  Gough 
2V-4-7D-1;  Sllverwood  U-4-50-2,  Cron 
29-12-45-3;  TUtneO  15-2-46-0. 

EMPLANOl  ‘M  A Atherton.  N V Knight. 
tA  J Stewart  G P Thorpe.  N Hussain.  J P 
Crawley.  R D B Craft  0 Sough,  C E W 
SUvsrwood.  A O Mullally.  P C R Turned. 
Unebaa  R S Dunne  and  I A Robinson. 


Such  limitations  shnmlri  not 
be  surprising.  Not  one  bowler 
survives  from  England's  last 
Test  overseas,  in  Cape  Town 
11  months  ago.  That  attack 
consisted  of  Cork.  Malcolm, 
Martin,  Fraser  and  Watkin- 
son;  only  Cork  can  confidently 
anticipate  further  Test  recog- 
nition. wngtand  howled  like 
the  unsophisticates  they  are. 

David  Lloyd,  file  team  man- 
ager, pleaded  patience,  talk- 
ing of  “rebuilding  all  the  way 
along  the  line.  You  can  tell 
the  players  are  nervous,  and 
we  have  to  be  patient  with 
their  inexperience  overseas”. 

Croft’s  gumption  ensured 
that  iiTwgiand  completed  the 
first  day  dreaming  of  victory. 
He  is  never  happier  than 
when  the  frost  bites  harshly 
into  a South  Wales  winter's 
morning,  and  even  the  pre- 
match thiiHte  runs  in  gather- 
ing heat  -left  him  empurpled. 
By  midday  it  was  90F  in  the 
shade  but  he  set  his  reddened 
face  against  the  searing  sun 
and.  from  the  outset,  howled 
with  impressive  changes  of 
pace. 

Twenty-nine  overs  brought 
aim  three  for  45  , with  an  In- 
sistent post-tea  spell  of  two 
for  seven  In  12  overs  dragging 
England  bads  into  the  match. 
The  emus  is  now  upon  them  to 
use  the  second  new  bad  more 
effectively  than  the  first 

England  preferred  Silver- 
wood  to  Caddick:  Zimbabwe 
drafted  in  Bryan  Strang’s  left- 
arm  mpdinm  after  Eddo  Brau- 
des turned  an  ankle  during 
practice.  A benign  pitch  made 
Zimbabwe’s  decision  to  bat 
straightforward  and,  al- 
though Crawley’s  fine  reflex 
catch  quickly  accounted  for 
Carlisle,  Alistair  Campbell 
was  soon  driving  and  pulling 
much  as  he  pleased. 

Under  heavy  punishment 
Mullally  seems  to  retreat  into 
an  ever  deeper  daze,  if  any 
batsman  really  gets  after  him, 
he  will  have  to  be  de-hypno- 
tised  before  next  taking  the 
field.  Sllverwood,  by  contrast, 
boils  to  the  surface,  berating 
himself  for  every  loose  deliv- 
ery and  stalking  back  to  his 
mark  before  the  ball  rattles 
the  boundary  boards.  His  first 
eight  overs  had  cost  46  when, 
with  a sense  of  inordinate 
relief,  he  shaded  an  out- 
swinger  and  had  Grant 
flower  wen  caught,  low  to  his 
left,  by  Hussain  at  third  slip. 

Croft  had  good  lbw  shouts 
against  Campbell  and 
Houghton,  both  of  whom  just 
got  outside  the  line,  before  he 
removed  Campbell  for  84, 
from  136  balls,  in  mid-after- 
noon. Zimbabwe’s  captain  is 
still  awaiting  his  first  Test 
century  and  he  made  an  un- 


First  Test,  last  wicket . . . England’s  debutant  Sllverwood  rounds  off  a ragged  day  by  having  WhittaD  caught  cuve  mason 


controlled  exit  as  Croft  de- 
ceived him  in  the  flight  and 
his  loose  drive  over  the  top 
sliced  to  backward  point 
Houghton  is  a shaky  starter 
but  his  six  over  long-on  off 
Croft  hinted  at  shifting  bal- 
ance. Then,  In  the  second 
over  after  tea.  Croft  found 
bounce  and  had  him  caught  at 
slip.  Zimbabwe's  loss  of  three 


wickets  for  56  in  the  final  ses- 
sion, much  of  the  time  with 
the  spinners  bowling  in  tan- 
dem. conceded  a position  of 
authority. 

Waller,  making  his  Test 
debut  at  37.  might  have  fol- 
lowed eight  runs  later  when 
Croft  failed  to  hold  a brutal 
return  catch.  “The  boys  at 
Glamorgan  will  be  saying 


Crafty  dropped  another  one, 
as  I used  to  make  a habit  of 
it,"  he  said.  “But  I reckon  it 
went  like  an  Exocet" 

He  got  his  man,  though, 
Waller  leaving  with  a shake 
of  the  head  as  he  was  ad- 
judged caught  at  short  leg. 
Andy  Flower,  whose  pains- 
taking unbeaten  half-century 
spanned  almost  three  hours. 


also  played  the  off-spinner 
with  some  discomfort 
Tm  sure  the  second  new 
ball  will  get  rid  of  the  rest  of 
them."  Flower  said.  “I  doubt 
if  there  will  be  much  more 
left  for  me."  A man,  obvi- 
ously. who  throws  down  the 
challenge  to  his  team-mates 
as  well  as  the  opposition. 
Good  for  him. 


The  curious  case  of  too  little,  too  early  from  England 


Paul  Allott  on  where  Zimbabwe  scored  and  where  Atherton’s 
seamers  failed  him  by  unbelievably  not  bowling  to  the  field  set 


CATCH-UP  is  becoming 
an  all  too  familiar 
game  for  England's 
cricketers,  and  despite  — or 
perhaps  because  of  — Dar- 
ren Gough's  early  strike, 
there  were  danger  signals 
from  the  very  start  yester- 
day that  the  quick  bowlers 
were  going  to  put  the  whole 
team  under  pressure. 

To  say  England’s  first  ses- 
sion in  the  field  in  this  in- 
augural Test  was  a disap- 
pointment would  be  a 
massive  understatement. 
The  inexperienced  seam 
attack  of  Mullally,  Gough 


Cycling 


and  the  first-timer  Silver- 
wood.  with  only  18  Tests 
between  them,  leaked  runs 
alarmingly  after  Carlisle 
fell  to  a classic  short-leg 
catch  to  a ball  that  bounced 
and  nipped  back. 

That  dismissal  should 
have  set  up  a morning  of 
mounting  England  pres- 
sure. Instead  there  came 
neither  pace  nor  discipline 
but  an  unprofessional 
scattergun  approach. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
first  consideration  in  any 
spell  with  the  ball  Is  to  set 
the  field  to  one  side  of  the 


wicket  and  bowl  to  it,  given 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  de- 
fend both  sides  of  the  field. 
Zimbabwe's  run-split  prior 
to  lunch  was  48  on  the  off 
side  and  an  incredible  56  on 
the  leg  side,  five  extras 
bringing  the  total  to  109. 

Bowling  that  was  too 
short  assisted  the  leg-side 
scoring  of  Campbell  and 
Grant  Flower,  just  as  the 
pair’s  left-hand,  right-hand 
combination  engendered 
too  straight  a line  from 
bowlers  apparently  unable 
to  make  the  adjustment. 

Obvious  stuff,  • and 


Indurain  quits  Banesto 


flfrmtalr  Fntfwrtmiham 

IIGUEL  INDURAIN 
yesterday  walked  out 
on  Banesto  and  Is 
likely  to  join  the  rival  Span- 
ish squad  ONCE,  who  are 
looking  for  another  sponsor 
to  help  pay  the  £12  million  h« 
Is  reported  to  be  seeking. 

“It  seems  he  has  someth  c ; : 
against  us,"  said  an  embr.- 
tered  Jose  Miguel  Echavarru 


Rugby League 


Indurain’s  manager  and  men- 
tor at  Banesto  since  he  turned 
professional  in  1984. 

The  problems  began  when 
the  five-times  Tour  de  France 

winner  failed  to  take  the  hour 
record  in  1994.  and  after  being 
forced  to  ride  the  Tour  of 
Spain  in  September  he  pulled 
f*uL  ill,  at  the  foot  of  the  most 
■•  iiportant  climb  of  the  day  on 
.he  most  Important  stage. 

The  normally  impassive  In- 
durain also  made  unusually 


public  outbursts  against  the 
team  management,  who  had 
previously  permitted  him  to 
decide  his  own  race  pro- 
gramme. After  that  he  rarely 
spoke  with  his  team  manager 
and  started  negotiating  with 
rival  squads. 

indurain  has  brought  for- 
ward his  preparation  for  his 
final  assault  on  the  Tour  de 
France  and  is  already  train- 
ing over  mountain  pass 
with  his  brother  Prudencio. 


McCallum  to  tout  British  limit  on  subs 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


f McCALLUM  will  ar 
the  case  for  the  uni- 
doption  of  the  British 
jps  on  substitutes  at 
anth’s  International 
meeting  in  Townsville, 
a. 

FL’s  controller  of  ref- 
ants  the  British  sys- 
fyur  substitutes  and 
-changes  rather  than 
a’s  preference  for  un- 
iterchanges. 

■urn  will  argue  that 
-'fitness  and  the  grad- 
tring  down  of  oppo- 


nents are  essential  compo- 
nents of  the  sport  and  that 
these  qualities  would  be  de- 
valued if  unlimited  substitu- 
tions were  permitted. 

“Of  all  the  rules  that  we 
have  put  in  place,  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  most  conten- 
tious,” he  said. 

After  a seminar  at  Leeds  in- 
volving the  coaches  of  the  12 
Super  League  clubs.  McCal- 
lum also  revealed  that  refer- 
ees would  be  empowered  to 
alow  down  play  at  the  rucks 
and  that  tripping  would  no 
longer  be  an  automatic  send- 
ing-off offence. 

lestyn  Harris.  Warrington’s 


listed  back,  and  Chris  Smith, 
the  uncapped  Castleford 
Tigers  winger,  have  been 
drafted  Into  the  Great  Britain 
squad  for  next  month's  World 
Nines  in  Townsville. 

Harris  replaces  his  Wolves 
team-mate  Paul  Sculthorpe 
and  Chris  Smith  his  Castle- 
ford namesake  Tony,  both  of 
whom  are  injured.  Sculthorpe 
has  a fractured  wrist.  Smith 
needs  a groin  operation. 

Martin  Hail,  moving  to  the 
ARL  when  his  Wigan  contract 
expires  in  January,  will  help 
out  his  injury-hit  club  in  next 
week’s  Norweb  challenge 
match  against  St  Helens. 


though  England's  bowlers 
are  raw  at  Test  level  they 
are  all  experienced  first- 
class  cricketers  and  should 
be  ingrained  with  the  ba- 
sics of  their  craft.  On  unre- 
sponsive pitches  such  as 
this,  it  Is  elementary:  bowl 
straight,  pitch  it  up  and  hit 
off  stump. 

It  could  be  that  the  gen- 
eral waywardness  came  be- 
cause Gough’s  early  wicket 
caused  a degree  of  over- 
excitement, which  is  excus- 
able In  schoolboys  but  not 
in  supposed  professionals, 
and  also  that  they  then 
overestimated  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  pitch,  which 
proved  ideal  for  the  batting 
of  Flower  and  Campbell. 

Only  when  the  spin  twins 


Sport  in  brief 


Chess 

The  world  No.l  Garry  Kas- 
parov took  a clear  lead  with 
three  rounds  to  go  at  Las 
Palmas  In  the  highest-rated 
tournament  in  history  while 
Anatoly  Karpov  slumped  to 
an  embarrassing  defeat, 
writes  Leonard  Barden. 

Kasparov  won  against  the 
Ukrainian  Vassily  Ivanchuk 
but  Karpov  overstepped  the 
time  limit  against  India’s 

Vishy  Anand.  The  Fide  world 

champion  has  yet  to  win  a 

game  in  Las  Palmas. 

Cricket 

The  former  New  Zealand 
opener  Lawxie  Miller  has 
died  aged  73.  The  left-handed 
batsman  played  13  Tests  be- 
tween  1952  and  1958,  scoring 
346  runs  at  an  average  of 
13.84. 

Rugby  Union 

The  40-year-old  former  Eng- 
land prop  Gary  Pearce  makes 
a debut  for  Nottingham  in 
Saturday's  PUMngton  Cup 
fifth-round  tie  against  London 
Scottish.  Pearce,  who  won  37 
caps,  Joined  Nottingham  from 
Northampton  last  week. 

Athletics 

Colin  Jackson  1$  returning 
from  winter  training  in  Aus- 
tralia as  the  new  indoor  sea- 
son opens  at  the  National  In- 
door Arena  In  Birmingham 
next  month.  The  110  metres 
hurdles  world  record  holder 
trill  test  himself  over  80m  at 
the  meeting  mi  January  4-5. 


Croft  and  Tufhell  came  on 
did  England  begin  to  claw 
their  way  back. 

Hie  lesson  is  clear:  the 
spinners’  patience  and  con- 
trol were  exactly  what  the 
quicker  bowlers  had 
lacked.  The  blend  of  the  ex- 
uberant Gough,  the  nor- 
mally straight  bat  yester- 
day wayward  Mullally.  and 
Sllverwood  plainly  did  not 
work  when  England  needed 
it  most. 

Sounds  familiar?  Cast 
your  mind  back  two  years 
to  Brisbane  and  the  sag- 
ging-shoulders resignation 
after  PbllUp  DeFreitas’s 
first  ball  of  the  Ashes 
series,  a wide  long-hop,  was 
summarily  dispatched  by 
Michael  Slater.  Somehow 


Snooker 


England  never  got  back 
into  Test  or  series,  and 
never  seemed  to  learn  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  give 
any  team  a break. 

On  the  positive  side, 
when  the  second  new  ball 
was  taken  Sllverwood  im- 
mediately took  a wicket 
and  bowled  three  maidens 
on  the  trot.  We  must  hope 
the  foregoing  was  all  down 
to  a debutant’s  understand- 
able early-morning  nerves. 

Indeed,  the  way  England 
turned  it  round  after  lunch, 
and  the  hard  work  that  it 
involved  in  searing  beat, 
may  well  provide  the  cata- 
lyst for  this  novice  attack 
to  realise  that  battle  is  sup- 
posed to  be  joined  from  the 
very  first  ball  of  a Test. 


Doyle  primes  his  big  guns 
for  showdown  with  WPBSA 


CBveEverton 


IAN  DOYLE  will  come 
armed  with  17  proxies  — 
more  than  a third  of  the  48- 
strong  electorate  — and  a 
long  list  of  questions  (plus  the 
lawyers  and  accountants  to 
ask  them)  when  World  Profes- 
sional Billiards  and  Snooker 
Association  Ltd  convenes  its 
agm  today  in  BristoL 
The  man  who  must  hold  the 
ring  for  an  anticipated  series 
of  challenges  by  the  game’s 
leading  manager  is  Geoff 
Foulds,  chairing  his  first 
agm.  whose  relationship  with 
Doyle  is  acrimonious. 

Foulds,  the  60-year-old 
father  of  the  twice  World 
Championship  semi-finalist 
Neal,  was  long  acknowledged 
as  the  dominant  force  an  the 
governing  body’s  hoard  even 
before  he  stepped  up  from 
vice-chairman  when  John 
Spencer  resigned  last  month. 

Having  joined  seven  years 
ago  after  leading  the  "Peas- 
ants' Revolt”  of  lower-ranked 
players,  he  enlivened  the  1989 
agm  when  he  queried  the 
whereabouts  of  the  company 
Mercedes  driven  by  the  late 
Del  Simmons,  the  colourful 
character  around  wham  most 
WPBSA  business  revolved. 
The  astonishing  answer  was 
that  it  had  been  sold  to  Sim- 
mons for  £L 


Now  Foulds  is  on  the  other 
side  erf  the  boardroom  table  as 
chief  respondent  to  queries 
great  and  smalL  Underneath 
the  expected  grilling  lies  a rift 
between  the  board,  of  players 
and  former  players,  and 
Doyle.  They  want  to  run  the 
game  on  a day-to-day,  hands- 
on  basis;  be  wants  a manage- 
ment structure  with  the 
board  meeting  only  every 

month  or  sc  as  a watchdog. 

Doyle  and  his  groqp  are  un- 
happy with  matters  as  di- 
verse as  the  six-man  board’s 
expenses  — up  £30,000  on  the 
previous  year  — and  their 
failure  to  secure  sponsors  for 
high-profile  events  despite  ex- 
tensive television  coverage 
and  solid  viewing  figures. 

The  board  has  also  decreed 
a Byzantine  system  for  the 
elections  that  should  ensure  a 
lively  end  to  the  meeting. 

. BOX  Oliver,  who  seeks  re- 
election,  will  be  considered 
first  on  a yes-or-no  has  is.. The 
five  other  candidates  are  then 
to  be  voted  on  one  by  one-on 
the  same  basis,  whidh  moons 
that  all  three  vacancies  may 
be  gone  before  those  further 
down  the  list  get  their  chance. 

That  order  of  consider- 
ation. says  the  WPBSA; -was 
determined  by  lot.  Rax  Wil- 
liams. whom  Doyle  supports 
and  hopes  will  take  over-  as 
chairman,  has  by  cruel  coin- 
cidence been  drawn  last 


Courage  League  One 

Bristol  12,  Leicester  38 

Forwards  lead 
Tigers’ charge 


^HHERE  was  a grim  inev- 

■ liability  about  this 

■ game,  given,  that  both 
sides  rely  on  a dominant  pack 
and  are  poorer  behind  the 
scrum.  Leicester,  having  the 
edge  in  both  departments,  en- 
sured they  go  top  of  the  Cour- 
age league  on  points  differ- 
ence ahead  of  Wasps  while 
Bristol  remain  too.  close  to  the 
relegation  zone  for  comfort. 

The  Leicester  formula  may 
be  predictable  with  forward 
pressure  grinding  down  the 
defending  side  and  when  pen- 
alties are  conceded  the  ever 
reliable  John  Ialey  converts 
them  into  points.  - 

The  opposition  has  to  be 
good  enough  to  spoil  the  party 
and  Bristol  never  were.  As 
the  game  wore  on  and  the 
hmriB  side’s  legs  tired  the 
Tigers  started  to  exploit  the 
openings  on  a quagmire  of  a 
Manorial  Ground  pitch,  scor- 
ing four  second-half  tries. 

One  rarity  followed  a break 
by  of  all  people  Dean  Rich- 
ards with  the  veteran  No.  8 
backing  on  and  sprinting 
through  a gap  in  the  defence. 
Fresh  an  ensuing  ruck  the  vis- 
itors soon  worked  the  ball 
wide  and  had  men  over  with 
Potter  grabbing  the  try. 

In  truth,  the  gante  was  over 
as  a contest  sometime  earlier 
when  after  a Liley  second-half 
penalty  a good  break  from  a 
scrum  by  Healey  saw  Hack- 
ney in  support  and  he 
grabbed  the  try. 

Bristol  had  two  consolation 
tries  scored  by  Smith  and 
Tiueti  but  by  then  it  was  far 
too  late  and  the  lirinw  side’s 
troubles  are  there  in  plenty. 

The  first  half  proved  a dog- 
ged bdt  uninspiring  affair,  as 

many  might  have  predicted 
given  the  sides  on  show.  Ex- 
amples of  open  running  play 
to  whicch  all  sides  are  sup- 
posed to  aspire  were  never  in 
evidence  here. 

In  the  event,  Leicester’s  su- 
premacy up-front  ensured  a 


deserved  half-time  lead 
thanira  to  the  metronomic 
boot  of  John  Liley  who  took 
all  three  chances  affered. 

However,  whenever  the 
Tigers  attempted  anything  ad- 
venturous beyond  the  pack  it 
ended  in  digwmi  failure.  But 
the  tried  and  tested  Leicester 
formula  of  forward  pressure 
always  looked  to  be  enough. 

Ironically,  it  was  Liley  who 
best  emphasied  the  hopeless- 
ness of  Leicester's  attacking 
ambitions  through  their 
backs.  On  the  half  hour  he 
made  a good  break  and 
bounced  off  three  tackles  only 
to  be  robbed  by  HulL  Elemen- 
tary mistakes  and  losing  pos- 
session were  the.  curse  of  the 
visitors.  But  if  that  was  the 
story  of  the  half  as  far  as  the 
Tigers  were  concerned,  it  was 
worse  for  Bristol.  They  man- 
aged less,  squandered  more 
and  did.  not  even  have  the 
consolation  of  a penalty  at- 
tempt at  goal 

Perhaps  the  only  aspect  on 
offer  which  intrigued  the  con- 
noisseur was  the  battle  be- 
tween the  front  rows  with  the 
contest  between  Bristol’s 
Sharp  and  Garforth  of  Leices- 
ter being  particularly  Intense. 
• Selected  leading  matches 
in  Wales  look  likely  to  go 
ahead  this  weekend  despite 
referees’  strike  action  over 
pay.  But  there  could  still  be  a 
greatly  reduced  programme. 
The  Welsh  Rugby  Union  have 
nominated  referees  for  each 
dub  game  this  Saturday  but 
the  majority  of  invitations  to 
referees  have  been  turned 
down  because  of  the  dispute 
over  match  fees.  The  WRU 
have  offered  to  pay  referees  In 
charge  of  matches  In  the  top 
two  divisions. 

soowna.  Brtniii  iwik  smith,  thu*. 

Carnnhw  Bulk*.  Laleeaten  Titasi 
Hockney,  Potter  2.  R Liley.  Cua.friow  j 
LBey  3.  PaaaMaaa  J Liley  4. 
ttttttk  P Hull  (cepft  0 TlueB.  S Martin.  M 
Denney,  B Drew;  P Bailie,  R Smith:  A 
Starp.  M Ragan.  D HnMns.  S Shaw.  C 
Eagle.  D Certify,  C Barrow,  3 HlBlI. 

I efcieelert  J Uley:  S Hackney.  S Potter.  W 
Greenwood,  L Uoyd;  R LBey,  A Hanley;  Q 
Bowntre*.  O West  D Garforth,  M Johnson, 
N Hatcher.  J Welli,  D Richards  (capt).  N 
Bade 

S Ptarey  (Yorkshire). 


Kendal  enjoy  bite 
of  the  cup  cake 


David  Irvine  on  the 

Cumbrian  amateurs 
planning  to  upset  the 
odds  at  Coventry 

AFTER  their  victory  at 
Exeter  In  the  PDlting- 
ton  Cup  last  month 
Kendal's  players  received  £25 
each,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  their  supporters’  dub.  And 
that  is  as  dose  to  profession- 
alism as  the  Cumbrian  dub 
have  come  so  far.  or  are  likely 
to  do  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  fifth  round,  on  Satur- 
day Kendal,  drawn  away  for 
the  ninth  time  in  succession, 
will  rub  shoulders  with  the 
moneyed  men  when  they  visit 
Coventry,  a dub  whose  future 
Is  being  fought  over  by  Cov- 
entry City  FC  and  a major 
property  company. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  de- 
manding test  Kendal  have 
faced  in  their  91-year  exis- 
tence. Yet  In  beating  Exeter, 
the  only  club  outside  tile  top 
two  leagues  of  the  Courage 
Championship  to  reach  the 
quarter-finds  since  1987,  they 
had  the  best  preparation  poss- 
ible and  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  being  treated  as  whip- 
ping-boys. ... 

“Ifs  going  to  be  tough,  and 
we  know  we  have  to  meet  fire 
with  fire  upfront  to  make  any 
sort  of  an  impression  on  the 
game,”  said  their  coach  Peter 
Kremer.  “But  if  we  can  move 
their  . pack  around,  achieve 
the  level  of  ball  retention  we 
managed  at  Exeter  and  go  for 
guerrilla  warfare,  1 believe 
well  give  them  a game.” 

Though  it  is  a classic  case  of 
enthusiastic  amateurs  against 
hardened  ■ professionals, 
Kremer  would  not  have  it  any 
different.  “We  can’t  afford  to 
have  players  on  contracts  — 

we  haven’t  got  that  sort  of 
money — but  what  we  have  is 
3 team  of  working  men  who 
play  because  they  love  to  and 
who  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  ensure  that  they  train  twice 
a week  and  are  fit." 

More  than  half  the  side 
have  flayed  in  the  County 
Championship,-  with  the 
loose-head  Billy  Coxon  and 
the  No.  8 Mark  Bowman  hav- 
ing won  North  Under-21  hon- 
ours, but  none  is  likely  to  be 
known  to  Coventry’s  players 
or  supporters. 

Kremer,  who  is  39  and  first 
played  for  Kendal  in  1975,  wfil 
be  on  the  bench  at  Coundon 
Road.  Like  many  in  the  side 
he  is  a product  of  Kirkbie 
Kendal,  formerly  Kendal 
Grammar  School  and  a typi- 
cal example  of  the  loyal  mem- 
bership which  the  club  has  al- 
ways engendered. 

Though  KTemer  would  have 
preferred  a home  tie,  the 
dub’s  three  major  achieve- 


ments — beating  Exeter,  then 
Otley  in  the  league  to  win  pro- 
motion, and  Bradford  In  the 
last  match  of  the  1993-94  sea- 
son to  avoid  relegation  — 
were  all  away  from  home.  "So 
maybe  going  to  Coventry  is 
no  bad  thing.” 

Though  officially  founded 
in  1905,  the  present  club  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  Kendal  Hor- 
nets,  who  played  in  the  town 
(and  reputedly  drew  crowds 
of  5JW0)  from  1886  until  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  during  this  period 
that  Kendal  produced  their 
first  international,  the  Eng- 
land half-back  Buff  Berry  who 
had  to  play  part-time  for  Tyl- 
desley  to  achieve  recognition 
in  1892. 

Berry  was  a shepherd,  and 
until  he  made  his  interna- 
tional debut  against  Wales  at 
Newport  had  never  been  be- 
yond the  English  borders.  Nor 
could  he  be  called  sophisti- 
cated. After  helping  England 
to  beat  Ireland  in  Dublin  a 
month  later  be  was  observed 
at  the  post-match  dinner  shov- 
elling jelly  into  his  pocket 
‘Tll  tak  some  o’  this  back  ft 
missus,”  he  announced. 

Kendal’s  other  England  cap 
was  a forward,  Sam  Martin- 
dale,  who  also  played  for  the 
1930  Lions  against  Australia 
in  Sydney;  and  Bob  Stuart 
captain  of  the  1954  All  macks 
in  Britain,  represented  the 
club  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war. 

Bobby  Hogg,  a scrum-half 
turned  flanker,  was  chosen 
far  an  England  trial  in  1959 
but  missed  ft  because  of  in- 
jury. but  Kendal  have  sup- 
plied many  players  and  cap- 
tains to  Cumberland, 
including  Tom  Wills  in  the 
championship-winning  1924 
side  at  Carlisle. 

Kendal  are  not  the  only  side 
from  Cumberland  out  for  cup 
glory  this  weekend.  The 
North  One  side  Wigton  travel 
to  The  Reddings  to  play  Mose- 
ley. When  the  sides  last  met 
in  the  competition  in  1979-80, 
Moseley  were  hard-pressed  to 
win  7-3.  In  1S88  the  Mid- 
landers were  back  in  Cum- 
bria, losing  6-8  at  Aspatria;  so 
they  certainly  win  be  glad  to 
have  ground  advantage 
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Coca-Cola  Cup  soccer,  page  1 4 


Croft  saves  England’s  day,  page  1 5 
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SOCCER 


Sheffield  Wed  1 , Manchester  United  1 

Scholes 

produces 

Carbone 

copy 


Mfcbaef  Walker 


ON  a filthy  night  in 
south  Yorkshire 
Sheffield  Wednesday 
and  Manchester 
United  contrived  90  minutes 
of  hugely  pnforfo  in  mg  rlonn 
and  skilful  football  and  ulti- 
mately neither  were  flattered 
by  their  Premiership  point 
Wednesday  jumped  two 
places  to  eighth  in  the  table 
but  must  be  cursing  the  con- 
siderable figure  of  Peter 
Schmeichel,  who  made  half  a 
dozen  vital  saves.  United,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  argue 
that,  after  Paul  Scholes  had 
equalised  Benito  Carbone's 
beautiful  56th-minute  opener 
with  an  equally  impressive 
strike,  they  inished  the 
stronger. 

The  start  was  delayed  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  num- 
bers stuck  in  traffic.  Those 
who  still  missed  the  kick-off 
also  missed  Manchester  Unit- 
ed's Christmas  novelty  — a 
team  without  Beckham,  pre- 
sumably rested,  not  dropped, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  league 
this  season.  This  meant  a role 
for  Scholes.  but  in  a midfield 
that  included  Johnsen,  and 
that  left  Solskjaer  alone  up 
front  except  for  the  odd  excur- 
sion from  Cantona. 

Initially  this  seemed  an 
Ideal  plan  as  Pressman  dived 
to  save  from  Johnsen.  and 
then.  Giggs  burst  free  from 
Johnsen’s  pass  and  Solsk- 
jaer’s  dummy,  only  to  pot  a ; 
sloppy  side-footed  shot  wide. 

Three  minutes  had  gone  but 
it  was  to  be  half  an  hour  be- . 
fore  United  carried  a similar  1 
threat.  Pressman  back-flip- 
ping to  tip  over  Scholes’s  fly- 1 
ing  header.  Between  and  | 
afterwards,  though,  in  an  en- 
thralling first  half  all  the  dan- 1 


Hall . . . European  warning 


Russell  Thomas 


Newcastle  united 
will  today  underline 
their  desire  to  be 
among  Europe’s  footballing 
elite  by  unveiling  plans  for 
a new  stadium  and  a stock, 
market  flotation. 

The  new  home  for  Sir 
John  Ball’s  dub  is  Ukdy  be 
in  the  city  and  have  an  ini- 
tial 50,000  all-seated 
capacity,  with  scope  to  rise 
to  70,000,  making  it  the  big- 
gest club  stadium  in  Britain. 


Celtic  ready  to  sell  Van  Hooydonk,  pa®K&14 


Leicester  go  to  the  top,  page  15 
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gear  came  from  Wednesday. 
And  it  was  far  from  cavalry 
charge  football  with  Carbone 
an  intelligent  baton  master. 

Five  times  Schmeichel  was 
forced  into  significant  action 
with  Hyde,  Whittingham  and 
Atherton  all  clean  through. 
So,  too,  was  Pembridge  but  he 
blasted  over  and  then  fluffed  , 
a sitter  from  four  yards  after 
the  goalkeeper  had  parried 
his  original  effort.  Schmei- 1 
chel's  best  save,  however,  was  I 
probably  the  one  he  knew 
least  about  In  the  17th  min- 
ute a Carbone  free-kick  skid- 
ded off  the  greasy  turf  and 
caught  Schmeichel  around 
the  windpipe. 

Wednesday  were  able  to 
achieve  such  domination  be- 
cause they  had  better  shape 
and  balance  than  United,  a 
greater  fluency  in  their  pass- 
ing and  extreme  industry. 
Eleven  minutes  after  half. 
time  it  paid  off:  Trustfull.  hav- 
ing replaced  Hyde  just  before 
the  interval,  moved  towards 
the  United  area  and  slipped  a 
cute  ball  to  Carbone  on  the 
edge  of  the  D.  The  diminutive 
Italian  sized  up  the  situation 
instantly  and  curled  the  ball 
round  Schmeichel’ s sprawl 

At  the  same  time  United 
began  to  demonstrate  a new 
urgency.  Within  five  minutes 
Scholes,  having  pulled  a fine 
save  from  Pressman,  brought 
them  level  The  goal  bad 
scrappy  origins — a long  kick 
followed  by  a misJdck  from 
Nicoi  — but  Scholes'  left-foot 
drive  was  far  from  imperfect 
and  flew  into  the  top  comer 
with  Pressman  nowhere. 

SfMfflald  VcdDudiyi  Praasman; 
Wharton,  waiter,  Stotanwic.  Moot,  Natan. 
Hyde  (Truatfull,  44 min).  Pnmbrldge, 
WWaUngham.  Carbon*,  Booth  (Hr*t  77). 
—Heft— ter  United*  Schmaieftot;  Q 
Novilla  (Beckham.  71).  May.  PollMnr. 
Irwin.  Johnson.  Bun.  Giggs.  Sctwloa. 
Cantona.  Sotokjaor. 

ItetwoM  P Danaon  (Leicester). 


Step  ahead . . . Stockport's  Marsden  gets  a shot  in  under  challenge  from  West  Ham’s  Porflrio.  Report,  page  22  phlcole 


Richard  Williams 


1 A #ATCH  out,  Glenn 
% /\  F Hoddle.  When  you 
\i  W lead  England  out  of 
V V the  Wembley  tun- 
nel to  face  Italy  in  the  World 
Cup  qualifier  on  February  12, 
the  man  next  to  you  wfll  be 
remembering  the  greatest  day 

onus  life. 

Cesare  Maldlni,  Italy's  new 
manager,  has  been  to  Wem-  - 
bley  before  and  can  recom- 
mend the  experience.  On  May 
22 1963  he  climbed  the  steps  to 
the  Royal  Box  as  captain  of 
Milan  to  collect  the  European 
Cup,  the  first  of  the  club's  five 
victories  in  the  competition. 

A mere  45,000  had  turned  up  to 

see  two  goals  from  Jose  Alta- 
fml,  Milan’s  Brazilian  striker, 
defeatBenfica,  whose  sole 
reply  came  freon  Eusebio. 

Maldlni  bad  retired  from 
the  sweeper's  position  by  the 
time  Milan  next  readied  the 
final,  six  years  later.  Nowa- 
days he  is  probably  best 
known  outside  Italy  as  the 
father  of  the  prodigious  Paolo 
Maldlni,  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  defenders  and 
owner  of  three  European  Cup 
winner’s  medals. 

But  Cesare  was  there  In 
Spain  In  1982.  as  assistant 
coach  to  Enzo  Bearzot  when 
Italy  heat  West  Germany  to 
win  the  World  Cup,  before 
moving  on  to  manage  the 
Olympic  and  under-21  sides, 
capturing  three  European 
under-21  titles  in  a row.  And 
he  has  been  waiting  in  the 
wings  all  through  the  lengthy 
final  stages  of  ArrigoSacdhTs 
reign  as  national  coach. 

Sacchi  may  have  taken  his 
team  to  the  final  of  the  1994 
World  Cup  but  in  many  eyes 
the  players  got  there  despite 
their  coach,  whose  only  reli- 
able trait  was  the  consistency 
with  which  be  preferred  jour- 
neymen to  players  of  real  tal- 
ent The  exception,  in  USA  94, 
was  Roberto  Baggio,  without 
whose  flickering  genius  Italy 
would  not  have  made  ttto  the 
knock-out  stages. 

So  what  happened  next? 
Sacchi  consigned  Baggio  to 
the  wilderness  as  he  prepared 
tire  formation  that  eventually 
capitulated  in  England  last 
summer.  And  this  winter  he 
presided  over  unconvincing 
wins  against  Moldova  and 
Georgia. 

Saochi’s  position  had  been 
protected  by  the  president  of 
the  Italian  federation,  who 


IS 


through  the  1998  World  Cup. 
But  a change  of  presidency 
meant  that  Sacchi  would  no 
longer  be  indulged— although 
to  sack  him  would  have  meant 
coughing  up  the  balance  of  the 
contract,  close  to  £2  million. 

Then,  as  if  by  divine  inter- 
vention, the  mutual  desire  of 
Sacchi  and  the  federation  to 
see  the  back  of  each  other  coin- 
cided with  Milan's  urgent 
need  to  offload  the  Uruguayan 
coach  Oscar  Tabarez  after  a 
defeat-riddled  start  to  the  sea- 
son. Silvio  Berlusconi  solved 
a lot  of  people's  problems 
when  he  agreed  to  takeover 
the  remainder  of  Sacchi’s  con- 
tract and  bring  him  back  to 
his  old  dub. 

Maldlni.  by  contrast.  Is 
being  paid  a mere  £250.000  a 
year  to  take  the  azzwtW  to  the 
1998 World  Cup.  And  he  takes 
the  job  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  almost  certainly  not 
the  new  president’s  first 
choice. 

Fablo  CapeDo,  the  most  ob- 
vious candidate  after  five 
years  spent  filling  Milan’s  tro* 
hy  cabinets,  is  riding  high  at 
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in  his  first  season  at  Real 
Madrid,  and  could  not  be 
tempted.  Giovanni  Trapat- 
toni.  who  played  alongside 
Maldlni  at  Wembley  33  years 
ago.  is  in  a similar  posit  Ion 
with  Bayern  Munich,  where 
he  is  bound  hy  a two-year  con- 
tract And  presumably  Gianni 
Agnelli  would  bringdown  the 
government  rather  than  lose 
Marcello  Lippi,  whose  dar- 
ingly rebuilt  Juventus  are 
heading  for  the  championship 
and  a second  consecutive 
European  Cup. 


Nevertheless  Mai- 
dini’s  appointment  is 
probably  bad  news 
for  Hoddle.  “Our  Job 
is  to  restore  the  public's  affec- 
tion, to  give  certain  values 
back  to  our  team,’’ Maldlni 
told  reporters  in  Rome  this 
week,  noting  that  the  public 
had  been  “perplexed"  by  his 
predecessor's  tactics. 

What  this  means  is  plain. 
Maldlni  will  be  planning  a 
return  to  the  old  counter-at- 
tacking style  of  Italian  football, 
which  he  Imposed  on  his 
under-21  sides  even  while  Sac- 
chi was  trying  to  get  the  senior 
team  to  adopt  the  "pressing” 
strategy  he  had  introduced  so 
successfully  at  Milan. 

So,  in  place  of  Sacchi’s  con- 
fused and  demoralised  bunch, 
Hoddle’a  England  will  be  fac- 
ing a team  fired  up  to  get  their 
new  manager  off  to  a winning 
start  And  It  will  be  no  surprise 
if  there  is  once  again  a blue 
shirt  for  a skinny  little  Bud- 
dhist with  a ponytail,  who 
would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  give  Cesare  Maldlni  another 
day  to  remember  at  Wembley. 
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1 Degrade  servant  or  pie?  (6) 
4 Cart  with  no  top?  Note; 

this’ll  help  17  fi) 

9 15  entitlement  (5). 

40  Bird  changes  colour  (9) 

■II  Dead  runners  lacking?  (9) 

12  One  arrested  by  beak  for 
interference© 

19  Party-toned  orchestra's  last 
arrangement— wasn’t  In  . 

form  p,B) 

.17  Taka  out  insurance  and  pass 
round  paintart  folio  (5,7) 
20*22  Tooth-puBert  retreat? 
M 

21  A biscuit  for  dog?  It  has 
several!  $.4)  . 

23  tt  transports  a tot,  drunk  in 
bar,  lurching  round  (4-5) 

24  Not9?  Then  gown  could  be 
manufactured  (5) 


2B  Time,  when  short,  helps  one 

geti5<9) 

28  Cheers  for  model  (6) 
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is  Decent  change  for  escudo 
in  gold?  The  reverse  (8) 

1«  One  very  loud,  having  9 to 
display  terror  (E0 
19  What'S  24,  twice.  Sailor?  (6) 
19  The  fitting  together  of  two 
books?  (6) 

22  See 20 
®oh»Won  tomorrow 
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